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KegiWer 


The  Orange  County  Register  continues  to  make  editorial  improve 
ments  that  reflect  the  ever-changing  interests  of  one  of  the  most 
dynamic,  forward-thinking  markets  in 
the  nation. 

Show  is  a  new  daily  entertain¬ 
ment  section  with  an  emphasis 
on  Orange  County  events.  By 
Design,  a  Saturday  section,  re¬ 
flects  a  growing  sophistica-  - 

tion  about  interior  design 
and  affluent  lifestyles. 

Friends  is  a  Thursday  sec-  H 

tion  devoted  to  personal  PW 

news  and  significant  miles-  L^. 

tones  in  the  lives  of  Orange  K  \ 

County  residents.  Commnn-  jC  J 

ity  News  is  an  up-close  |LS 

look  at  the  individual  com- 
munities  that  shape  the  face  JB 

of  Orange  County.  Accent/ 

Family  examines  family  re- 
lationships  and  emerging 
family  trends.  The  Homefin- 
der  sections  are  weekend 
classified  sections  devoted 
exclusively  to  homes-for-sale. 

Being  Orange  County's  leading 
newspaper  isn't  enough.  We're  re¬ 
solved  to  continue  to  be  Orange 
County's  best. 


ikHom€finder+ 


if^Homefinder 


A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.  Orange  County,  California 
Represented  nationally  by  CWO&O,  Inc. 


THE  BEACON-NEWS 
Aurora,  IL 
(312)  844-5858 


THE  HERALD-NEWS 
Joliet,  IL 
(815)  729-6137 


THE  COURIER  NEWS 
Elgin, IL 
(312)  888-7790 


DAILY  JOURNAL 
Wheaton,  IL 
(312)  462-5327 


THE  NEWS-SUN 
Lake  County,  IL 
(312)  336-7000 


GREATER  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 


Peoria  $28,331 

Chicago  $28,217 

Davenport-Rock  Island-Moline  $27,098 

Rockford  $26,976 

Bloomington-Normal  $26,691 

Decatur  $26,456 

Gary-Hammond  $25,853 

Springfield  $23,245 

Kankakee  $22,780 

Champaign-Urbana-Rantoul  $21,541 

*Source:  1986  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Data  Service 

Northern  Illinois 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  Inc. 


CHICAGO’S  AFFLUENT  OUTER  LOOP 


PRINTING  ELEGANCE 


SYMMETRY  SCRAPER 
PROVIDES  A  HKiH-QUALlTY 
REPRODUCTIVE  PRINTING 
SURFACE  FOR  MAIJAZINES 
ANDCATAEO(;S. 


A  rose,  natures  symlx)l  of 
iH'auty  and  elegance.  Its  soft 
ti'.xture,  gentle  folds  and  sub¬ 
tle  shades  of  color  all  blend  to  ’ 

project  an  image  of  living  brilliance. 

To  capture  this  essence  in  printed 
form,  one  must  use  only  those  ingi'edi- 
ents  that  are  critically  sensitive  and  faithful 
to  higH-(juality  repnxluction. 

Symmetry'"'  Supercalendered  paper  is  one 
such  faithful  ingi-edient.  Its  glare-free  readability, 
opacity,  brightness  and  satin-like  finish  reproduces 
color  with  beautiful  brilliance.  It’s  the  ideal  print¬ 
ing  surface  for  catalogs,  inserts,  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributed  Sunday  magazines  and  weekly  and 
monthly  publications. 

Symmetry  SC  paper  is  widely  used  for  both  gra¬ 
vure  and  offset  printing  by  leading  publishers  and  >  -  ^ 

catalog  producers.  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
a  prestigious  Symmetry  paper  user  for  five  years  v 

believes  that  Symmetry  paper  has  greatly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  success.  Last  year.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  carried  more  color  ad  pages  than  , 
any  other  tJ.S.  magazine. 

Symmetry  SC  paper,  a  unique,  non-glare,  high-  ■ 
quality  reproductive  paper  that  offers  15-20%  sav-  ■/>,  '  , 
ings;  truly  a  sophisticated  choice.  •  >; 

For  more  information,  contact  Madison  Sales  ,  ... 

Company,  695  East  Main  Street,  P.O.  Box  10328,  ‘  ' 

Stamford,  Connecticut  06904-2328  (203)  359-8927. 

MA 

PAPER  INDUSTRIES 
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OCTOBER 

15-17— Catholic  Press  Association,  Western/Northwest  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence,  Woodlake  Resort,  Sacramento. 

15-17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Pyramid  Plaza 
Journal  Center.  Albuquerque. 

15- 17 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Annual  Meeting  and  Workshop,  Mar¬ 

riott  at  the  Capitol,  Austin,  Texas. 

16- 21— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Seminar 

and  Conference,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

17- 24 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Flying  Short 

Course:  Oct.  17,  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  Philadelphia;  Oct.  18,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Cincinnati;  Oct.  20,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  New 
Orleans;  Oct.  22,  Stouffer's  Concourse,  Denver;  Oct.  24,  Oakland 
Airport  Hilton,  Bay  Area/Oakland,  Calif. 

18- 21 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  General  Conference,  Keystone 

Resort,  Keystone,  Colo. 

25-27— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Westin  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 28 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Westin 

Hotel,  Seattle. 

26- 28 — American  Association  of  Independent  News  Distributors,  Fall  Con¬ 

vention,  Sheraton  Westport  Inn,  St.  Louis. 

29-30 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Fall 
Sales  Meeting,  Sheraton  Inn  and  Conference  Center,  South  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

NOVEMBER 

2-3— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Economics  of  Sports  Coverage, 
National  Conference,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6-9— National  Association  of  Advertising  Pubiishers,  Fall  Conference,  The 
Waverly,  Atlanta. 

11-13 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.Conference  and  Annual  Meeting,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

11-14 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Chicago  Hilton 
and  Towers,  Chicago. 

11- 15 — Arizona  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Sheraton  Tucson  El 

Conquistador,  Tucson. 

12- 14 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Mystic  Hilton,  Mystic, 

Conn. 

12- 14 — Regional  Minorities  Conference  and  Job  Fair,  Sponsored  by  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Campus  Inn,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

13- 15— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Journalism  Ethics  Con¬ 

ference  for  Journalists.  Cosponsored  by  the  Meadows  Foundation, 
The  Houstonian  Hotel  &  Conference  Center,  Houston. 

16-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  43rd  General  Assembly,  Holiday 
Inn  Crowne  Plaza  Hotel,  Santiago.  Chile. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

25-28 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  How  to  Use  Color,  Orlando  Sentinel, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

25-29 — Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Studies  Seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  City. 

29-30 — ANPA  Health  and  Safety  Symposiun,  Marriott  Orlando  Inn,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

NOVEMBER 

1- 7 — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Reston, 

Va. 

2- 6— ANPA  Newspaper  Color  Scanner  Operations  Seminar,  The  News¬ 

paper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

5-7 — Landon  Associates,  Circulation  Seminar  on  Single  Copy  Sales, 
Sheraton  Inn,  Evansville,  Ind. 

5- 7 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  and  University  of 

Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes;  Circulation  Marketing  Strategies  — 
Blueprint  for  Present  and  Future  Growth,  Wisconsin  Center,  Madi¬ 
son. 

6- 8— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

8-11 — SNPA  Foundation,  Marketing  Newspapers,  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Proof  of  the  exeception  No.  653 

Recently  I  came  across  a  protest  against  the  use  of  the 
maxim,  “The  exception  proves  the  rule,”  on  the  ground 
that  is  both  illogical  and  untrue. 

The  commonly  assumed  meaning  is  that  the  rule  is 
strengthened  or  that  its  validity  is  somehow  enhanced  or 
certified  by  exceptions.  Fowler  devotes  nearly  two  pages 
to  the  expression,  setting  forth  five  interpretations  of  it,  all 
of  them  esoteric,  and  terming  the  generally  understood 
one  wrong. 

Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  says  of  the  phrase, 
“the  exception  tests  the  rule;  often  used  to  mean  ‘the 
exception  establishes  the  rule.'”  Though  tests  is  the  most 
popular  explanation,  Fowler  does  not  mention  it.  Bergen 
Evans  comments,  “There  are  few  phrases  in  the  language 
concerning  whose  exact  meaning  there  is  so  much  dis¬ 
pute.”  In  truth,  it  must  be  added  that  only  the  rare, 
educated  reader  lacks  confidence  that  he  knows  the 
meaning  (i.e.,  establishes,  the  wrong  one,  according  to 
Fowler). 

The  right  meaning,  Fowler  held,  comes  from  the  law. 
He  quotes  Lord  Atkin:  “A  rule  is  not  proved  by  excep¬ 
tions  unless  the  exceptions  themselves  lead  us  to  infer  a 
rule.”  The  original  version  of  the  rule  is  in  Latin,  but  1  will 
forbear  quoting  it. 

It  is  reasonable  to  concede,  however,  that  logical  or 
not,  an  expression  means  what  the  overwhelming  number 
of  its  users  understand  it  to  mean,  regardless  of  its  techni¬ 
cal  origins  or  the  distortions  it  has  undergone  in  arriving  at 
its  present  popular  sense. 

Wayward  Words 

In  a  television  interview.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Webb  repeatedly  referred  to  “downsizing”  naval  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Surprise,  surprise,  this  is  not  just  Penta¬ 
gon  pidgin,  but  is  actually  to  be  found  in  some  dictiona¬ 
ries.  Still,  it  must  have  been  Jargon  like  this  that  inspired 
Maury  Maverick  to  his  assault  on  gobbledygook.  A  little 
later  I  read  a  story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  about  Webb, 
in  which  he  was  directly  quoted  as  using  downsize,  per¬ 
haps  his  favorite  word.  The  writer  discreetly  put  it  in 
quotation  marks. 

The  word  of  the  hour  is  arguably,  used  where  perhaps, 
possibly,  probably  once  grew,  until  we  are  sick  to  death  of 
it:  “This  movie  is  arguably  the  best  of  the  Bond  series.”  It 
seems  to  invite  contention  where  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,  but  nothing  matters  once  a  word  has  become  a  fad; 
reporters  will  use  it  at  all  costs  to  show  they  are  an 
courant. 

“He  did  not  comment  further.”  Use  of  did  not  comment 
farther  should  be  phased  in  gradually  or  it  could  result  in 
newspaper  readers  falling  off  their  chairs  and  possibly 
fracturing  their  skulls  in  their  astonishment  at  failing  to 
find  did  not  elaborate. 

“It  would  be  a  mistake  today  to  underrate  Soviet 
accomplishments”  —  Newsweek.  Well,  wouldn’t  under¬ 
rating  be  a  mistake  anytime? 

From  the  Washington  Post:  ”...  a  party  at  the  home 
of  former  secretary  to  Rosalyn  Carter  Gretchen  Poston.” 
A  nice  mess  the  writer  got  this  sentence  into.  What’s 
wrong  with  English  instead  of  journalese:  "...  a  party  at 
the  home  of  Gretchen  Poston,  former  secretary  to  Rosalyn 
Carter”? 
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O  Copyright  1967,  Maxwell  Communication  Corporation 


A  New  Printer  Emerges 


America's  fastest  growing 
printer  grows  in  response  to 
customer  needs. 

Economic  factors  fluctuate,  mar¬ 
ket  requirements  intensify,  new  busi¬ 
ness  patterns  evolve  and  new  players 
emerge. 

America's  printing  buyers  are  no 
strangers  to  this  sequence  of  events. 
Magazines,  catalogs,  free  standing 
inserts  and  Sunday  magazines  also 
have  changing  characteristics  and 
demands.  Market  conditions  require 
more  definitive  press  runs  both  shqrt 
and  long,  more  targeted  distribution 
both  demographic  and  geographic, 
and  in  general  a  more  responsive 
and  flexible  way  of  doing  business. 

In  response  to  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  America's  printing 
buyers,  a  new  printer  has  emerged, 
Maxwell  Graphics  Group.  As 
America's  fastest  growing  printer. 
Maxwell  presently  ranks  number 
three  in  the  nation  with  twelve  man¬ 
ufacturing  locations. 


Maxwell's  growth  and  philosophy 
is  oriented  entirely  to  customer  bene¬ 
fit.  Our  highly  experienced  and  flexi¬ 
ble  management  style  can  respond 
quickly  to  your  changing  needs.  We 
are  totally  committed  to  the  highest 
levels  of  talent  and  technology 
throughout  our  manufacturing  net¬ 
work.  We  pledge  to  be  the  industry's 
low  cost,  top  quality  producer  and 
we  are  totally  supported  by  one  of 
the  world's  largest  communications 
firms. 

Come  to  us  with  your  questions, 
concerns  and  demands.  Let  us 
show  you  how  America's  fastest 
growing  printer  can  respond.  Call 
800-367-6299  for  more  information 
and  the  number  of  your  nearest  sales 
office. 


GRAPHICS  GROUP 


111  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 


MANUFACTURING  LOCATIONS: 

Alglen,  Pa;  Cary,  NC;  Dallas,  TX;  Dickson,  TN;  Fridley,  MN;  King  of  Prussia,  PA;  Morristown,  TN;  Ml.  Morris,  IL; 
Providence,  Rl;  Richmond,  VA;  Si.  Cloud,  MN;  St.  Paul,  MN. 


How  Creative  Data  Systems 
and  IBM  have  teamed  up 
to  bring  winning  business  solutions 
to  your  team 

1.  We  recognize  that  one  solution  won’t  solve  every 
problem  you  may  have. 

Even  though  our  systems  are  staiidardi/.ed  and  developed  for  the  news- 
pa|)er  industry,  there  are  150  control  files  that  give  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  financial  executives  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  options 
for  their  specific  needs. 

2.  We  utilize  IBM  equipment  for  its  compatibility 
and  dependability. 

For  seven  years  Creative  Data  Systems  has  worked  closely  with  IBM.  Our 
experience  has  affirmed  the  IBM  reputation  for  excellence.  As  a  result  of 
our  joint  effort,  we’re  in  a  position  to  offer  you  the  most  comprehensive 
systems  that  address  your  business  processing  needs. 

3.  We  believe  you  should  continue  receiving  quality 
support  after  uistallation. 

The  members  of  your  team  receive  both  on-site  and  off-site  support  from 
our  team  in  the  form  of  comprehensive  training  sessions.  Two  or  more 
Creative  Data  Systems’  staff  members  are  assigned  to  your  system;  they  ’re 
familiar  with  every'  portion  of  your  system  —  including  all  specifications 
particular  to  your  operation. 

For  more  mformation . . .  and  to  learn  why  more  than  400  U.S. 
newspapers  have  already  selected  Creative  Data  Systems,  call  or  write  today 

C^EAkiVE  DAlA  ^V^lEIiI^ 

9300  W  I  lOlh  Street.  Suite  1.50 
Overland  Park.  KS  66210 
Telephone:  (913)  4.51-4618 
An  IBM  value-added  remarketer 

Newspaper  software  professionals. 


14  past  SNPA 
presidents  to  be 
honored  this  week 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  hold  a 
special  reception  and  dinner  Oct.  10 
at  the  Greenbrier  resort  in  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  to  honor  14  of 
the  association’s  past  presidents. 

The  event  takes  place  one  day 
before  the  opening  of  SNPA’s  Oct. 
1 1-14  annual  convention  at  the  Green¬ 
brier. 

Those  being  honored  are  Peyton 
Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph', 
Edward  L.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times',  Ralph  M. 
Callahan,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star;  Joe 
D.  Smith  Jr.,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk;  W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr., 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal;  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr. ,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  &  Observer  and  Times', 
Douglas  L.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  AdvocatelState- 
Times. 


Incoming  SNPA  president  Creed 
Block  talks  about  his  plans  for  the 
organization.  See  page  16. 


Also,  Bob  Marbut,  Harte-Hanks 
Communications;  Roland  Weeks  Jr., 
Biloxi  (Miss.)  Sun-Herald',  J.  Stewart 
Bryan  Ill,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
DispatchlNews-Leader',  Rhea  T. 
Eskew,  Multimedia;  David  J.  Which- 
ard  II,  Greenville  (N.C.)  Reflector', 
Ruth  S.  Holnriberg,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times',  and  Tom  J.  Hardin, 
Alexandria  Town  Talk. 

Gannett  Foundation 
grants  for  literacy 

Community  adult  literacy  groups  in 
37  cities  have  received  58  renewal 
grants  totaling  nearly  $181,000  in  the 
Gannett  Foundation’s  1987  Adult  Lit¬ 
eracy  Project.  The  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  also  recently  gave  $125,000  in 
special  grants  to  three  national  liter¬ 
acy  organizations,  as  part  of  its  efforts 
to  promote  volunteer  programs  help¬ 
ing  adults  who  cannot  read. 

Baltimore  Sun  race 
is  part  of  marathon 

The  1 5th  annual  Maryland  Mar¬ 
athon  Festival  will  take  place  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  22,  two  weeks  earlier  than 
previous  years. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  sponsoring 
the  Baltimore  Sun  Maryland  Mar¬ 
athon,  also  known  as  the  “Mean  Mar¬ 
athon,”  one  of  the  races  featured 
during  the  running  festival. 
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IsTVnews  shallow? 

IT 

C  1087  KnighiRkIder.  Inc. 


The  Gulfwar  in  90  seconds.  drunk  once  a  week.  Many  started  at  age  its  own  musical  play  "None  for  the 

A  murder  in  a  nearby  town  gets  nine  or  10.  One  out  of  four  smokes  pot.  Road."  Along  with  a  teenage  drug  and 

half  a  minute.  And  crack  use  is  spreading  too  fast  to  alcohol  test  and  several  specials. 

The  story  of  a  fatal  bus  accident  in  quantify.  In  Mobile.  Ala..  Kni^t-Ridder's 

Canada  is  bumped  in  favor  of  a  lion  How  do  you  reach  a  generation  WALA-TV  among  other  efforts,  raised 

cubs  birth  at  the  zoo.  of  young  people  who  have  been  over-  enough  funds  to  keep  the  Partnership 

TV  news  is  selective.  Its  time  is  exposed  to  hard  scare  anti-drug  for  Youth,  an  effective  anti-drug  force  in 

limited.  And  what  it  does  best  is  campaigns?  the  community,  horn  closing  its  doors, 

capture  moments.  The  elation  of  the  WPRI-TV  tried  humor.  WTEN-TV  in  Albany.  N.Y..  got 

elected.  The  downcast  of  the  defeated.  They  turned  to  'Mr.  Bill"  The  clay  a  strong  response  from  its  request  to 

The  joy  on  a  mother's  face  when  her  man  of  &turday  Night  Live  fame  ere-  area  hi^  schools  to  submit  their  own 

child  is  found.  The  blank  stare  of  a  ated  by  Walter  Williams.  Mr.  Bill  is  public  service  announcements.  The  sta- 

stoned  teenager.  famous  for  being  the  quintessential  tion  was  able  to  learn  exactly  how  teens 

Stories  with  pictures.  victim  In  public  service  announcements.  communicate  with  other  teenagers 

Summaries  of  what  matters  most.  Mr.  Bill  was  offered  drugs  and  alcohol  and  tailored  their  efforts  accordingly. 

That's  TV  news  on  a  daily  basis.  and  steadfastly  refused  them  even  as  Knight-Ridder  stations  in  Hicson. 

But  sometimes  stations  move  out  he  got  dumped  on  and  squashed.  Norfolk.  Nashville.  Oklahoma  City  and 

of  their  summarizing  role.  WPRI-TV  Did  these  moments  of  humor  work  Flint  all  took  on  the  same  topic  in  a 

Providence.  R.I..  and  seven  other  Knight-  on  such  a  deadly  serious  topic?  month-long  marathon  of  news  specials. 

Ridder  television  stations  spent  an  In  follow-up  interviews,  the  spots  editorials  and  series  on  the  epidemic 

entire  month  this  year  focusing  on  one  were  remembered  and  talked  about  by  of  addiction  that  has  spread  across 

topic  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  teenagers.  They  broke  through  the  the  country. 

A  tough  task.  clutter  of  messages  and  got  •  It  was  anything  but  shallow 

Tbday.  seven  out  of  10  high  school  their  point  across.  I  But  then  these  are  Knight-Ridder 

seniors  drink.  Almost  half  say  they  get  WPRI-TV  also  broadcast  television  stations. 


KNIGHT-RIDDER 

We  never  underestimate  the  American  people. 


Knight-Ridder.  winner  of  five  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1987.  is  a  worldwide  communications  company  with  eight  television  stations, 
cable  systems,  business  information  services  and  32  daily  newspapers. 
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Political  consultants:  Sacred  cows? 

When  21  top  editors  and  reporters  participated  in  the  J.  Montgom¬ 
ery  Curtis  memorial  seminar  at  the  American  Press  Institute  a 
month  ago  (E&P,  Sept.  19,  pages  16  and  56),  they  noted  the  lack  of 
news  coverage  of  media  consultants  for  the  Presidential  candidates 
and  some  asked  if  they  could  be  “sacred  cows.” 

The  answer  is:  “If  they  were  once,  they  aren’t  any  longer.” 

The  fracas  in  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis’  camp  over  the  Biden  tapes  has 
seen  to  that.  E&P  felt  at  the  time  the  frank  discussion  at  API  — 
when  one  participant  noted  that  “very,  very  few  stories  ever  appear 
about  consultants,  and  when  they  do  by  and  large  they  are  treated 
awfully  well”  —  would  automatically  prompt  more  news  coverage  of 
these  personalities.  It  is  a  case  of  one  gaffe  drawing  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  consultants  and  managers  in  all  camps. 

But,  was  it  a  gaffe? 

A  provocative  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  noted  that  Dukakis’ 
campaign  manager,  John  Sasso,  was  guilty  of  “spreading  vicious 
truths”  and  asked:  “What’s  unfair  about  accuracy?”  “  ‘Attack  videos’ 
sound  bloodthirsty,  like  the  pit  bulls  of  modern  politics.  But  if  their 
contents  are  legitimate,  it’s  hard  to  see  why  they  are  different  from 
documents,”  the  Times  said. 

This  is  going  to  be  debated  in  editorial  circles  for  some  time.  If  the 
film  comparison  was  accurate  —  if  there  was  no  distortion  —  why 
the  fracas?  If  some  smart  tv  editor  had  put  the  film  clips  together  it 
would  have  come  under  the  heading  of  editorial  enterprise.  Was  it 
wrong,  therefore,  for  someone  else  to  do  so? 

La  Prensa  reopens 

Probably  no  other  newspaper  in  modern  history  has  been  so  closely 
involved  with  the  history  of  its  own  country  as  has  La  Prensa  of 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 

The  newspaper  became  prominent  in  its  persistent  opposition  and 
criticism  of  the  Somoza  government  and  frequently  had  to  deal  with 
censorship  imposed  as  that  regime  tightened  its  grip  on  the  country. 
The  assassination  of  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  editor  of  La  Prensa 
and  member  of  the  owning  family,  brought  on  the  revolt  that  threw 
the  Somozas  out.  But,  just  as  it  had  opposed  the  censorship  and 
violations  of  human  rights  of  the  Somozas,  La  Prensa  was  vigilant  in 
calling  attention  to  faults  of  the  Sandinistas  and  it  was  subjected  to 
more  severe  censorship  by  them  and  finally  suppression. 

By  permitting  the  reopening  of  La  Prensa  last  week,  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  have  taken  a  first  step  toward  restoration  of  some  semblance  of 
democracy  in  that  country.  In  its  first  issues.  La  Prensa  has  exer¬ 
cised  the  same  vigorous  editorial  freedom  it  did  before  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas  closed  it  down. 

The  newspaper  becomes,  therefore,  a  weathervane  to  show  the 
trend  of  the  political  climate  in  that  country.  If  the  government 
permits  it  to  exercise  editorial  freedom,  there  is  hope  democracy  will 
be  restored.  If  the  Sandinistas  cannot  tolerate  a  free  press,  it  will  be 
reflected  in  acts  of  censorship  and  suppression  and  the  world  will 
know  the  Sandinistas  don’t  intend  to  live  up  to  their  commitment. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Publisher  says  it’s  time  to  reconsider  purpose  of  JOAs 


Nothing  much  has  changed  during 
the  year  in  the  Detroit  JOA  struggle 
except  that  both  sides  have  stated 
predictable  positions  in  the  public 
hearing. 

The  basic  fact  remains,  as  Gan- 
nett’s  Alan  Neuharth  stated  so  well  in 
testimony,  “It  is  a  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  fact  .  .  .  that  in  a  competitive 
situation  of  the  two  newspapers  or 
more,  the  dominant  newspaper  ulti¬ 
mately  thrives,  the  (weaker)  newspa¬ 
per  ultimately  dies  or  is  saved  by  a 
JOA  .  .  .  There  are  no  exceptions.” 

Knight-Ridder’s  CEO  Alvah  Chap¬ 
man  testified  that  if  the  JOA  is  not 
granted,  he  will  recommend  shutting 
down  the  Free  Press.  Neuharth  made 
clear  the  News  strategy  (which  he 
now  seems  capable  of  enforcing):  (1) 
Achieving  dominance  in  the  Detroit 
market  (translated:  run  the  Free  Press 
off  the  road),  or  (2)  Get  a  JOA. 
Regardless  of  what  the  politicians 
say,  without  a  JOA  Detroit  will  end  up 
with  one  paper,  like  Cleveland, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  else¬ 
where. 

Isn’t  it  time  to  reconsider  what  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is,  or 
should  be,  trying  to  preserve?  Yes,  it 
is  designed  to  save  the  “failing  news¬ 
paper,”  but  doesn’t  its  justification 
really  lie  in  preserving  the  city’s  “two 
voices”? 

If  so,  shouldn’t  the  Justice  Dept, 
attempt  —  even  be  obligated  by  the 
NPA  law  —  to  try  to  solve  the 
dilemma  by  considering  both  the  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  at  work  and  the  public 
interest? 

Assuming  this  is  the  mandate,  two 
crucial  factors  must  be  dealt  with. 

The  first  regards  profit-taking.  It 
hardly  serves  equity  to  give  the  late- 
coming  News  ownership  either  the 
immediate  or  long-range  advantage. 
After  all,  Gannett  entered  the  market 
with  its  eyes  open,  then  initiated  the 
JOA  deal  with  “unseemly  haste,” 
and  now  is  prepared  to  have  a  JOA  or 
run  the  Free  Press  out  of  town. 

Secondly,  in  similar  vein,  if  Gan¬ 
nett  gets  a  3-2  majority  on  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  board,  it  will  “own  the  store.” 

As  a  modest  proposal,  I  suggest 
Justice  first  impose  a  moratorium  on 
profits  for  all  upperdogs  in  this  kind  of 
situation,  perhaps  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  related  to  time  of  ownership. 

In  the  Detroit  instance,  it  could  sti¬ 
pulate  that  Gannett  share  no  profits 
accruing  to  the  Free  Press  (after  alt, 
it’s  the  “failing  newspaper”  and 


needs  them  more).  Gannett  would 
still  receive  substantial  relief  simply 
by  eliminating  losses. 

Secondly,  the  fifth  member  of  the 
managing  board  should  be  chosen 
either  by  the  Justice  Department  or 
by  agreement  or  the  two  papers 
involved,  or  perhaps  by  all  three, 
since  the  goal  is  equity  between  the 
two  owners  and  a  safeguard  of  the 
public  interest. 

These  special  provisions  should  go 
far  in  recognizing  economic  realities. 


E&P  associate  editor  George  Gar- 
neau,  who  has  handled  the  technical 
beat  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
named  Washington,  D.C.  editor  and 
relocated  to  E&P’s  office  in  the 
National  Press  Building. 

Jim  Rosenberg  has  joined  E&P  as 
an  associate  editor  and  will  handle  the 
tech  beat  out  of  E&P’s  New  York 
City  office. 

Rosenberg  joins  E&P  from  General 
Drafting  Company,  where  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  regional  travel  guide.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Herald- 
News  in  Passaic  Co.,  N.J. 

Garneau  joined  E&P  from  The  Dis¬ 
patch  in  Union  City,  N.J.  Prior  to 


on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  validating  the  JOA  as  public 
policy. 

Whatever  the  exact  arrangements, 
the  attorney  general  does  have  the 
power  to  impose  conditions.  Perhaps 
but,  then,  the  attorney  general  does 
not  have  to  grant  a  J(3a,  either. 

Victor  Jose 

(Jose  is  editor  and  publisher.  The 
Graphic,  Richmond,  Ind.) 


that,  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal  and  the  Key 
West  (Fla.)  Citizen. 

Southam  sells 
Coles  bookstores 

The  sale  of  52  bookstores  and  asso¬ 
ciated  assets  in  the  United  States  of 
Coles  Books  Stores  Limited  to  Wal- 
denbooks  Inc.  has  been  completed. 

Waldenbooks  Inc.,  headquartered 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  acquired  the 
stores  and  their  inventories  from 
Coles,  a  subsidiary  of  Southam  Inc., 
by  means  of  a  cash  payment. 


FROM  WASHINGTON, 
August,  1987... 

“Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  closed 
4 1  days  of  Iran-Contra  hearings  by  observing 
that  after  three  months  of  hearing  250  hours  of 
testimony  from  29  witnesses,  examining  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pages  of  documents  and  releasing 
1,059  official  exhibits,  many  dealing  with  some 
of  the  most  sensitive  secrets  of  the  U.S.  government , 
the  Iran-Contra  ‘story  has  now  been  told.  ’ 

“‘At  the  same  time,  Inouye  acknowledged, 

‘We  may  never  know,  with  precision  and  truth, 
why  it  ever  happened.  ’  PAore  bluntly,  despite 
fascinating  hearings  that  produced  extraordinary 
information,  the  Iran-contra  committees  were 
unable  to  crack  the  case.  ” 

— Haynes  Johnson  of  The  Washington  Post 


Every  Wednesday  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071  (202)  334-6173 


Garneau  named  E&P’s  Washington  editor; 
Rosenberg  to  handle  the  technical  beat 
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Macon  And 
ChooseMotta' 


And  News  and  Hie 
Wier  To  Go  With  Clean, 


The  good  citizens  of  Macon,  Georgia  and 
Evansville,  Indiana  will  applaud  (with  clean  hands) 
when  their  new^)^)ers  start  rolling  off  the  new 
Motterflexo  press  lines. 

Water  based  inks  that  dry  smudge-proof, 
brilliant  color  or  black  and  white  reproduction,  fest 
start-up  and  big  savings  in  new^rint  are  all  known 
advant^es  with  flexo  printing.  So,  that  leads  us  to . . . 

The  Big  Question 

Since  the  flexo  process  offers  economical, 
ecological  and  aesthetic  advantages  over  other  print¬ 
ing  methods,  whose  flexo  presses  do  you  buy?  For 
Scripps  Howard  and  for  Knight-Bidder’s  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News,  the  decision  was  based  on 
some  very  sound  reasoning.  And  sound  reasoning 
led  to  a  pretty  easy  answer. 


NATO  concern  ^ 

Galvin  wants  other 
up  it  misstes  go  f 


Plane  hits  crowded)) 


3  missi  ng 
m  Persian 
Gulf  crash 

U.S.  copter  was 
on  routine  fight 


Evansvflle 

FfexoRiesses! 


The  Easy  Answer  For  Evansville 

You  buy  Motter.  Scripps  Howard’s  National 
Production  and  Engineering  Director,  Ralph  Eary, 
saw  nothing  but  pluses  in  Mutter’s  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  withflexo  . . .  “'HieyVe  been  at  it  longer  than 
anyone  else,  and  they’ve  always  made  quality  equip¬ 
ment”  Pluses  in  Mutter’s  confidence  and  openness 
. . .  “Tlieywere  the  only  conq)any  in  the  business  to 
demonstrate  an  actual  operating  press  at  the  ANPA 
Show.”  And  pluses  in  Mutter’s  concern  for  the  needs 
of  the  Courier . . .  “Tliey  really  had  our  interests 
at  heart  —  we  knowwe’ll  get  the  quality  and  service 
from  them.” 


Meanwhile,  Over  Li  Maccm . . . 

Practically  ditto.  Jim  Plunkett,  Production 
Director  of  Knight-Ridd^s  Macon  Telegrjq)h  and 
News  liked  what  he  saw  in  the  Motter  press . . . 
“Si5)erior  reel,  ink  management  system,  redundancy 
in  the  electrical  drive . . .  Motteris  ahead  of  all  the 
others.  TlieyVe  done  alot  of  research  and  really  have 
the  e3q)erience  in  flexo.”  And  as  for  quality:  “I  was 
impre^  with  the  quality  of  the  equipment  and  the 
qu^ty  control  in  theplant”  And  the  people  factor  is 
in^rtant . . .  “We  feel  we  can  workvery  well  with 
the  Motter  people,  and  that’s  really  important  in  a 
developing  tecfmology.  We  know  the^ll  be  there 


ifthere’s  a  problem” 

Confidence  in  Mutter’s  experience, 
technology,  and  leadership  in  flexo  helps  make 
the  buying  decision  far,  far  easier.  Maybe  you 
have  a  fiexo  decision  to  make — we’d  like  to 
discuss  it  with  you.  Call  or  write  us. 


MOTTER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  PA 
(717)755-1071 

Designers  And  Manufacturers  Of 
W^-Fed  Printing  Eguipment 


Bigger 

isn^  necessarily 

better* 


Booth  wins  30 


Its  some-  \ 
thing  we  all  '•  V 

know.  And  the  ^  \ 

examples  V,  \ 

abound.  David  \ 

slew  Goliath.  Good 
things  come  in  small  . 

packages.  But  sometimes  x 
we  forget.  take  size  for 

granted  and  think  its  all  that 
counts.  Its  not.  Its  how'  you  do  ^ 
your  work,  not  how  big  you  are. 

The  writers,  editors,  photog- 
raphers-all  the  people  at  the  Booth 
newspapers  obviously  do  their 
work  very'  well.  The  Michigan  Press 
Association  recently  awarded 
first,  second  and  third  place  in 
the  General  Excellence  category  ^ 
to  three  Btx>th  newspapers.  The  ‘  i 
highest  professional  honor  that  T 
can  be  awarded  a  Michigan  daily  « 


newspaper.  In 
/  .  jf'  all,  Bcxjth  ttx)k 

/  ,/  a  6  firsts,  5  sec- 
^  /  onds,  11  thirds 

^  and  6  honorable 
mentions  in  almost 
every  category  judged. 
Thirty  awards  in  all.  More 
wm  than  anybody  else  in  the  state. 
^  'Xfe’d  like  to  thank  the 

Michigan  Press  Association  for 
recognizing  what  our  1  million  plus 
readers  find  out  every  day 
It’s  not  how  big  you  are,  it’s  how 
good  you  are. 

Members  of  the  Newhouse  group 
of  newspapers. 


Ann  Arbor  News  ‘Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Flint  Journal  •  Saginaw  News 
Bay  City  Times  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Grand  Rapids  Press  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
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Mountain  or  molehill? 


Six-month-old  controversy  over  the  lack  of  attribution  in  an 
award-winning  newspaper  article  is  still  drawing  opinions  from  editors 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  lack  of  attribution  involving 
about  200  words  in  an  award-winning 
5, 000- word  story  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  has  touched  off  a  con¬ 
troversy  that  has  engulfed  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  from  the  Associated 
Press  to  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

Although  the  controversy  surfaced 
six  months  ago,  it  remains  a  much- 
discussed  topic  among  certain  news¬ 
paper  editors  who  refuse  to  let  the 
matter  die. 

At  center  stage  in  the  debate  is  not 
only  the  story  itself,  but  also  John 
Perry ,  editor  of  the  Rome  (Ga. )  News- 
Tribune,  who  has  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  “cast  a  shadow”  over  a 
young  journalist’s  first  Pulitzer  Prize 
with  his  contention  that  the  missing 
attribution  constituted  “a  possible 
breach  of  Journalistic  ethics.” 

Perry  has  also  been  accused  of 
“irresponsible  journalism”  and  with 
fanning  the  flames  of  the  controversy 
to  keep  it  alive.  He  has  not  only 
wound  up  feuding  with  AP  over  its 
refusal  to  electronic  carbon  the 
News-Tribune’s  stories  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but,  after  discovering  an  error  in 
the  Inquirer’s  letter  nominating  Steve 
Twomey  forthe  Pulitzer,  has  incurred 
the  Philadelphia  paper’s  wrath  by 
questioning  if  the  prize  should  be 
returned. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Perry  has 
created  a  stir  in  the  newspaper  world. 
In  1985,  he  drew  national  attention 
with  an  E&P  article  that  said  newspa¬ 
pers  did  not  have  an  obligation  to  be 
fair.  He  argued  that  newspapers  were 
obligated  to  report  with  “accuracy, 
timeliness,  incisiveness  and  perti¬ 
nence,”  but  said  fairness  “just 
doesn’t  fit  in  with  the  other  four.  You 
cannot  have  all  five  [E&P,  Dec.  28, 
1985,  p.40].” 

Perry  also  received  newspaper 
industry  attention  when  he  was  fired 
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This  5,000  word  award-winning 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  article  by  Steve 
Twomey  contained  about  200  words 
that  some  editors  now  claim  should 
have  been  attributed. 

in  1983  as  editor  of  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  in  a  dispute  with  the 
publisher  over  the  publisher’s  drink¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  department 
head  meeting  in  a  conference  room. 
Perry  felt  the  publisher  was  violating 
his  own  ban  on  food  and  drink  in 
carpeted  areas  and  walked  out  of  the 
meeting. 


“/  don’t  think  what  I 
did  was  outside  the 
norms  of  everyday 
practice,”  Twomey  toid 
E&P. 


The  Inquirer  article  that  has  raised 
the  attribution  questions,  “America’s 
Carriers:  Ultimate  Weapon  or  Easy 
Target,”  was  published  Oct.  5,  1986, 
in  its  Sunday  magazine.  Its  author, 
Twomey  of  the  Inquirer  staff,  had 


spent  time  aboard  the  USS  America 
in  researching  his  article  and  mixed  in 
vignettes  of  shipboard  action  with  his 
discussion  of  the  effectiveness  and 
vulnerabilities  of  the  U.S.  supercar¬ 
riers. 

The  article  won  a  writing  award 
from  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  1987  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  feature  writing. 

The  attribution  question  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Twomey  himself  at  an 
early-bird  session  during  the  ASNE 
convention  last  April  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

One  of  the  two  excerpts  selected 
from  Twomey’s  work  for  discussion 
consisted  of  three  paragraphs  about 
the  sinking  by  an  Exocet  missile  of  the 
British  frigate  HMS  Sheffield  during 
the  Falklands  War.  The  paragraphs, 
which  came  at  the  last  third  of  the 
article,  were  being  used  for  a  transi¬ 
tion  to  discuss  how  vulnerable  U.S. 
supercarriers  were  to  these  inexpen¬ 
sive  but  deadly  missiles. 

The  paragraphs  for  discussion  had 
been  selected  by  Don  Fry,  associate 
director  of  the  Poynter  Institute  for 
Media  Studies,  who  was  moderating 
the  session. 

Twomey  pointed  out  first  to  Fry  the 
night  before,  and  then  to  those  at  the 
session,  that  the  paragraph  on  the 
Exocet  missile  was  not  original  work 
but  paraphrasing  based  on  his 
research,  including  passages  about 
the  Sheffield’s  sinking  in  the  book  The 
War  in  the  Falklands,  co-authored  by 
three  British  journalists  who  were 
members  of  the  Sunday  Times  Insight 
Team. 

“1  don’t  think  what  I  did  was  out¬ 
side  the  norms  of  everyday  practice,” 
Twomey  told  E&P.  He  explained  that 
the  passage  was  “condensed”  from 
information  in  the  book  and  several 
other  sources  for  the  purpose  of  “get¬ 
ting  in  and  getting  out”  of  the  sinking 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


(Continued  from  page  II) 
of  the  Sheffield. 

“My  purpose  was  not  to  give  a 
blow-by-blow,  minute-by-minute 
account,”  he  said. 

(Twomey  is  currently  on  leave  from 
the  Inquirer  in  order  to  be  with  his 
wife  who  took  a  job  at  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News,  another 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper.) 

Several  editors  present  at  the 
ASNE  session  asked  Twomey  if  he 
had  attributed  the  passage  to  the 
book,  and  became  concerned  that  he 
had  not.  The  tack  of  attribution,  they 
felt,  could  result  in  readers  being  mis¬ 
led  that  information  on  the  sinking  of 
the  Sheffield  came  from  interviews 
Twomey  himself  had  conducted. 

One  of  those  expressing  concern 
was  David  Stolberg,  assistant  general 
editorial  manager  for  Scripps  Howard 
newspapers. 

“I  happen  to  be  the  one  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  who  asked,  ‘Did  you  attribute 
it?’  ”  Stolberg  said.  “My  position  has 
always  been,  when  in  doubt,  attribute 
it.  If  that  had  been  done,  then  all  the 
flap  would  not  have  taken  place. 

“This  is  all  the  stuff  [Detroit  Free 
Press  publisher]  David  Lawrence  and 
the  credibility  study  told  us.  We’ve 
got  to  be  straight  with  the  reader.” 

Stolberg  suggested  “an  explana¬ 
tory  box  someplace”  could  also  have 
served  the  purpose  of  attribution  if 
putting  it  in  the  text  would  have  inter¬ 
rupted  the  story’s  flow. 

While  Stolberg  took  the  position 
that  attribution  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  he  felt  the  lack  of  it  was  a  minor 
journalistic  infraction  in  an  otherwise 
exemplary  article. 

“My  feeling  is,  [the  article]  was 
deserving  of  the  ASNE  and  Pulitzer 
prizes.” 


The  questions  raised  at  the  session 
also  prompted  Anthony  Day,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
ASNE  awards  program,  to  look  into 
the  matter.  He  eventually  wrote  to 
ASNE  members  what  he  character¬ 
ized  as  “a  long-winded  letter  about  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot.” 

Day  continued,  “Don  [Fry]  and  I 
agreed  that  attribution  would  have 
been  better,  but  it  was  no  sin.  It  was, 
after  all,  a  historical  event  ...  .It 
turns  out  that  all  accounts  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Sheffield  have  basically  the 
same  source:  a  pool  reporter.” 


Rome  (Go.)  News-Tribune  editor 
John  Perry,  who  has  raised  questions 
about  the  prize-winning  article,  has 
said  he  simply  wants  to  generate  an 
industrywide  discussion  on  attribution. 

Day  also  stressed  that  he.  Fry  and 
others  who  have  examined  Twomey’s 
article  all  agreed  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  plagiarism  involved. 

In  a  separate  letter  to  the  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  Day  said  there  was  “never  any 
question  of  Mr.  Twomey’s  violating 
any  common  practice  of  journalistic 
ethics  by  failing  to  acknowledge  the 
book  from  which  he  drew  the  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

Gene  Roberts,  Inquirer  president 
and  executive  editor,  believes  no 
attribution  was  necessary  because 
Twomey  was  “dealing  with  some¬ 
thing  that’s  history,  and  doing  it  illus¬ 
tratively  to  make  a  point.” 

Roberts  also  remarked  that 
accounts  of  the  Sheffield’s  sinking 
came  from  a  pool  report  put  together 
by  British  Press  Association  reporter 


Peter  Archer  from  his  interviews  with 
survivors. 

“There  was  no  reporter  on  board 
the  Sheffield,”  Roberts  said.  “If 
Twomey  attributed  it  to  the  book,  the 
problem  was  the  quote  wasn’t  original 
to  the  book.” 

Roberts  was  referring  to  the  quote, 
“My  God,  it’s  missile,”  uttered  sim- 
lutaneously  by  two  Sheffield  officers. 
He  said  the  quote  appears  without 
attribution  in  at  least  two  books  on  the 
Falklands  War,  the  other  being  The 
Battle  for  the  Falklands. 

Archer,  according  to  Roberts, 
believes  the  quote  came  from  his  pool 


report  and  is  in  the  public  domain. 

“The  quote  is  exactly  the  same 
quote”  in  both  books,  Robert  said, 
including  tne  description  of  the  officers 
speaking  simultaneously.  “That’s  why 
this  is  ridiculous.’’ 

Paul  Eddy,  one  of  The  War  in  the 
Falklands’  three  co-authors,  denied 
the  passages  relied  on  by  Twomey 
came  from  pool  reports. 

“There  are  descriptions  from  pool 
reports,  but  what  he  lifted  is  not,” 
Eddy  told  E&P.  He  said  Twomey’s 
paraphrasing  was  “based  on”  pas¬ 
sages  written  from  Insight  Team 
interviews  with  the  Sheffield’s  cap¬ 
tain  in  England  and  with  the  Exocet’s 
French  developer. 

Eddy  also  said  Twomey  was 
“sloppy”  in  his  paraphrasing.  “The 
thing  in  the  end  that  pissed  me  off  is  he 
got  it  wrong.  He  implies  they  eva¬ 
cuated  the  ship  [right  away]  when 
they  spent  hours  fighting  the  fire. 

“I  think  as  a  general  rule,  if  you’re 
lifting  stuff  you  haven’t  checked,  it  is 
helpful  to  let  the  reader  know  where 
it’s  come  from.  The  assumption  of  the 
reader  is  that  he’s  been  around  and 
happened  to  speak  with  people  on  the 
Shefield.” 

Twomey  responded  to  Eddy’s 
statements  by  pointing  out  of  the 
Exocet  information  in  his  article  — 
such  as  the  pounds  of  explosives  in 
the  warhead  —  is  “a  fact  incredibly 
easy  to  obtain,  like  from  Jane’s." 

Twomey  added  that  Eddy’s  con¬ 
tention  that  he  got  some  information 
wrong  makes  attribution  “even  less 
of  an  issue.  If  I  were  Eddy,  I  would  be 
grateful  I  didn’t  attribute  to  him  if  I 
got  it  wrong.” 

The  question  of  attribution  in  Two¬ 
mey’s  story  will  be  examined  in  an 
article  for  the  APME  Bulletin  by  Price 
Colman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Stuart  (Fla.)  News.. 

“No  one’s  not  recognized  Two¬ 
mey’s  writing  ability  and  talents,  but  I 
feel  it’s  a  valid  issue.  The  article’s 
won  two  prizes.  That  makes  it  a  seed¬ 
ling  for  the  discussion,”  Colman  said, 
adding  that  his  piece  focuses  on  the 
“larger  question”  of  what  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  attribution  should  be. 
“There’s  a  lack  of  consensus.” 

Fry  of  the  Poynter  Institute  also 
said  that  he  wants  to  use  the  Twomey 
article  as  a  springboard  for  an  “indus- 
trywide  discussion  of  larger 
attribution  —  passages  et  cetera  — 
how  to  do  it  without  interrupting  the 
story’s  telling.” 

The  Twomey  matter  probably 
would  have  remained  an  academic 
discussion  over  attribution  had  not 
John  Perry  also  been  at  the  early-bird 
ASNE  session  and  decided  to  have 
his  newspaper  report  on  “an  event  I 
saw.  I  did  not  raise  the  issue.” 


“I  think  as  a  general  rule,  if  you’re  lifting  stuff  that 
you  haven’t  checked,  it  is  helpful  for  the  reader  to 
know  where  it’s  come  from.” 
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Associated  Press  refused  to  carry  on 
the  AP  wire  the  article  from  Perry's 
paper  which  raised  questions  about 
Twomey's  article.  AP  president  Lou 
Boccardi  wrote  to  Perry  that  he  felt  the 
questions  raised  were  "picayune"  and 
"groundless"  and  that  carrying  the 
story  on  the  AP  wire  would  unfairly  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  article. 

After  Twomey's  story  won  the 
Pulitzer,  Perry  decided  to  assign 
Rebecca  Masters  to  do  a  story  on  the 
attribution  question.  He  wanted  her 
to  contact  other  editors  for  their 
views. 

(The  Inquirer  has  contended  that 
Masters  at  first  raised  the  issue  of 
plagiarism  with  editors.  This  Masters 
denied.  “We  never  brought  up  pla¬ 
giarism  at  all.  That's  something  some¬ 
one  else  told  them,”  she  said. 
“We've  looked  at  this  as  an  issue  of 
attribution.”) 

“My  original  point,”  Perry  told 
E&P,  “is  not  whether  you  attribute  or 
don't  attribute.  In  writing  a  colorful 
story,  is  it  good  journalistic  practice 
to  be  so  dramatic  in  your  writing  that 
you  lead  your  reader  to  assume  you 
were  at  the  scene  when  you 
weren't?” 

Masters'  story,  “Right  to  know 
who  messengers  are,”  appeared  April 
28  on  the  News-Tribune's  editorial 
page.  It  ran  there.  Perry  said,  because 
that  was  the  only  place  the  newspaper 
had  space  for  it. 

But  in  an  italicized  lead-in  to  Mas¬ 
ters'  story.  Perry  raised  the  question 
that  the  lack  of  attribution  may  be  a 
“breach  of  journalistic  ethics.”  While 
all  of  the  other  editors  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  attribution  have  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  terms  of  what  constitutes 
“good  journalistic  practice,”  Perry 
was  the  only  one  to  wonder  about 
ethics. 

Perry  wanted  the  AP  to  pick  up 
Masters'  story,  but  the  news  service 
declined. 


Perry  ultimately  sent  a  letter  to  AP 
president  Louis  D.  Boccardi 
demanding  to  know  the  reasons  why 
the  news  service  had  “killed”  the 
story.  Perry  had  previously  sent  the 
story  and  his  chronology  of  events  to 
the  Georgia  Associated  Press  News 
Council. 


Column  accusing  Twomey  of  "pla¬ 
giarism"  creates  a  new  controversy. 
See  page  60. 


Perry  also  sent  copies  of  Masters' 
story  to  other  newspapers.  One  of 
those  papers  which  decided  to  reprint 
it  was  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

Perry  pointed  to  the  Denver 
paper's  decision  as  proof  that  that 
other  newspapers  shared  his  con¬ 
cerns.  He  said  AP  should  have  picked 
up  the  story  and  let  the  editors  make 
“their  own  decisions”  about  running 
it.  He  also  wondered  if  the  AP  were 
“looking  after  a  bigger  client." 

(At  a  later  stage  of  the  controversy, 
the  Sunday  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
Journal  did  its  own  story  about  the 
Twomey/Perry  matter,  and  Perry 
renewed  his  feud  with  AP  when  the 
news  service  did  not  carry  its  own 
version  of  the  story  which  he  wanted 
to  reprint  in  the  News-Tribune.) 


“We  did  not  carry  your  story  about 
the  brief  Twomey  reference  to  the 
Falklands  because,  in  our  judgment, 
the  accusation  against  him  was  pica¬ 
yune,  if  not  groundless  ...  I  note 
without  comment  that  the  supposedly 
full  package  you  sent  me  in  your  May 
22  letter  fails  to  include  the  letter  to 
the  editor  of  your  own  newspaper, 
from  Anthony  Day,  disassociating 
himself  completely  from  the  shadow 
you  are  trying  to  cast  on  the  Pulitzer 
award  to  Twomey.” 

Excerpts  of  the  Twomey  article  that 
have  raised  attribution  questions 
appear  on  page  56. 

Perry  felt  Boccardi's  letter  was  a 
personal  attack. 

“All  in  God's  world  1  was  doing 
was  reporting.  I  asked  questions  and, 
boy,  did  they  not  want  that.” 

“That  letter  was  written  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  John,  that 
letter  wasn't  written  to  attack  him,” 
Boccardi  said.  “The  letter  stated  my 
agreement  with  the  news  judgment 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  executive 
editor  Eugene  Roberts  said  Perry  was 
guilty  of  "irresponsible  journalism" 
because  he  assigned  a  reporter  to  call 
the  Inquirer  and  ask  questions  about 
the  Twomey  article  without  anyone  at 
Perry's  paper  having  read  it. 

that  the  AP  had  made.  [The]  ommis- 
sion  of  that  attribution  in  that  circum¬ 
stance  did  not  justify  casting  a 
shadow  on  the  award.” 

“Lou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.  He's  wrong,”  Perry  responded 
to  the  allegation.  “I'm  trying  to  get  a 
dialogue  going.  There  is  a  dialogue 


going. 

He  added,  “If  AP  had  covered  the 
thing,  it  would  be  over  and  done 
with.” 

However,  Boccardi  was  not  alone 
in  believing  that  a  shadow,  however 
much  undeserved,  had  indeed  been 
cast  over  Twomey's  prizes. 

“1  feel  sorry  for  Twomey,”  Day 
said.  “People  are  going  to  remember 
that  Twomey  got  a  prize  and  they  are 
going  to  remember  that  there's  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  it.” 

Twomey  declined  to  comment  on 
whether  he  felt  a  shadow  had  been 
cast  on  his  prize,  or  if  Perry  was  being 
unfair.  But  he  did  ask  why,  if  an 
industry  discussion  on  attribution 
was  what  Perry  wanted,  his  story  was 
the  only  one  being  talked  about. 

The  News-Tribune's  persistence  in 
investigating  Twomey's  article 
resulted  in  phase  two  of  the  con¬ 
troversy:  The  newspaper  discovered 
that  the  Inquirer  had  erred  in  its  nomi¬ 
nating  letter  to  the  Pulitzer  board 
when  it  said  Twomey  had  been 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


“My  position  has  aiways  been  when  in  doubt, 
attribute  it.  if  that  had  been  done,  then  aii  the  fiap 
wouid  not  have  taken  piece.” 
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Washington  Post,  Woodward  answer  critics 

Defend  the  way  information  for  investigative  editor’s  book  was  bandied 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Washington  Post  and  Bob 
Woodward  have  come  under  seige 
again,  this  time  for  the  handling  of 
Woodward’s  new  book  on  the  CIA. 

The  newspaper  and  the  reporter, 
who  with  Carl  Bernstein  made  waves 
in  the  Watergate  scandal,  adamantly 
stand  by  the  book.  Veil:  The  Secret 
Wars  of  the  CIA  1981-1987,  and  how 
they  released  news  stories  developed 
during  its  research. 

“Woodward  has  a  special  position 
at  the  Washington  Post,  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  its  readers,” 
Ben  Bradlee,  Post  executive  editor, 
commented. 

The  book  has  subjected  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Woodward,  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  investigations,  to 
attacks  on  credibility  as  well  as  accu¬ 
sations  of  hoarding  the  news  for  profit 
and  damaging  U.S.  intelligence  oper¬ 
ations. 

President  Reagan  said  the  book 
“has  an  awful  lot  of  fiction.” 

Sophia  Casey,  widow  of  the  late 
CIA  chief,  accused  Woodward  of 
lying  in  his  account  of  Casey’s  death¬ 
bed  nod-of-the-head  admission  to 
knowing  that  profits  from  arms  sales 
to  Iran  supported  the  revolution  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment. 

Richard  Helms,  a  former  CIA 
director,  said  on  ABC’s  Nightline:  “I 
think  this  kind  of  book  does  grave 
damage  to  U.S.  interests  abroad,  par¬ 
ticularly  our  allies.” 

Bobby  Inman,  former  deputy  CIA 
director,  objected  to  Woodward’s 
“cavalier”  treatment  of  sensitive 
intelligence,  including  names  of 
sources. 

Sen.  William  Cohen  of  Maine,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  said  it  would  be  “out  of 
character”  for  Casey,  who  was  so 
obsessed  with  secrecy  that  he  once 
threatened  to  prosecute  the  Post  if  it 
published  intelligence  secrets,  to  talk 
repeatedly  and  at  length  with  Wood¬ 
ward,  one  of  the  nation’s  best  known 
investigative  reporters. 

Other  legislators  suggested  it  would 
be  “a  serious  breach  of  security.” 


BOB 
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CIA  1981-1987 


New  York  Times  columnist  Flora 
Lewis  charged  that  Woodward  and 
the  Post  “hoarded  information”  of 
potential  impact  on  the  congressional 
Iran-contra  hearings. 

Noting  a  risk  to  press  freedom  “if 
the  judgment  on  when  to  publish  and 
how  is  seen  to  turn  on  sheer  commer¬ 
cial  impact,”  she  asked:  “What  did 
the  editors  of  the  Washington  Post 
know  and  when  did  they  know  it?” 

In  interviews  and  published 
accounts.  Post  editors  and  Wood¬ 
ward  stand  by  the  book  and  the  timeli¬ 
ness  in  which  stories  stemming  from 
its  research  came  to  light. 


that  the  critics  think  was  more  appro¬ 
priate.” 

Woodward,  44,  stands  firmly  by  the 
book,  the  facts  of  which  have  not 
been  seriously  challenged.  In  fact,  it 
is  so  accurate  that  Inman  claimed  it 
reported  briefings  with  Casey  that 
could  only  have  been  revealed  by 
Casey  or  his  notes. 

Much  of  the  controversy,  however, 
stems  from  the  sensitivity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  from  Woodward’s  dual  role 
as  Post  reporter  and  as  author. 

The  book  is  based  on  more  than  48 
substantive  interviews  or  talks  with 
Casey  between  1983  and  his  death  last 
May,  as  well  as  with  250  others 
involved  in  intelligence.  Most  were 
on  background,  because  people 
would  not  discuss  intelligence  with¬ 
out  protection  from  being  identifed, 
he  wrote. 

There  was  no  other  way  to  write  an 
un-sterilized  book  on  the  CIA,  Wood¬ 
ward  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Dialogue  came  from  at  least  one 
participant,  notes  or  memos,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  book.  People’s  thoughts  and 
beliefs  came  from  the  source  or  others 
farhiliar  with  them.  Also  used  were 
news  stories  and  findings  of  various 
investigations  of  the  Iran-contra 
affair. 

After  congressional  Iran-contra 
hearings,  the  book  was  finished  in 
August  and  rushed  into  print  by 
Simon  &  Schuster  Inc. 

Woodward  said  work  on  the  book 
began  in  late  1984  as  a  Post  project 
examining  Casey’s  influence  on  the 
CIA.  The  arrangement,  according  to 


For  its  part,  the  Post  said  it  received  75  stories  from 
Woodward  whiie  he  worked  on  the  book,  inciuding 
new  reveiations  on  inteliigence  operations. 


“It  isn’t  enough  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  thanks  to  Bob  Woodward, 
got  all  these  stories  first,”  Ben  Brad¬ 
lee  said  in  answer  to  why  important 
revelations  did  not  appear  in  the  Post 
until  the  book  came  out.  “It’s  that  we 
didn’t  get  them  to  fit  some  schedule 


Woodward  and  managing  editor 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  was  similar  to 
the  arrangement  for  Woodward’s 
books  about  the  Supreme  Court  and 
about  John  Belushi. 

Woodward  would  continue  at  the 
Post  on  full  pay  while  working  on  the 
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book.  He  was  assigned  a  full-time 
researcher,  Barbara  Feinman,  who 
worked  with  Woodward  apart  from 
the  Post.  He  credits  the  book  as  much 
to  her  as  to  himself.  In  addition,  sev¬ 
eral  Post  editors  worked  closely  on 
the  book. 

For  its  part,  the  Post  said  it 
received  75  stories  from  Woodward 
while  he  worked  on  the  book,  includ¬ 
ing  new  revelations  on  intelligence 
operations. 

For  $1,  the  Post  bought  first  syndi¬ 
cation  rights  to  the  excerpts,  which  it 
sold  to  Newsweek  (also  owned  by  the 
Washington  Post  Co.)  for  $75,000  and 
to  50  newspapers  for  up  to  $10,000 
each.  The  working  relationship 
between  Woodward  of  the  Post  and 
Woodward  the  author  was  “trust¬ 
ing,”  according  to  Woodward. 

“It’s  a  balancing  act.  I  think  it  actu¬ 
ally  was  a  reinforcing  thing,  you 
know,  working  on  the  book  helped  get 
the  stories  nobody  else  got,”  he  said. 

According  to  Downie,  Woodward 
“continually  kept  us  advised”  on  his 
research.  “Nobody  hoarded  any¬ 
thing,”  Downie  said. 


Bradlee  said  he  agreed  with  Wood¬ 
ward  that  the  Post  “would  be  getting 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  regularly. 
Woodward  and  I  have  been  dealing 
together  a  long  time.  These  were  not 
hostile  negotiations  here  but,  on  the 
question  of  whether  he  kept  anything 
for  the  book.  I’m  sure  he  did.” 

One  controversial  item  involved 
Woodward’s  assertion  that  Casey 
admitted  knowing  about  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  affair.  The  dramatic  disclosure 
came  on  the  last  page  of  the  book  and 
from  a  brief  hospital  encounter  with 
Casey  in  late  January  after  he  had  a 
brain  tumor  removed. 

Woodward  reported  that  during  the 
four-minute,  i9-word  exchange, 
Casey  nodded  his  head  to  affirm  that 
he  knew  and  explained,  “I  believed.” 

The  Post  and  Woodward  subse¬ 
quently  said  the  incident  was  too 
ambiguous  to  be  used  as  a  news  story 
because  of  questions  about  Casey’s 
response  and  his  ability  to  understand 
questions. 

Mrs.  Casey  asserted  the  interview 
never  took  place.  Woodward,  who 
had  been  thrown  out  on  a  previous 
attempt,  said  sources  helped  get  him 
into  the  hospital. 

Then  there  was  the  book’s  revela¬ 
tion  that  a  botched  Mideast  assassina¬ 
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Bob  Woodward 


tion  attempt  that  killed  80  people  was 
not  a  CIA  job  gone  awry  but  was 
managed  by  Casey  through  Saudi 
Arabia.  Woodward  said  a  two-year 
effort  nailed  down  the  story,  but  not 
until  July. 

“It  was  newsworthy,  but  we  got  it 
out  in  September,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  delay,  and  what  was  added  in 


context  from  congressional  hearings 
and  the  rest  of  the  book,  “added 
immeasurably  to  the  understanding 
about  what  was  going  on  at  the  CIA.” 


Woodward  theorizes  on  why  Casey 
talked.  See  page  20. 

“I  made  it  clear  to  people  what  1 
was  keeping,”  Woodward  said. 
“They  knew  it.” 

Post  editors  downplayed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  another  story  they  wanted  to 
run  with,  about  a  $100,000  payment  to 
Dominican  Prime  Minister  Eugenia 
Charles,  who  supported  the  U.S. 
invasion  of  Grenada.  But  Woodward 
hesitated,  saying  the  story  was  not 
mature,  Downie  said. 

On  the  issue  of  disclosing  classified 
information.  Woodward  bristled  at 
the  suggestion  he  was  “cavalier.” 

“1  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  talked 
to  many  people  and  weighed  the  con¬ 
sequences  and  kept  cutting  back  on 
detail,”  Woodward  said  on  Nightline. 
“1  took  great  care  with  sources  in 
government,  in  intelligence  agencies 
in  going  through  and  making  these 
decisions.” 

A  spokesman  said  the  CIA  saw  “no 
value  to  the  national  intelligence  com¬ 
munity,  particularly  the  CIA,  in 


debating  authenticity”  of  the  book. 
He  declined  to  comment  on  reports 
that  sources  for  the  book  were  being 
sought. 

Woodward  said  he  has  heard  sto¬ 
ries  of  people  being  interrogated  and 
affidavits  being  sought. 

“Those  sources  are  my  connection 
to  the  best  version  of  the  truth,”  he 
said,  declining  to  reveal  details  of  the 
hospital  visit. 

Mrs.  Casey,  saying  she  knew  her 
husband  would  never  tell  Woodward 
about  CIA  business,  admitted  that 
CIA  records  showed  Woodward  vis¬ 
ited  Casey  six  times  and  that  she 
served  Woodward  breakfast  in  her 
home. 

If  Mrs.  Casey  was  surprised  about 
the  Woodward-Casey  relationship,  so 
were  others.  Sen.  Cohen  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  oversight  committee,  to  which 
Casey  reported,  said  if  the  book  is 
accurate,  the  reporter  had  better 
access  to  the  CIA  director  than  most 
committee  members. 

Another  big  question  is:  Why 
would  a  man  who  decried  press  leaks 
and  withheld  information  from  con¬ 
gressional  overseers  talk  to  Wood¬ 
ward? 

One  answer  might  be  history. 
Casey  may  have  wanted  to  shape 
Woodward’s  book,  which  said  Casey 
would  sometimes  speak  for  the  book 
but  not  for  the  Post. 

Casey  “never  avoided  the  confron¬ 
tation,”  Woodward  said.  “Casey  was 
willing  to  deal  with  it.  He  was  willing 
to  cross  some  lines  to  explain,  to  give 
his  side.” 

Meanwhile,  the  book  has  gone  into 
a  third  printing.  Over  800,000  copies 
of  the  543-page  book  were  sold  within 
two  weeks  after  it  hit  the  bookstores 
Sept.  27,  according  to  publisher 
Charles  Hayward. 

Two  retailers  reported  it  topped 
their  best-seller  lists  the  first  week, 
and  Hayward  said  it  has  exceeded 
“ambitious”  expectations. 

Sales  have  not  been  hurt  by  media 
attention:  a  segment  of  CBS’s  60  Min¬ 
utes  the  day  before  it  went  on  sale, 
syndication  to  50  newspapers,  cover¬ 
age  on  Nightline  and  in  the  daily 
press. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  appar¬ 
ently  acquired  advance  galleys  or 
excerpts  and  went  to  press  with  the 
story  the  Friday  before  syndication 
was  to  begin  on  the  weekend.  That 
revelation  pushed  the  Post  to  run  an 
overview  news  story  and  to  speed  up 
the  series  by  a  day. 

Based  on  Woodward’s  reputa¬ 
tion  —  his  books  have  all  been  best 
sellers  —  newspapers  bought  the 
syndication  sight  unseen,  according 
to  William  Dickenson  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  group. 


According  to  Downie,  Woodward  “continuaily  kept 
us  advised”  on  his  research.  “Nobody  hoarded 
anything,”  Downie  said. 
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Major  SNPA  project:  combat  illiteracy 

Incoming  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  president 
wiii  expiore  what  continuing  roie  the  organization  can  piay  in  that  area 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  to  expand  its  seminars  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspaper  operations  in 
an  effort  to  duplicate  the  success  the 
organization  has  enjoyed  with  its 
seminars  on  editorial  matters,  says 
incoming  president  Creed  Black. 

“Traditionally,  SNPA  seminars 
have  been  for  the  editorial  side," 
stated  Black,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Le.\in}iton  (Ky.)  HeraUI-Lcader. 
“We've  had  a  limited  number  on  the 
business  side,  but  they  were  very  well 
received.  We're  considering  addi¬ 
tional  ones." 

The  SNPA  is  holding  its  annual 
convention  at  the  Greenbriar  resort  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  from 
Oct.  11-14. 

Black  stressed  that  the  seminars 
are  a  crucial  part  of  SNPA's  work  and 
are  used  to  “support  industrywide 
efforts"  in  various  areas  of  newspa¬ 
per  concern. 

One  such  area,  he  pointed  out,  is 
illiteracy.  SNPA  has  a  seminar  sched¬ 
uled  on  the  subject  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  exploring  a  “continuing  role" 
for  it  to  play.  Black  said.  “We  don't 
want  to  be  redundant"  with  national 
efforts. 

SNPA  has  also  been  active  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  issues.  Black 
pointed  out  that  SNPA's  education 
committee  was  instrumental  in  put¬ 
ting  out  a  handbook  exploring  ways  to 
get  high  school  students  interested  in 
journalism  careers. 

He  added  that  working  at  the  high 
school  level  also  is  an  effective  way  to 
interest  minority  students  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

“It  helps  increase  the  potential 
supply,"  he  said. 

Another  education  project  involves 
setting  up  several  meetings  between 
journalism  educators  in  the  SNPA 
region  and  newspaper  publishers. 
Black  said. 

Black  feels  these  kinds  of  meetings 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  regional 
organizations.  He  noted  the  educa¬ 
tion  committee  was  able  to  arrange 
for  SNPA  publishers  to  “meet  with 


Creed  Black 

Lexington  Herald-Leader  publisher 
Incoming  SNPA  president 


deans  from  every  journalism  school  in 
the  South."  Such  meetings  would 
have  been  impossible  to  accomplish 
on  a  nationwide  level,  he  believes. 

“We  can  cut  national  problems 
down  in  size  and  deal  with  them  on  a 
smaller  level,"  Black  remarked.  “We 
can  develop  closer  ties  with  regional 
people  than  you  ever  could  with  a 
national  organization." 


“Illiteracy  is  nowhere 
more  serious  than  in  the 
South,”  He  noted.  The 
rate  is  high.  The  dropout 
rate  is  high.” 


Referring  to  his  concern  about  illit¬ 
eracy,  Black  said  he  hoped  SNPA 
could  attack  that  problem  also  by 
seeking  to  develop  close  working 
relationships  between  local  experts 
and  newspaper  executives. 


As  for  SNPA  itself.  Black  said  the 
organization  is  in  “good  shape" 
financially.  He  commented  that  the 
organization  recently  moved  to  new 
offices  located  in  the  Cox  Enterprises 
headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

SNPA  has  computerized  its  office 
operations  and  is  “setting  up  a  histori¬ 
cal  database,"  he  said. 

Black  is  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  While  in  that  post  he  created  a 
national  stir  when  he  told  ASNE 
members  that  television  and  not 
newspapers  should  be  blamed  for 
their  credibility  problems. 

Black  contended  that  when  people 
assailed  the  “media"  for  various 
transgressions  it  was  television  they 
really  meant.  He  charged  that  news¬ 
papers  were  being  tarred  with  the 
same  brush  and  had  to  fight  back.  His 
allegations  fueled  a  national  debate 
and  ultimately  led  to  a  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Poynter  Institute  where 
leading  tv  and  newspaper  executives 
sought  to  iron  out  their  differences. 

During  his  ASNE  tenure  Black  also 
became  involved  in  the  protests  by 
news  organizations  over  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  press  from  covering  the 
invasion  of  Grenada.  Black  was  a 
member  of  the  high-level  press  dele¬ 
gation  that  met  with  White  House 
officials  and  set  in  motion  the  process 
that  finally  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Pentagon's  National  Media  Pool 
for  covering  secret  contingency  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  Herald-Leader  won  the  1986 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative 
reporting  with  its  series  on  NCAA 
rules  violations  by  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  basketball  players. 

Black  has  held  senior  editorial 
posts  at  several  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Savan¬ 
nah  Mornin}’  News  and  Evening 
Press,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  and 
Journal,  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

He  also  served  an  18-month  stint  in 
the  federal  government  in  the  late 
1960s,  holding  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  for  legislation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 
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No  fault  from  Falwell 

Moral  Malority  and  PTL  head  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  says  press  coverage  of 
the  Jim  Bakker  scandal  —  and  of  evangelists  in  general  —  has  been  fair 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  told  editors 
that  press  revelations  of  the  scandal  at 
Jim  Bakker’s  PTL  ministry  “have  not 
been  bad  for  Christianity.” 

“In  fact  it’s  been  good  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  Falwell  told  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  in  Seattle  recently. 

“All  of  us  Christian 
leaders  .  .  .  have  been  pretty  inde¬ 
pendent  and  fairly  arrogant,  hiding 
behind  the  First  Amendment,”  he 
continued.  “We’ve  been  saying  it’s 
no  one’s  business  how  much  money 
we  take  in  and  where  it  goes.  It  is  the 
public’s  business  ...” 

He  noted  that  ministers  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  public  for  donations  and 
that  religious  organizations  are 
exempt  from  paying  taxes.  Last  year, 
he  reported,  television  evangelists 
collected  $1  billion  in  public  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Falwell  mentioned  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  “other  periodi¬ 
cals”  as  deserving  credit  for  “forcing 
us”  to  make  financial  disclosures. 
The  speaker  also  came  out  against 
media  censorship. 

Falwell  conceded  he  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  energy  trying  to 
“injure”  such  “pornographic”  maga¬ 
zines  as  Hustler  and  Playboy. 

“But  I  would  fight  against  anyone 
trying  to  shut  them  down,”  he 
declared.  “If  we  can  successfully 
shut  them  down,  who  is  next?  Who 
will  be  censored  tomorrow?  So,  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  we  make  room  for 
some  things  we  don’t  care  for.” 

According  to  Falwell,  who  became 
PTL  chairman  after  Bakker  admitted 
sexual  misconduct  and  mishandling 
the  organization’s  finances,  the 
media’s  reporting  of  the  PTL  scandal 
produced  another  benefit  in  that  it 
acquainted  more  Americans  with 
evangelical  religion. 

“What  is  the  difference  between  a 
Billy  Graham  and  a  Jim  Bakker?”  he 
asked  rhetorically.  “Now  for  the  first 
time  an  editorial  page  can  make  such 
definitions  without  being  called 
bigoted.  You  are  arguing  the  matter 
and,  as  a  result,  people  are  better 


informed.” 

The  PTL  revelations  also  have  led 
to  a  personal  religious  awakening  by 
some  in  the  media,  according  to  Fal¬ 
well. 

“It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  a 
number  of  members  of  the 
media  .  .  .  contact  me  off  the  record 
and  asked  me  about  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  walk  with  God  and  their  own 
spiritual  needs,”  he  disclosed.  “It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  offer  counseling 
to  people  who  had  never  indicated 
any  interest  in  spiritual  things.” 


Falwell,  in  his  praise  of  the  press, 
made  no  reference  to  his  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  &  Daily  Advance,  which  has 
published  a  series  of  stories  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  church’s  finances  and  his 
political  involvements. 


Robert  H.  Giles,  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  association. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Paul 
Janensch,  senior  managing  editor  of 
the  Gannett  Westchester  Rockland 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  vice  president; 
Gene  Foreman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  secretary; 
Don  Hatfield,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen,  treasurer; 
Ralph  Langer,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  chairman  of  continuing 
studies;  and  Sue  Reisinger,  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  News,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  continuing  studies. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the 
APME  board  of  directors  were: 
Susan  Miller,  director  of  editorial 
development  for  Scripps  Howard 


Falwell  is  pastor  of  the  Thomas 
Road  Baptist  Church  in  Lynchburg 
and  president  of  the  Moral  Majority. 

News  &  Daily  Advance  staff  writer 
Drew  Digby  interviewed  Falwell  for 
the  recent  series.  One  story  said 
financial  records  revealed  that  Fal¬ 
well,  in  the  past  three  years,  “has 
diverted  millions  of  dollars  from  his 
political  contributions  and  spent  it  on 
his  religious  ministries.” 

The  story  alleged  that  Moral 
Majority  and  Falwell’s  Liberty  Fed¬ 
eration  gave  the  Thomas  Road  church 


and  related  ministries  more  than  $6.7 
million,  while  he  cut  spending  on  his 
political  activities. 

Digby  also  wrote  that  Falwell’s 
ministries  owed  more  than  $52  million 
in  long-  and  short-term  debts  as  of 
(Continued  on  page  6b) 


new  officers 

Newspapers;  Rich  Archbold,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram-,  David  Hawpe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  Bennie  Ivory,  managing 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily- 
News;  Larry  Beaupre,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Gannett  Westchester  Rockland 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers;  Heath  Mer¬ 
iwether,  executive  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Barbara  Henry, 
editor  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union  of  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
and  Jack  Willis,  managing  editor  of 
the  Phoenix  <$:  Times  Democrat  of 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

Elected  to  a  two-year  term  was 
David  Zeeck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  Elected  to  a  one- 
year  term  was  Myrtle  Barnes,  admin¬ 
istrative  editor  of  the  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  of  Newport  News,  Va. 


Falwell  mentioned  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and 
“other  periodicals”  as  deserving  credit  for  “forcing 
us”  to  make  financial  disclosures. 


APME  elects 
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A  firsthand  look  at  Soviet  journalism 

Two  American  newspaper  reporters  spend  three  months  working  for 
a  Moscow  weekiy  newspaper  as  part  of  NESNE  exchange  program 


By  Debra  Gersh 

American  journalists  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  Western 
news  organizations  in  Moscow,  but 
few  get  the  chance  for  the  firsthand 
look  into  Soviet  news  operations  as 
did  two  New  England  journalists  who 
spent  three  months  working  for  the 
weekly  Moscow  News. 

Linda  Feldmann  Roe  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  Alan 
Cooperman  of  the  Berkshire  Eat>le  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  were  selected  by  the 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  as  the  first  American  journal¬ 
ists  sent  to  Moscow  in  an  exchange  of 
working  journalists  between  NESNE 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Journalists. 

In  the  fall,  two  Soviet  journalists, 
Nikolai  Nikolaevich  Garkusha,  assis¬ 
tant  head  of  international  communi¬ 
cations  at  the  Novosti  Press  Agency, 
and  Elena  Abdulaevna  Hanga,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  news  department  of 
the  Moscow  News,  are  slated  to 
arrive  in  the  U.S.  in  the  fall  to  work  at 
New  England  newspapers  for  three 
months. 

“We  don't  pretend  to  have  taught 
the  Soviets  a  thing,  but  we  did  learn  a 
lot,"  for  example,  that  Soviet  news¬ 
papers  are  much  more  responsive  to 
their  readers,  something  American 
papers  could  emulate,  Cooperman 
said. 

“We  are  trained  to  be  objective,  to 
keep  our  feelings  out  or  hide  them," 
he  continued.  “But  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  Soviets  make  no  preten¬ 
tions  about  objectivity.  A  journalist 
says  flat  out  what  he  thinks.  It  makes 
me  question  .  .  .  what  is  best.  1  came 
away  questioning  some  assumptions  1 
had  about  journalism  since  1  was  a 
freshman  in  college." 

To  be  able  to  live  and  work  in  Mos¬ 
cow  for  a  publication  there  as 
opposed  to  being  a  Western  reporter 
working  for  a  Western  news  organiza¬ 
tion  was  a  privilege,  Feldmann  Roe 
commented.  “To  be  in  the  Soviet 
Union  now  .  .  .  the  atmosphere  is 
very  stimulating,"  she  added. 

The  Moscow  News  is  a  weekly 
newspaper,  thought  by  many  to  be 
one  of  the  more  progressive  publica¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about  1 


U.S.  journalists  Alan  Cooperman 
and  Linda  Feldmann  Roe  outside  their 
temporary  place  of  employment  — 
the  Moscow  News. 


Moscow  residents  read  an  issue  of 
the  weekly  Moscow  News  posted  in  a 
glass  case  in  front  of  the  newspaper's 
office. 


million,  although  only  about  250,000 
of  that  is  in  the  Russian  language. 
Russian  circulation  is  slated  to  dou¬ 
ble,  although  Feldmann  Roe  and 
Cooperman  both  noted  that  will 
hardly  be  enough  to  meet  the  tremen¬ 
dous  demand. 

The  two  were  given  a  column  in  the 
newspaper  called  Po  mnenin  Lindi  i 
Alana.  According  to  Linda  and  Alan. 
As  Cooperman  explained,  the  week¬ 
ly's  editor.  Yegor  Vladimirovich 
Yakolev.  was  personally  very  kind  to 
them  and  colleagues  took  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  under  their  wings  and  helped,  in 
some  cases,  to  arrange  interviews. 

Both  Feldmann  Roe  and  Cooper¬ 
man  are  fiuent  in  Russian.  At  first 
they  would  write  their  columns  in 
Russian,  but  found  that  the  wording 
was  limited  and  very  unpolished. 
What  they  eventually  did  was  write  in 
English,  have  the  newspaper's  trans¬ 
lator  put  the  words  into  Russian,  and 
then  go  over  the  translated  copy. 

Feldmann  Roe.  in  one  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  her  three-part  series  for  the 
Monitor,  wrote,  “One  of  the  more 
extraordinary  examples  of  my  inclu¬ 
sion  in  life  at  the  paper  was  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  lead  a  letitchka,  a  biweekly 
meeting  where  a  staff  member  or  two 
critique  the  paper  (a  pre-f>lasnost 
tradition).  Alan  Cooperman,  the 
other  American  guest  reporter  and  1 
could  say  whatever  we  wanted  as 
critics  —  and  did." 

Feldmann  Roe  and  Cooperman 
wrote  on  many  topics,  including  rock 
music,  advertising,  baseball  and  alco¬ 
hol. 

Feldmann  Roe  recalled  in  one  arti- 
cle,  “My  own  first  foray  into 
glasnost  —  an  'expose'  on  the  val- 
yiita  heryozkas  (hard-currency  stores 
for  foreigners),  a  subject  the  Soviet 
press  had  avoided  —  was  also 
instructive. 

“In  the  article  I  raised  a  series  of 
complaints  —  that  the  beryozkas 
don't  sell  much  of  what  foreigners 
want,  that  the  prices  don't  make  any 
sense  (they're  often  vastly  inflated  or 
reduced),  that  the  sales  help  could  be 
more  polite  —  and  then  reported 
vague  responses  from  the  director  of 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Defense 

Initiative 

All  six  crewmen  of  the  Ranger-12  chose  to  stay  with  the 
panicked  young  pilot,  making  his  sixth  attempt  to  land  the 

awkward  old  spy  plane  on  the  USS  Nimitz,  brightly  lit 
but  terrifyingly  small  in  the  night  waters  below.  But 
unlike  the  crew  of  the  Challenger,  in  the  news  exactly 
one  year  earlier,  the  names  of  the  seven  dead  crew 
members  of  the  Ranger-12  will  not  be  remembered  by 
the  schoolchildren  of  America.  The  public  was 
informed  of  the  loss  in  a  one-paragraph  statement 
issued  by  public  affairs  officers  at  the  Pentagon.  Not 
everyone  considered  it  news. 

Jim  Stewart  did. 

Stewart,  national  defense  reporter  for  Cox 
Newspapers’  Washington  Bureau,  revealed  the 
tragically  human  mistakes  of  a  routine  mission  that 
had  gone  terribly,  fatally  wrong.* 

In  1985,  Stewart’s  investigative  defense  reporting 
uncovered  the  incompetence  of  the  Naval  Hospital’s 
chief  heart  surgeon.  That  story  led  to  the  conviction  of 
the  surgeon  and  the  awarding  to  Stewart  in  1986  of 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
General  Reporting. 

We’re  proud  to  have  reporters  with  the  initiative 
of  Jim  Stewart  as  part  of  the  Cox  Newspapers’  family 
of  fine  journalists. 


"For  a  copy  of  “Death  on  the  Nimitz"  by  Jim  Stewart, 
contact  Corporate  Communications,  Cox  Enterprises,  Inc., 
1400  Lake  Hearn  Drive,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30319. 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizonan 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News  •  Mesa  Tribune  *  .Miami  News 
Orange  Leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post  •  Palm  Beach  Evening  Times 
Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  *  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television, 
and  other  businesses. 


The  Biden  videotape 

Despite  officials  in  the  Dukakis  camp  identifying  themselves  as  sources, 
the  media  organizations  that  received  the  tape  won't  detail  how  they  got  it 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  release  of  a  videotape  showing 
similarities  in  speeches  given  by  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  and  British 
Labour  Party  leader  Neil  Kinnock 
sent  events  in  motion  that  eventually 
led  to  Biden's  withdrawal  from  the 
race  to  become  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee  for  president. 

Copies  of  the  tape  were  given  to  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  NBC 
News  and  the  New  York  Times. 

All  three  news  organizations 
declined  detailed  comment  on  how 
they  got  the  tapes  or  from  whom  they 
were  received,  although  James  P. 
Gannon,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  noted  that  the  paper's  initial 
stories  said  that  the  videotape  was 
sent  by  a  rival  campaign. 

However,  top  aides  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Massachusetts  Gov.  Michael 
'  S.  Dukakis,  who  is  also  seeking  the 
i  Democratic  nomination,  have  come 


forth  as  the  sources. 

Gannon  said  it  was  obvious  that  the 
videotape  was  not  made  up  and  that 
the  source  was  telling  the  truth.  If 
someone  had  merely  told  the  Register 
that  Biden  stole  parts  of  a  speech 
given  by  Kinnock,  the  newspaper 
would  have  had  to  do  much  more 
research  to  verify  the  claim. 

“In  this  case,  the  confirmation  is  on 
the  tape.  It’s  like  receiving  a  docu¬ 
ment,"  he  said,  adding  that  it  was  like 
a  written  document  on  videotape. 

Gannon  would  not  specify  how 
long  after  the  tape  was  received  that 
the  first  story  ran,  although  he  did  say 
it  was  “fairly  soon  after  we  got  it.” 

The  Iowa  editor  pointed  out  that 
the  decision  to  run  the  story  was 
based  on  its  news  value  and  rele¬ 
vance,  not  on  the  effects  it  might  have 
on  either  campaign. 

“We  base  our  decisions  [to  run 
stories]  on  whether  the  information  is 
newsworthy  and  relevant,"  he  said. 


“We're  not  in  the  business  of  creating 
an  effect  or  worrying  about  the  conse¬ 
quences.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  be 
paralyzed  on  any  story. 

“We  thought  it  was  an  important 
story,"  Gannon  continued.  “We  are 
covering  the  Iowa  campaign  very 
closely  in  every  respect.  If  there  are 
important  facts  about  any  candidate, 
we  are  going  to  publish  them.  1  think 
that's  straight  and  fair.” 

Andrew  Freedman,  press  represen¬ 
tative  for  NBC  Nightly  News,  said  he 
could  not  be  specific  on  the  logistics 
of  how  the  tape  was  obtained,  but  he 
added  that  Nightly  News  put  together 
its  own  video  showing  similarities 
between  speeches  given  by  Biden  and 
speeches  by  Kinnock,  as  well  as  Rob¬ 
ert  Kennedy,  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Although  Freedman  said  he  was 
not  sure  if  N  BC  had  a  copy  of  the  tape 
from  the  Dukakis  campaign  aides 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Woodward  theorizes  on  why  Casey  talked 


By  George  Garneau 

If  opposites  attract,  William  J. 
Casey  and  Bob  Woodward  make  a 
classical  odd  couple. 

Casey,  the  late  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  director,  was  obsessive  about 
secrecy. 

He  would  rail  about  leaks  to  the 
press  about  covert  activity  and 
blamed  the  press  for  jeopardizing 
U.S.  intelligence. 

He  withheld  information  from  con¬ 
gressional  overseers  and  threatened 
to  prosecute  newspapers  under 
secrecy  laws. 

Woodward,  the  reporter  who  with 
Carl  Bernstein  helped  topple  Richard 
Nixon  from  the  presidency  with  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  is 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  premier  inves¬ 
tigative  journalists  of  his  time. 

He  has  established  some  of  the  best 
sources  in  Washington  and  they  have 
withstood  scrutiny.  Besides  exposing 
Watergate,  he  helped  to  reveal  sec¬ 
recy  at  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  brought  the  two  together  is  a 
question  often  asked  since  publica¬ 
tion  of  Woodward’s  book.  Veil:  The 


Secret  Wars  of  the  Cl  A  1981-1987. 

Woodward  writes  that  he  and 
Casey  met  nearly  50  times  since  1983 
and  Casey's  death  in  May  from  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Casey’s  widow  Sophia,  congress¬ 
men  involved  in  intelligence,  even 
other  journalists  have  questioned  the 
oddity  of  the  relationship  of  two  men 
whose  goals  were  at  odds,  secrecy 
and  exposure. 

Despite  Casey’s  public  stance,  he 
was  regularly  available  and  never 
once  refused  Woodward’s  requests 
for  discussion,  the  author  said. 

Casey  was  “interested  in  what  I 
was  finding  out,  interested  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  issues,  interested  in 
explaining,  interested  in  criticizing 
others,"  Woodward  declared. 

The  author  said  he  and  Casey 
shared  a  complicated  relationship, 
describing  the  director  as  alternately 
gabby  and  introspective. 

They  met  officially  in  offices,  casu¬ 
ally  at  parties,  and  anywhere  else. 
Talks  could  last  a  few  minutes  or 
hours.  Woodward  said.  The  book 
describes  a  dinner  at  the  Casey  house 


with  his  daughter. 

Casey  was  “a  participant,”  Wood¬ 
ward  said  in  the  book.  “It  was  per¬ 
haps  his  way  of  playing  defense,  or 
shaping  the  story,  or  out  of  curios¬ 
ity.”  He  sometimes  spoke  not  for  the 
Washington  Post  but  for  the  book. 

Government  officials  are  known  to 
be  more  apt  to  deal  with  a  chronicler 
of  history  in  book  form  than  with  a 
newspaper  scribe  whose  work  is  old 
news  the  next  day. 

How  do  you  deal  with  a  man  like 
Casey?  Woodward  was  asked.  It 
starts  with  being  informed  and  works 
through  trying  and  trying  to  talk  to 
and  meet  with  him.  And  being 
informed,  he  emphasized. 

“There  are  no  tricks,”  he  stated, 
“just  going  to  people  and  calling  and 
asking  to  see  them  and  going  back.” 

Casey  “never  avoided  the  confron¬ 
tation.  If  I  had  a  story  that  was  some¬ 
thing  I  wanted  to  know  about,  not 
once  did  he  say  no,”  Woodward 
remarked  on  ABC’s  Nightline. 

“Casey  was  willing  to  deal  with  it. 
He  was  willing  to  cross  some  line  to 
explain,  to  give  his  side.” 
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Covering  ‘scab  ball’ 

The  normally  pleasant  task  of  covering  an  NFL  Sunday  game  turns  ugly 
in  Philadelphia  as  reporters  are  hassled  by  picketing  union  members 


By  Jim  Haughton 

Covering  the  regular  13  National 
Football  Leagues  played  each  Sun¬ 
day  is  normally  a  pleasant  and  wel¬ 
come  challenge  for  several  hundred 
reporters  and  columnists  across 
America. 

However,  many  of  them  will  never 
forget  the  problems  and  unpleasant¬ 
ness  they  faced  Sunday,  Oct.  4,  as 
NFL  owners  fielded  ersatz  teams  to 
replace  striking  players. 

By  far  the  most  difficult  assignment 
was  at  Philadelphia’s  Veterans  Sta¬ 
dium,  where  many  reporters  found 
themselves  hassled,  jostled  and 
yelled  at  by  hundreds  of  AFL-CIO 
union  toughies  who  had  joined  to  sup¬ 
port  the  striking  pro  football  players. 
It  was  not  a  great  afternoon  for  foot¬ 
ball  or  unionism. 

Striking  players  labeled  the  game 
“scab  ball,"  referring  to  the  players 
who  had  crossed  the  picket  lines  to 
play  as  “scabs.” 

Ron  Howard,  acting  director  of 
communications  for  the  host  Philadel¬ 
phia  Eagles,  said  there  were  more 
media  requests  for  the  contest  with 
the  Chicago  Bears  than  any  other 
game  in  recent  years. 

“This  is  not  only  a  football  story,  it 
is  a  news  story,”  Howard  said. 

Howard  said  the  two  Philadelphia 
dailies  —  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Inquirer  —  plus  other  Delaware  Val¬ 
ley  papers,  requested  extra  creden¬ 
tials.  The  networks  sent  news  crews 
from  New  York  City  to  cover  both 
inside  and  outside  the  stadium. 

Getting  into  the  stadium  was  a 
problem  in  itself  as  several  thousand 
union  supporters  blocked  gates.  A 
few  reporters  anticipated  problems 
and  reportedly  spent  the  night  in  the 
luxury  suites  inside  the  stadium  that 
the  team  leases  to  many  area  business 
firms. 

Some  reporters,  expecting  diffi¬ 
culty  parking  in  their  normal  stadium 
slots,  came  early  and  parked  a  healthy 
distance  from  the  facility.  Several 
out-of-town  reporters  who  normally 
drive  took  the  train  and  public  trans¬ 
portation  to  avoid  possible  trouble. 

Labor  unrest  at  Veterans  Stadium 
is  not  new  to  some  Philadelphia  area 


reporters.  Bill  Conlin,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  columnist,  recalled  cov¬ 
ering  the  Phillies’  April  1979  opener 
when  the  baseball  umpires  were  on 
strike  and  substitutes  were  recruited. 

“Then  I  was  forced  to  cross  a 
picket  line  of  Teamster  union  goons 
who  pummeled  cars,  threatened  fans 
and  the  media  alike,”  he  said. 

“I  talked  my  way  in  today.  1  told 
the  pickets  on  the  gate,  ‘You  guys 
want  this  non-event  to  be  covered  in 
the  best  possible  way,  don’t  you?  You 
want  the  truth  to  be  told  about  it.’  ” 
“  ‘You’re  right  we  do.’  ” 

“  ‘Let  me  in.  I’ll  be  one  of  those 
guys  covering  it,  making  sure  the 
truth  is  told  about  it.’ 

“I  was  able  to  get  by  without  inci¬ 
dent.  As  a  union  man  myself  I  don’t 
like  to  cross  picket  lines,  but  I  feel  my 
obligation  to  the  First  Amendment  to 
tell  about  this  game  overcomes  any 
union  obligation,”  he  continued. 


Joe  Cialini,  one  of  the  Eagles’  beat 
reporters  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  was  like  dozens  of  other 
reporters  who  got  to  the  stadium  early 
to  avoid  being  hassled  by  pickets. 
Cialini  said  he  was  at  the  stadium  at  9 
a.m.  to  talk  with  players,  pickets  and 
fans.  The  players  arrived  around  5:30 
a.m.,  slept  in  the  dressing  rooms,  had 
a  catered  breakfast,  then  played. 

Frank  Dolson,  sports  editor  and 
columnist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  arrived  at  8  a.m. 

“I  got  here  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
You  never  like  to  cross  a  picket  line, 
but  obviously  there  is  a  story  inside  as 
well  as  outside.  This  is  a  blue-collar 
town  to  some  extent,  a  big  union 
town.  Obviously  they  pinpointed  this 
town  and  a  couple  of  others  to  make 
their  point.  They  made  a  strong 
point,”  said  Dolson,  who  has  been 
covering  Philadelphia  sports  for  30 


years. 

Skip  Myslenski,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune's  sports  columnist,  arrived  at 
the  stadium  at  7  a.m.  because  “My 
primary  responsibility  was  to  see  how 
television  [CBS]  was  covering  it.” 

In  addition  to  its  three  reporters, 
the  Tribune  also  assigned  its  Detroit 
correspondent,  Steve  Franklin. 
Franklin  was  with  the  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  was  familiar  with 
the  city  and  its  police  operations. 

Lance  Evans  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  said  he  found  himself  blocked 
by  unionists  at  three  stadium 
entrances  before  finding  an  open  gate . 

“They  were  hassling  the  people 
coming  through.  1  was  pushed 
around.  I  belong  to  a  union.  1  have 
supported  the  union,  but  1  take  the 
position  of  neutrality  on  a  thing  like 
this.  I’m  doing  my  job  and  I’m 
assigned  to  do  it.  I  can  do  it  better  in 
here  [the  stadium]  than  outside,”  he 


said. 

Jack  Chevalier,  sports  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal,  said  he 
was  bumped,  yelled  at,  and  even  had 
paper  balls  thrown  at  him  by  the  union 
pickets  supporting  the  players,  yet  he 
had  to  push  his  way  through. 

“You  just  have  to  face  up  to  it  and 
go  through.  I  hope  they  call  the 
games.  I  don’t  enjoy  covering  them.  1 
don’t  think  they  have  much  news 
value,”  he  said. 

For  writers  like  Jack  McCaffrey  of 
the  Delaware  County  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  covering  the  strike  is  a 
full-time  assignment,  as  it  is  with  all 
pro  team  sports  beat  writers. 

“1  had  no  problem.  1  parked  my  car 
across  the  street  at  the  Spectrum.  As 
a  journalist,  you’ve  got  to  cover 
everything  because  the  reader 
deserves  it.  Some  40,000  people 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


“As  a  union  man  myself  I  don’t  like  to  cross  picket 
lines,  but  I  feel  my  obligation  to  the  First  Amendment 
to  tell  about  this  game  overcomes  any  union 
obligation,”  he  continued. 
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USA  WEEKEND  adds  wallop 
to  Fridays  in 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News 

Starting  September  25  The  Express-News  added  USA  WEEKEND  to  their 
Friday  package. 

USA  WEEKEND  will  delight  and  inform  San  Antonio  Express-News  readers 
and  give  advertisers  a  powerful  new  entree  into  the  USA’s  forty-fourth 
largest  market! 

With  the  addition  of  the  San  Antonio  Express-News  the  total  circulation  of 
USA  WEEKEND  is  now  a  powerful  14,382,067. 


“The  Express-News 
Weekender,  a  new  color 
comic  section,  and  now 
USA  WEEKEND.  It  is  a 
Friday  package  second 
to  none,  a  real  bonus 


“USA  WEEKEND  gives  new 
dimensions  and  thrust  to 
our  Friday  package.  Coior, 
national  perspective, 
personalities— ali  backed 
by  our  local  coverage.  It 


“Our  weekend  editions 
are  the  fastest  growing 
and  biggest  of  the  week. 
Now  with  the  zest  of 
USA  WEEKEND,  we  offer 
new  reasons  to  select 


‘With  USA  WEEKEND 
joining  our  big  Friday 
paper  the  Express-News 
gives  readers  new  help 
in  weekend  shopping — 
bargains,  specials,  new 


for  the  reader.”  is  a  blockbuster.”  the  Express-News.”  ideas  and  choices.” 

Vince  Fusco  Charles  0.  Kilpatrick  Bert  Wise  James  Allen 

Vice  President,  Editor  and  Pubiisher  Executive  Editor  Vice  President, 
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Going  for  the  goal 


REA  releases  fimds 
for  rural  utilities 


Bureaucratic  snafu 
bottled  up  loans 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


R.  Scudder  Smith 

Newtown  Bee,  the  Weekly  Star,  Antiques  and  the  Arts  Weekly 
Newtown,  Conn. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

A  love  of  antiques  has  propelled  a 
mid-size  Connecticut  weekly  into  a 
multimillion-dollar  operation. 

The  I  lO-year-old  Newtown  Bee  has 
been  in  the  Smith  family  since  1881. 
Through  three  generations  of  strong 
community  commitment,  business 
and  editorial  know-how.  the  Bee 
always  has  prospered. 

Current  editor  and  publisher  R. 
Scudder  Smith.  52.  loves  his  job.  and 
his  hobby  of  collecting  antiques.  He 
remembers  being  12  and  making  his 
first  bid  at  a  country  auction  to 
acquire  a  picture  of  a  horse;  the 
cost  —  SI. 

In  the  1960s  he  introduced  an 
antiques  page  in  the  Bee.  This 
quickly  grew  into  half  a  dozen.  In 
1965.  Scudder  gambled  on  publishing 
a  separate  antiques  newspaper  in 
tabloid  format,  which  he  dubbed 
Antiques  cind  the  Arts  Weekly. 

"When  we  started  we  worked  hard 
to  get  16  pages  a  week.  We  beat  the 
bushes  up  and  down  what  was  called 
‘Antiques  Row.'  Route  7.  from  Nor¬ 
walk  up  into  Kent  and  Ashley  Falls. 
Mass.  We  Just  kept  after  people,  got 
the  advertising,  and  it  has  grown." 
Scudder  observed. 

Issues  now  run  from  160  to  200 
pages.  Subscriptions,  at  S30  a  year, 
total  23.000.  “It  goes  nationwide,  into 
every  state,  with  the  bulk  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  about  50  subscribers  abroad.  We 
have  some  in  London,  some  in  Paris. 
One  fellow  in  Belgium  pays  a  terrific 
amount  of  money,  around  S350  a 
year,  to  get  his  paper  sent  first  class." 

Scudder  faces  one  major  problem: 
keeping  advertising  content  under 
159c. 

“Some  weeks  we  hit  78%.  So  the 
next  issues  we  add  editorial  material 
to  increase  news  content." 

Antiques  and  the  Arts  Weekly 
averages  80  pages  of  auction  ads  an 
issue.  Names  like  Christie's  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Sotheby's  of  New  York,  and 
dozens  of  other  top  houses  regularly 
appear.  Rates  run  from  S5.50  to  S8. 10 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


R.  Scudder  Smith  relaxes  on  one  of 
the  antiques  in  his  office  in  between 
publication  of  his  weekly  newspapers. 

Photo  by  Tom  Riordan 

per  column  inch  on  a  five-column  for¬ 
mat. 

No  longer  do  Scudder  or  his  people 
have  to  sell  advertising. 

“It  all  comes  over  the  transom. 
We're  the  biggest  receiver  of  Express 
Mail  at  the  Newtown  post  office.  On 
Mondays  we'll  get  a  dozen  Federal 
Express  packages  with  last-minute 
ads.  Five  or  six  auctioneers,  some 
who  were  up  at  5  a.m.  to  drive  from 
New  Hampshire  to  our  office,  are 


waiting  when  1  arrive.” 

Scudder  says  he  spends  50%  of  his 
time  pulling  together  the  antiques 
weekly.  He  is  assisted  by  Laura 
Beach,  associate  editor;  Anita  Maes- 
tat,  ad  manager,  and  his  son  David, 
assistant  editor.  Most  amazing  of  all, 
Scudder  designs  all  pages  “on  the 
fiy"  as  he  pastes  them  up. 

Antiques  and  the  Arts  Weekly  is 
not  a  digest  or  journal,  Scudder 
insists.  “We  are  a  weekly  newspaper, 
here  to  inform,  to  keep  people  abreast 
of  what  is  happening.  There  are  publi¬ 
cations  devoted  to  just  certain 
fields  —  American,  European,  Chin¬ 
ese,  American  Indian.  We  try  to 
encompass  everything.  Our  goal  is  to 
let  our  readers  know  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  and  where,  so  they  can  attend 
these  events  if  they'd  like  to. 

"We  use  stringers,  including  a  for¬ 
mer  antiques  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  We  have  feature  stories.  Some 
are  time-dated  but,  by  and  large,  our 
articles  inform.  If  you  don't  read  us 
every  week,  you're  going  to  miss  out 
on  a  lot. 

“For  a  while  we  were  the  only  one 
reporting  auction  prices.  Now 
everyone  —  art  pages  in  dailies  —  is 
doing  it,  especially  with  all  those  rec¬ 
ords  being  set.  We  write  about  private 
collections,  a  lot  anonymously 
because  people  are  afraid  of  being 
robbed.  We  were  instrumental  in 
helping  the  Bennington  [Vt.]  Museum 
last  year  recover  some  stolen  goods 
with  an  article  we  wrote. 

“We  cover  shows  as  far  away  as 
California.  We  cover  the  Houston 
show.  We're  always  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  show. 

“With  a  staff  of  two-and-one-half 
people,  we  are  at  50  auctions  and 
maybe  75  antique  shows  a  year.” 

Now  Scudder's  antiques  weekly 
has  a  representative  in  London;  “The 
wife  of  an  attorney  assigned  to  a  Lon¬ 
don  law  firm  for  about  four  years.  She 
is  a  former  antiques  dealer  and  is  now 
covering  the  London  scene  for  us. 
She's  paid  by  the  story.  She  also  has 
sold  two  ads  for  shows  over  there.” 

The  antiques  weekly  goes  to  press 
Mondays.  Ads  are  keylined  by  per- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Local  News 


Nothing  hits  home  like  mortgage 
rates.  Whether  you’re  buying  a  house  or 
selling  one,  higher  interest  rates  spell 
bad  news. 

Mortgage  rates  jumped  in  early 
September.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  just  increased  the  discount  rate  in 
order  to  keep  foreign  investors  (and 
especially  Japanese  bond  buyers)  inter¬ 
ested  in  financing  America’s  two  big 
deficits:  in  trade  and  government 
spending. 

“It’s  fascinating  how  our  customers— 
and  we  deal  only  with  American 
individuals  and  families— have  become 
so  affected  by  overseas  decisions,” 
remarked  the  chairman  of  a  major 
California  mortgage  lender. 

International  developments  have 
come  home  as  never  before.  That’s  why 
astute  editors  turn  to  Reuters,  the  world’s 
pre-eminent  international  news  organi¬ 
zation.  Our  network  of  105  bureaus 
staffed  with  over  1 JOO  experienced 
reporters  and  editors  track  international 
movements  in  interest  rates,  as  well  as 


currencies,  stock  prices  and  of  course 
the  political  and  diplomatic  develop¬ 
ments  that  affect  businesses  from 
Portland  to  Portland  (ME  to  OR). 

Japanese  investors  depend  on  Reuters 
for  the  news  and  data  to  help  guide 
their  investment  decisions.  Shouldn’t 
your  readers  know  what  they  know? 

Our  unique  global  perspective  is 
just  one  reason  more  and  more  editors 
rely  on  The  Reuter  Business  Report  to 
provide  “local”  business  news. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  As 
you  plan  for  1988,  let  us  show  you  how 
valuable  The  Reuter  Business  Report, 
The  Reuter  News  Report  and  The  Reuter 
News  Pictures  Service  can  be  to  your 
local  news  coverage. 

Call  us  at  800-221-7266,  ext.  3576,  to 
arrange  a  free  month’s  trial  of  The 
Reuter  Business  Report. 

Your  readers  will  thank  you. 


The  first  name  in  news. 


Asian  American  journalists  are  making  their  mark 

But  a  majority  work  only  at  West  Coast  papers  and  some  complain 
that  papers,  when  hiring,  don’t  include  them  in  affirmative  action  plans 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Asian  American  journalists  have  a 
higher  level  of  education  than  jour¬ 
nalists  generally,  are  mostly  upbeat 
about  their  jobs  and  careers,  and  rela¬ 
tively  few  believe  their  ethnic  back¬ 
ground  or  sex  is  a  barrier  to  advance¬ 
ment. 

Also,  52%  of  them  are  women, 
compared  with  34%  overall  for 
American  journalists,  nearly  49% 
work  for  daily  newspapers  and  two- 
thirds  took  their  undergraduate 
degrees  in  journalism  or  a  related 
major  such  as  radio-television,  com¬ 
munications  or  photojournalism. 
They  also  tend  to  be  younger  than 
their  white  counterparts. 

In  ethnicity,  Japanese  represented 
the  largest  number  of  respondents 
with  44.6%,  and  Chinese  were  next 
with  41.6%. 

These  figures  are  contained  in  a 
study,  “The  Asian  American  Jour¬ 
nalist,”  which  was  released  at  the 
first  national  convention  of  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association  in 
Los  Angeles  Sept.  23-26. 

The  author.  Dr.  Edgar  P.  Trotter, 
of  the  Institute  for  Media  Studies  at 
California  State  University,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  said  it  was  the  first  time  Asian 
American  journalists  had  been 
surveyed  on  a  broad  scale. 

The  study  drew  information  from 
31 1  completed  questionnaires  from  a 
mailing  of  887  names  identified  as 
journalists  of  Asian  heritage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Trotter. 

Assessing  the  results,  Trotter  com¬ 
mented:  “As  a  group,  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  appear  to  be  relatively 
positive  in  their  outlook  on  them¬ 
selves  and  their  place  in  their  career, 
particularly  younger  and  women  jour¬ 
nalists.  They  believe  their  Asian 
American  heritage  is  a  positive  force 
in  their  professional  life  .  .  .  they  see 
themselves  as  moving  along  the 
career  ladder  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
better  than  they  had  expected  at  the 
outset  ...” 

As  a  basis  for  comparison  with 
journalists  generally,  Trotter  used  an 
earlier  study  by  David  Weaver  and 
Cleveland  Wilhoit  as  reported  in  their 


1986  book.  The  American  Journalist. 

In  terms  of  education,  Trotter 
found  that  94%  of  Asian  American 
journalists  completed  a  bachelor’s 
degree  compared  with  about  70%  of 
all  newspeople  reported  in  the 
Weaver-Wilhoit  study. 

In  the  Trotter  survey,  education 
from  junior  high  school  through  col¬ 
lege  was  the  single  most-mentioned 
reason  for  becoming  interested  in  a 
journalism  career.  Twenty  percent  of 
the  respondents  suggested  that  an  ini¬ 
tial  interest  was  created  by  reading 
newspapers,  watching  tv  or  being  in  a 
home  where  media  were  present. 

Overall,  Asian  American  journal¬ 
ists  reported  their  decision  to  enter 
journalism  was  supported  by  their 
parents  and  other  family  members, 
Trotter  noted. 


Geographically,  the 
study  revealed  that 
55.5%  of  the  Asian 
American  journalists 
worked  in  California. 


Geographically,  the  study  revealed 
that  55.5%  of  the  Asian  American 
journalists  worked  in  California. 

Although  acknowledging  that 
Asian  American  journalists  have 
made  significant  gains  in  the  field,  the 
reaction  at  the  convention  to  Trot¬ 
ter's  findings  was  somewhat  tem¬ 
pered. 

Bill  Sing,  AAJA's  national  presi¬ 
dent  and  a  Los  Angeles  Times  busi¬ 
ness  writer,  said  after  Trotter’s 
report:  “We  Asian  American  jour¬ 
nalists  are  now  recognized  as  a  force 
in  the  industry  .  .  .  But  despite  this 
progress,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  While  more  of  us  are  entering  the 
profession  and  appearing  on  the  front 
page  or  the  6  o’clock  news,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  battle  discrimination  or 
neglect.  Many  editors  and  station 
managers  still  don’t  consider  us  to  be 
minorities  and  don’t  include  us  in 
affirmative  action  programs.” 

Sing  also  pointed  out  that  few  Asian 


Americans  have  risen  to  management 
ranks  in  the  news  media,  “where  the 
real  power  and  decision  making  lies.” 

Boston  Globe  business  editor  Lin¬ 
coln  Millstein  expressed  concern 
over  the  few  Asian  Americans  work¬ 
ing  on  Northeast  newspapers  and 
urged  delegates  to  consider  jobs  in 
that  area  for  a  “totally  different  expe¬ 
rience”  of  likely  being  the  only  Asian 
American  in  the  newsroom. 

He  also  cautioned  that  while  affir¬ 
mative  action  is  important  at  the  hir¬ 
ing  level,  “it  becomes  less  important 
once  you  get  in  the  door  and  at  the 
promotional  level.  If  the  Boston 
Globe  were  to  hire  a  managing  editor, 
it  probably  would  not  consider  affir¬ 
mative  action  as  vigorously  as  it  does 
in  entry-level  hiring.” 

Millstein  asserted  that  as  reporters 
climb  the  career  ladder,  skill,  not 
ethnic  background,  is  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

If  a  candidate  for  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  job  (at  the  Globe)  had  the  skills 
and  “happened  to  be  an  Asian  Ameri¬ 
can,  that  would  be  fine,”  Millstein 
continued. 

When  asked  from  the  audience  if 
the  Globe’s  “top  editor”  could  be  an 
Asian,  Millstein  replied,  “I  don’t 
know  if  the  top  editor  of  the  Globe  in 
my  generation  will  be  an  Asian.” 

Millstein  also  advised  the  Asian 
journalist  to  “become  a  student  of 
office  politics”  to  aid  his  or  her 
advancement. 

“In  any  major  organization,  it’s  an 
important  skill  to  acquire  for  your 
benefit  and  for  the  good  of  the  staff 
and  the  newspaper,”  he  contended. 

More  than  600  journalists  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  convention,  which  also 
marked  AAJA’s  first  presentation  of 
Awards  of  Excellence.  They  went  to 
K.W.  Lee,  investigative  reporter  for 
the  Sacramento  Union,  and  Tritia 
Toyota,  anchor/reporter,  KCBS-tv, 
Los  Angeles  and  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  chapter  of  AAJA. 

Lee  was  a  Korean  immigrant  who 
has  worked  in  American  journalism 
for  31  years,  beginning  with  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times  and  News. 
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Wxiidyou^^? 


Not  likely.  Not  if  you’re  a  college  graduate  who 
could  start  in  another  field  at  what  a  teacher 
earns  after  1 5  years  on  the  job. 

Thats  why  America  desperately  needs  teachers.  One 
million  teachers  between  nowand  1990.  By  every  meas¬ 
ure,  we’re  going  to  be  several  hundred  thousand  short. 

Imagine  if  we  were  talking  about  a  shortage  of 
physicians  and  surgeons.  A  massive  teacher  shortage 
nas  just  as  serious  consequences  on  our  society. 

Who  will  be  there  to  prepare  future  generations  to 
enter  all  the  professions  if  there  aren’t  enough 
teachers  to  do  the  job? 

Shortages  already  exist  all  across  this  country, 
because  for  years  college  students  in  droves  have  chosen 
not  to  become  teachers.  In  1967, 22%  of  all  college  fresh¬ 
men  planned  on  teaching.  By  1985  only  6%  of  the 
students  polled  said  they  wanted  to  teach. 

What  keeps  college  students  from  ^  ^ 
wanting  to  be  teachers?  pT  m 

First  and  foremost,  pay.  I  IK 


nea  - 

The  Subject  is  Excellence. 


Right  now  there  are  four  million  Americans  certified 
to  teach  who  aren’t  in  the  classroom.  And  one-quarter 
of  all  education  graduates  decided  never  to  seek  teach¬ 
ing  jobs.  Countless  more  considered  education  but 
decided  not  to  make  it  their  major. 

America  has  lost  a  generation  of  teachers,  lb  fill 
in  the  gaps,  schools  are  using  teachers  out  of  the  fields 
of  expertise  or  uncertified  teachers  to  make  sure  class¬ 
rooms  aren’t  empty.  This  severely  hurts  the  education 
process  and  meisks  the  severity  or  the  teacher  shortage. 

In  a  recent  gallup  poll,  commissioned  by  the  NEA, 
80%  of  the  American  people  favor  higher  teacher  sala¬ 
ries.  Almost  half  of  those  surveyed— 41%— said  they 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  see  that  teachers  are 
paid  properly. 

Americans  want  it.  America  desperately 
needs  it. 

Qualified  teachers,  paid  professional 
i  wages.  So  that  becoming  a  teacher  is  once 

I  again  a  resjjected  and  vmued  choice. 
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LEGAL 


High  Court  upholds  Washington  Post  in  libel  case 

Rejects  libel  appeal  of  Mobil  Oil  exec  ending  eight-year-old  case; 
court  also  agrees  to  hear  a  prior  restraint  case  against  Providence  paper 

By  George  Garneau  I  Justice  Antonin  Scalia  did  not  par-  I  flict  between  First  Amendment  press 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
cleared  the  Washington  Post  by 
rejecting  the  libel  appeal  of  former 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  president  William  P. 
Tavoulareas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  high  court  has 
agreed  to  hear  a  prior-restraint  case 
against  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal. 

Rejecting  the  Tavoulareas  case,  the 
court  ended  an  eight-year  legal  roller 
coaster  that  was  viewed  to  threaten 
investigative  reporting. 

It  let  stand,  without  comment,  a  7-1 
appeals  court  ruling  that  the  Post  and 
reporter  Patrick  E.  Tyler  did  not  libel 
Tavoulareas. 

The  disputed  1979  story,  reporting 
that  Tavoulareas  “set  up”  his  son  in  a 
business  dealing  with  Mobil  was 
“substantially  true,”  the  appeals 
court  said. 

A  federal  jury  in  1982  said  Tavoula¬ 
reas  was  libeled  and  awarded  him 
$2.05  million  in  compensatory  and 
punitive  damages. 

The  jury’s  decision  was  overruled 
by  the  trial  judge,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Oliver  Gasch,  on  grounds  evidence  of 
actual  malice  was  lacking.  His  deci¬ 
sion  was  overruled  by  a  three-judge 
appeals  panel,  and  that  was  over¬ 
turned  last  year  by  the  full  appeals 
court. 


ticipate  in  the  High  Court’s  decision. 
He  was  in  the  2-1  majority  appeals 
panel  ruling  against  the  Post  that  said 
a  newspaper’s  reputation  for  investi¬ 
gative  journalism  could  be  used  as 
evidence  of  intent  to  publish  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth. 

Overturning  that  decision,  which 
appeared  to  heighten  liability  in  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting,  the  full  appeals 
panel  ruled  7-1  for  the  Post,  calling  its 
story  basically  true  and  debunking  the 
panel’s  contention  that  a  reputation 
for  investigative  reporting  could  be 
used  against  it. 

An  adversarial  stance  “is  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  professional  investigative 
reporting,”  the  appeals  court  major¬ 
ity  said. 

The  Supreme  Court,  without  com¬ 
ment,  rejected  Tavoulareas’s  appeal, 
which  argued  that  his  rights  were  vio¬ 
lated  by  an  “unprecedented”  princi¬ 
ple  of  interpreting  meaning  restric- 
tively,  by  failing  to  view  evidence  and 
“reasonable  inferences”  from  it  in  his 
favor,  and  by  mistakenly  holding  him 
a  public  figure  for  limited  purposes. 

The  Providence  Journal  prior 
restraint  case  will  test  questions  of 
whether  a  trial  judge  can  restrain 
publication  of  information  during  the 
appeal  of  an  “unprecedented”  con- 


freedoms  and  Fourth  Amendment 
privacy  rights. 

The  case  involves  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  and  its  editor,  Charles 
Hauser,  who  were  found  in  contempt 
of  court  for  violating  an  order  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  next  day  a  story  based  on 
information,  gained  through  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act,  from  illegal 
FBI  wiretaps  of  a  reputed  organized 
crime  figure,  Raymond  L.S.  Pat- 
riarca,  in  November  1985. 

The  newspaper  was  fined  $100,000 
and  Houser  sentenced  to  200  hours  of 
community  service  in  lieu  of  18 
months  in  jail. 

On  appeal  by  the  Journal,  a  three- 
judge  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
panel  last  December  overturned  the 
contempt  conviction  but  criticized 
the  newspaper  for  using  the  court 
order  to  hype  the  story. 

In  upholding  that  ruling,  the 
appeals  court  warned  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
make  emergency  appeals  of  prior 
restraint  orders,  which  the  Journal 
did  not  do. 

The  restraining  order  came  out  of  a 
suit  by  Patriarca’s  son  Raymond  J., 
alleging  the  FBI  wrongfully  released 
the  information  about  his  father  and 
seeking  orders  barring  release. 


Tapes 

(Continued from  page  20) 

when  the  news  program  aired  its  own 
video,  he  pointed  out  that  the  tape 
from  the  rival  campaign  was  not 
broadcast  quality.  The  videotape 
from  Dukakis’  aides  was  not  shown 
on  the  air  until  they  admitted  they 
leaked  it  and  said  NBC  News  had  a 
copy,  and  even  then  only  a  few  frames 
were  shown,  he  said. 

At  the  New  York  Times,  spokes¬ 
woman  Nancy  Nielsen  took  ques¬ 
tions  from  E&P,  denying  requests  to 
speak  to  someone  directly,  and 
relayed  them  to  an  assistant  managing 
editor  whom  she  declined  to  identify. 
The  answers  were  given  to  Nielsen, 


who  then  relayed  them  back  to  E&P. 

Nielsen  said  that  the  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  told  her  the  Times  does 
not  discuss  its  sources  or  how  they 
are  found.  The  person  further  told  her 
that  they  check  everything  out  with 
more  than  one  source,  and  that  the 
factual  accuracy  of  the  videotape  has 
not  been  questioned. 

WeatherData  Inc. 
signs  two  papers 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  have  contracted 
with  WeatherData  Inc.  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  to  provide  weather  page  infor¬ 
mation  and  graphics  for  their  readers. 


As  one  paper  ends, 
another  starts 

One  community  newspaper  in  Ver¬ 
mont  has  ceased  publication,  while 
one  has  started  in  another  town.  The 
two  papers  are  not,  however,  finan¬ 
cially  linked. 

Publisher  Barbara  Agnew  has 
ended  publication  of  the  Hineshurg 
News,  which  had  appeared  on  a 
monthly  basis  for  the  past  five  years. 
Distribution  total  was  not  released. 

Co-editors  Angela  Barsalow  and 
Mike  Thompson  have  begun  publish¬ 
ing  the  Milton  Paper  every  two 
weeks,  with  present  distribution  total 
about  1 ,500,  all  on  a  free  basis.  A  paid 
subscription  program  may  be  imple¬ 
mented  later. 
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■MAN  on  the  move 


r  MAN 
ROLAND 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


Two  years  of  production  operation  have  paid  off  for 
FLEXOMAN.  Tb  date,  MAN  Roland  has  received  orders 
for  66  new  units.  Four-color  units,  arch  units,  vertical 
units,  and  color  decks  for  slip-in  or  complete  new 

presses. 


USA-built  FLEXOMAN— the  flexo  leader  from  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  press  manufactiu^rs. 


Ask  the  people  who  have  already  made  the  choice 
you’re  considering.  Then  call  MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc., 
333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
'(201)469-6600 


Adventures  of  the  ‘beisbol  man’ 


By  Margo  Freistadt 

For  10  hot  days  in  July,  while  the 
nation’s  attention  was  focused  on  the 
televised  Iran-contra  hearings,  nine 
American  baseball  lovers  took  a  road 
trip  to  Nicaragua. 

The  team,  accompanied  by  colum¬ 
nist  Pat  Dillon  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  delivered  1,000 


(Freistadt  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


30 


pounds  of  donated  baseball  equip¬ 
ment,  toys  and  education  supplies  to 
kids  in  a  half-dozen  hamlets  in  the 
northern  war  zone  of  Jinotega  Prov¬ 
ince. 

“If  Nicaragua  were  Vietnam,  each 
village  would  sit  beside  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  con¬ 
tested  corridor  the  contras  use  to  pass 
from  Honduras  south  toward  Costa 
Rica,”  Dillon  wrote  before  he  left. 


Americans 

Leading 

Newspapers 

Are  Joining 

America’s 

Leading 

Weather 

Service! 

Readers  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Times, 
the  St.  Louis  PosC'Dispatch,  and  the 
San  Francisco  E.xuminer  have  a  new- 
perspective  on  the  weather. 

Their  papers  recently  acquired  the 
services  of  WeatherPage 

WeatherPage weather  maps, 
text,  and  graphics  offer  state-of-the- 
art  information  readers  can  easily 
understand  —  set  in  the  exact 
specifications  and  format  of  your  paper. 

Our  unique  consulting  services  can 
help  your  editors,  reporters  and  artists 
enhance  your  paper’s  weather  product. 
Save  Time,  Save  Mone-y! 

Choose  computer-generated, 
camera-ready  weather  materials  from 
WeatherPage”  . . .  the  choice  of 
America’s  leading  new  spapers.  Call 


Patricia  Cooper  or  Mike  Smith  at 


A  service  of  WeatherData,  Inc. 

833  N.  MAIN  /  WICHITA,  KS  67203 
(316)  265-9127 

“Where  Weather 
Gets  Down  To  Business” 


The  columnist’s  30-year-old  Wil¬ 
son  “Trapper”  Eddie  Mathews  auto¬ 
graph  model  glove  was  first  in  the  pile 
of  donations  that  eventually  included 
over  400  new  and  used  gloves,  as  well 
as  nearly  350  balls,  almost  650  bats, 
and  Little  League  uniforms  for  27 
teams. 

“There  is  no  middle  ground  on 
Nicaragua,”  Dillon  said  when  he 
returned.  “You  have  these  visions  of 
kids  getting  shot  at,  and  the  political 
shadow  on  this  was  coming  right  from 
our  tv  screens  .  .  .  Screw  anyone’s 
foreign  policy.  Civilians  are  dying.” 

The  project,  part  pingpong  diplo¬ 
macy  and  part  send-a-kid-to-camp, 
started  with  Dr.  John  Isherwood,  a 
physician  from  Santa  Cruz,  just  over 
the  hill  from  San  Jose.  He  had  worked 
in  the  war  zone  earlier  in  the  year  and 
had  decided  toys  would  do  more  good 
for  the  area’s  kids  than  any  prescrip¬ 
tion.  He  asked  Dillon  to  solicit  dona¬ 
tions. 

“1  thought  1  was  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself,”  said  Dillon,  the 
paper’s  former  metro  editor  who  has 
been  writing  a  column  for  a  year. 
“Another  appeal  to  stingy  Silicon 
Valley,  which  has  no  tradition  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,”  but  gifts  came  by  the  car¬ 
ton,  by  the  shopping  bag,  by  the 
bundle. 

Slightly  overweight  men  wearing 
plastic  baseball  caps  started  wander¬ 
ing  into  the  paper’s  main  office  and 
five  bureaus  with  toys  for  kids  in  a 
distant  socialist  country:  everything 
from  No.  2  pencils  to  stuffed  toys  to 
well-worn  Ty  Cobb  autograph  model 
gloves. 

“My  tiny  office  started  to  look  like 
the  reject  dumpster  at  the  Spalding 
factory,”  complained  Lee  Quarn- 
strom,  whose  bureau  in  Santa  Cruz 
had  been  designated  as  a  drop-off 
spot. 

Dillon  wrote  columns  about  the  sto¬ 
ries  people  brought.  One  woman  gave 
the  glove  of  a  brother  killed  in  a  boat¬ 
ing  accident  20  years  ago.  Many  were 
leather  symbols  of  the  bonds  between 
generations,  gifts  from  father  to  son 
or  father  to  daughter. 

Dillon’s  neighbor,  whom  the  col¬ 
umnist  described  as  a  39-year-old 
“probably  still  waiting  for  a  call  from 
the  Red  Sox  front  office,”  gave  up  his 
Rawlings  Ryne  Sandberg  model 
glove. 

Apple  Computer  co-founder  Steve 
Wozniak  pledged  the  glove  he  wore  as 
a  Little  League  All-Star. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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We  Are  The  Software  Firm  That  Incorporates 
Accounting  Principles  &  Human  Resources 
Into  Newspaper  Management  Systems 


We’re  Collier-Jackson,  and  we’ve 
spent  12  years  developing  advertising, 
circulation,  financial,  accounting  and 
personnel  systems  to  help  newspapers 
organize,  process,  analyze  and  pre¬ 
sent  information  more  efficiently, 
more  effectively. 

We  believe  it  is  the  creative  ideas  of 
our  people  that  make  our  products  so 
succes:  fill.  People  who  know  as  much 
about  ROP  color  linage  as  they  do  about 
reducing  CPU,  I/O  and  elapse  times. 

You  see,  it’s  the  combination  of  news¬ 
paper  expertise,  accounting  principles, 
human  resources  and  soft\\'are  know-how 
that  sets  us  apart  as  a  company  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  our  software  from  all  others. 


AWARD-WINNING  SOFTWARE 


Our  unique  way  of  working  means 
our  installation  base  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Work  which  earns  us  numerous  ICP 
Awards  for  products  that  have  clearly 
evidenced  their  acceptability  in  the 
marketplace  and  their  leadership  as 
proprietary  software  systems. 

Growth  that  keeps  us  ranked  as  an 
Inc.  500  and  ICP  200  company. 

It’s  the  payoff  for  dedication.  And  it 
makes  for  satisfied  customers  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States. 


FULL  RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS 


Each  of  our  newspaper  management 
systems  is  designed  to  do  business  the 
way  you  do  business.  And  they  work 
alone  or  together  to  better  work  for  you. 
CJ/CIRCULATION™ 

CJ/ADVTRTISING™ 

CJ/ADVANCED  GENERAL  LEDGER™ 
CJ/ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE™ 

CJ/FIXED  ASSETS™ 

CJ/PAYROLL™ 

CJ/CLASSIFIED™ 

CJ/AD  TRACKING™ 

CJ/LAYOUT™ 

CJ/NEWSPRINT™ 

CJ/PERSONNEL™ 

CJ/EMPLOYEE  FUND  ADMINISTRATION’ 
CJ/REPORT  VtRITER™ 

CJ/EXECULINK™ 


EDUCATION  &  SUPPORT 


when  you  choose  a  Collier-Jackson 
system,  you  don’t  go  it  alone.  We’re  there 
to  help  you  every  step  of  the  way  —  from 
analy7ing  your  needs  through  implemen¬ 
tation,  education  &  training  to  24-hour, 
phone-in  support. 

And  whether  you’re  a  terminal  oper¬ 
ator,  circulation  manager,  advertising 
director,  general  manager  or  publisher, 
you’ll  find  Collier-Jackson  features  do 
make  the  job  easier. 


CoMter-Jackson,  Inc. 

Corporate  Offices: 

3707  VWest  Cherry  Street 
Tampa,  Florida  33607 
(813)872-9990 


Publisher  ordered  to  pay  $20,000  for  ‘imprisoning’  shoplifting  boy 


An  Iowa  newspaper  publisher  has 
been  ordered  to  pay  $20,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  to  a  10-year-old  boy  for  alleged 
false  imprisonment  while  encourag¬ 
ing  the  boy  to  make  restitution  for 
shoplifting. 

A  Crawford  County  District  Court 
jury  ruled  that  Richard  Knowles  Sr. 
must  pay  10-year-old  Steven  Ray 
$5,000  for  false  imprisonment,  $7,500 
for  invasion  of  privacy  and  $7,500  in 
punitive  damages. 

Knowles  is  publisher  of  the  Deni¬ 
son  Bulletin,  a  4,800-circulation 
three-times-a-week  paper. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Knowles 
said  the  incident  stemmed  from  his 
desire  to  help  a  scared  boy  —  and 
that  it  was  blov/n  far  out  of  proportion 
by  a  police  department  and  lawyer 
angry  at  his  newspaper. 

“There's  a  lot  of  politics  involved 
in  this,"  Knowles  asserted. 

This  is  how  the  incident  developed, 
according  to  Knowles; 

Young  Steven  was  caught  breaking 
into  a  toy  package  at  a  store  and  trying 
to  remove  some  of  its  contents.  The 
store  owner  asked  Knowles,  a  friend, 
to  help  him. 

“1  found  a  boy  who  was  in  utter 
terror,”  Knowles  said.  “I  calmed  him 


down  and  he  told  me  he  had  stolen  the 
toy  and  had  stolen  toys  at  other 
stores. 

“Now,  I've  been  handling  carriers 
since  1940,  and  Boy  Scouts  ...  1  like 
to  help  them  when  they're  in  trou¬ 
ble.” 

Knowles  said  he  told  the  boy  that 
the  best  way  to  get  out  of  trouble  was 
to  give  back  all  the  toys  he  had  stolen. 

“Fact  is  1  had  to  take  my  own  two 
kids  down  [to  the  store]  30  years  ago. 
1  know  they  know  how  to  handle 
this,”  Knowles  said. 


“There’s  a  lot  of 
politics  involved  in  this,’ 
Knowles  asserted. 


The  two  went  to  the  boy's  house, 
where,  Knowles  said,  his  grand¬ 
mother  was  “out  of  her  mind”  and 
threatening  to  punish  the  boy 
severely. 

He  and  Steven  collected  the  toys 
and  went  to  the  store  where  Steven 
said  he  had  stolen  the  toys.  The  man¬ 
ager,  who  had  earlier  talked  with  the 
grandmother,  declined  to  have  any¬ 


thing  to  do  with  the  boy,  and  they  left. 

According  to  the  summary  argu¬ 
ment  by  the  attorney  hired  by  Steven 
Ray's  family,  however,  Knowles 
“paraded”  the  boy  to  several  stores, 
and  took  him  to  the  newspaper  offices 
to  be  photographed  with  the  stolen 
toys. 

“Never  happened,”  Knowles  said. 
“The  lawyer  stated  that  with  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatsoever,  and  that,  you 
know,  is  grounds  for  a  libel  suit." 

Knowles  blamed  the  lawsuit  — 
which  was  tried  over  a  two-week 
period  —  on  problems  his  paper  has 
had  with  the  Denison  mayor.  He  said 
he  and  his  family  have  been  harassed 
by  police  officers  who,  he  said, 
“work”  for  the  mayor. 

His  attorney  has  asked  the  Judge  to 
overturn  the  award. 

“I'm  not  concerned,”  Knowles 
stated.  “1  know  I'm  right,  the  com¬ 
munity  knows  I'm  right,  and  I  think 
even  the  jury  knows  I’m  right. 

“I  ain’t  gonna  quit,”  he  added.  “I 
am  gonna  be  very  careful  about  any 
other  kid  1  try  to  help  .  .  .  [and]  1 
think  1  did  help  that  boy.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


This  year  8  Pulitzer  Prizes  went  to 
newspapers  with  VU/TEXT 
electronic  libraries. 

Could  this  be  coincidence? 

For  information  on  how  VU/TEXT  can  help  make  you  a 
prizewinner,  call  Joe  DiMarino  at  1-800-323-2940  (USA). 
215-574-4400  (PA). 

VU/TEXT 

A  Knight-Ridder  Company 
325  Chestnut  Street,  Suite  1300 
Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
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Quality  and  commitment: 
The  best  in  editing. 


“AP  is  an  extension  of  the  home 
newsroom.  AP  is  there,  just  as 
surely  as  the  city  desk  or  the  sports 
department.  The  AP  wire  is  just  a 
part  of  the  staff.” 

John  Marlow,  news  editor  at  the 
Seattle  bureau,  thinks  his  primary 
responsibility  as  an  AP  journalist  is 
to  serve  member  newspapers  and 
their  readers. 

“The  bottom  line  is  really  that  the 
readers  will  be  getting  a  balanced 
news  report.” 

In  his  26  years  with  AP  as  a 
newsman,  bureau  chief  and  editor, 
Marlow  has  had  his  share  of  bylines 
and  frontline  excitement.  But  he  has 
grown  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
often  anonymous  work  behind  the 
newsfiles,  digests  and  advisories. 
These,  he  says,  ultimately  shape 
the  news  reports  appearing  in 


newspapers,  whether  AP  is  credited 
or  not.  “We  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  how  well  informed  the 
public  is.” 

Marlow  and  other  editors  are  the 
administrative  backbone  of  AP’s 
bureau  system,  serving  the 
thousands  of  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  who  own  AP.  He’s 
responsible  for  long-range  planning, 
staff  scheduling,  and  editing.  He'll 
take  care  of  a  member’s  request  for 
special  coverage,  or  he’ll  provide 
help  if  a  member’s  computer  goes 
down. 

Like  him,  the  2,850  people  who 


staff  AP’s  219  offices  around  the 
world  are  dedicated  to  giving  these 
members  the  highest  quality  service 
in  the  news  industry— a  goal  that  is 
a  continuing  commitment  by 
everyone  in  AP. 

Marlow  says  that  AP  staff 
members’  awareness  of  their  wide 
audience  is  what  strengthens  their 
personal  dedication  and  keeps  their 
standards  high. 

“If  AP  makes  a  mistake,  it 
appears  in  hundreds  of  papers 
around  the  country.  So  we  take 
painstaking  care  that  it’s  right  before 
it  goes  to  the  wire.” 


Ap 


Associated  Press 

Quality  Commitment. 


John  Marlow  works  with  newsman  Carlos  Pedraza  in  the  Seattle  bureau  Barry  Sweet 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Judge  should  have 
opened  hearing 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
a  district  judge  abused  his  discretion 
when  he  closed  a  competency  hearing 
in  the  1984  murder  case  of  Ronald 
LafTerty  without  issuing  written  find¬ 
ings  supporting  his  decision. 

The  3-2  ruling  came  on  a  petition 
filed  by  the  Utah  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 

Lafferty  and  his  brother,  Dan,  were 
convicted  of  first-degree  murder  in 
the  July  24,  1984,  slashing  deaths  of 
their  sister-in-law  and  her  15-month- 
old  daughter  in  their  home.  Ron  Laf- 
ferty’s  death  sentence  is  under 
appeal.  Dan  Lafferty  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 

The  decision  said  judges  should 
close  competency  hearings  only  upon 
finding  that  access  would  prejudice  a 
defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial.  It  said 
a  judge  must  notify  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  he  intends  to  close  the 
hearing,  allow-  them  to  argue  against 
closure  and  make  written  findings  if 
he  determines  closure  necessary. 

—  AP 


Globe  asks  court 
to  throw  out 
libel  claim  by  King 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  won  a 
dismissal  last  month  on  six  of  the 
seven  libel  claims  filed  by  former 
Gov.  Edward  J.  King,  is  seeking  to 
have  the  remaining  claim  thrown  out. 

The  newspaper  argued  that  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  precedent  requires 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  to 
dismiss  King’s  complaint  about  a 
1981  column  by  former  Globe  colum¬ 
nist  David  Farrell.  In  the  column. 
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Farrell  asserted  that  King  had  tele¬ 
phoned  a  judge  and  demanded  a 
change  in  a  gang-rape  case  verdict. 

King,  who  was  defeated  in  1982, 
filed  suit  five  years  ago  against  the 
newspaper,  two  columnists  and  a  car¬ 
toonist,  claiming  the  editorial  writings 
and  drawings  ridiculed  him  and 
undermined  his  ability  to  govern. 

In  Suffolk  Superior  Court,  the 
Globe  argued  that  all  of  the  published 
materials  were  either  true  or  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  forms  of  opinion. 

Judge  James  P.  Lynch  Jr.  granted 
summary  judgment,  saying  none  of 
King’s  claims  merited  a  jury  trial. 

On  an  appeal  by  King,  the  high 
court  agreed  with  Lynch  on  all  the 
claims  except  the  Farrell  column.  In 
that  instance,  the  justices  said  there 
were  grounds  for  finding  that  the  col¬ 
umn  presented  statements  that  were 
false  and  damaging  and  that  they  were 
published  with  “actual  malice,”  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  truth. 

The  Supreme  Court  noted  that  Far¬ 
rell’s  sole  source  for  the  column  was 
state  treasurer  Robert  Crane  and  that 
“Farrell  had  obvious  reasons  to 
doubt  the  veracity  and  accuracy”  of 
whoever  informed  Crane. 

In  its  petition  for  a  rehearing  filed 
Sept.  17,  the  Globe  asserted  that  the 
high  court’s  opinion  is  at  odds  with 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings  barring 
public  officials  from  libel  awards 
where  reporters  have  a  good-faith 
belief  in  their  writings. 

—  AP 

Judge  won’t  set 
aside  lawsuit 

An  Alaskajudge  recently  let  stand  a 
suit  by  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News 
challenging  city  council  executive 
sessions. 

In  denying  the  city’s  attempt  to 
have  the  suit  set  aside,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Jahnke  wrote  that  the 
Ketchikan  Municipal  Code  requires 
that  minutes  of  all  regular  and  special 
sessions  shall  be  taken,  and  the  entire 
proceedings  tape  recorded  with  sum¬ 
mary  notes  provided  for  each  work 
session. 

No  such  minutes,  recordings,  or 
notes  were  made  regarding  the  secret 
meetings,  Jahnke  declared. 

The  judge  concluded  that  the  city’s 
motion  for  a  summary  judgment 
should  be  denied  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  it  offered  would  be  inadmiss- 
able  in  a  trial. 

Pioneer  Printing  Co.,  the  corporate 
parent  of  the  Daily  News,  filed  suit  in 
July  1986,  alleging  that  council  mem¬ 


bers  improperly  had  drawn  up  a 
Ketchikan  public  utilities  compensa¬ 
tion  plan  and  a  general  government 
compensation  plan  for  non-union 
employees  at  private  meetings. 

The  newspaper  is  asking  that  three 
meetings  be  declared  invalid,  that  city 
officials  construct  guidelines  for 
executive  sessions  and  determining 
public  records,  and  that  the  council 
record  executive  sessions. 

Jahnke  did  not  rule  on  the  Daily 
News’  challenge  to  the  city  is 
allegedly  holding  1 ,600  pages  of  docu¬ 
ments. 

School  chief’s 
libel  suit  dismissed 

A  Connecticut  Superior  Court 
judge  has  dismissed  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent’s  libel  suit  against  the  weekly 
New  Haven  Independent,  saying,  in 
part,  that  an  editorial  critical  of  the 
superintendent  was  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment. 

In  his  17-page  decision.  New 
Haven  Superior  Court  Judge  Robert 
I.  Berdon  also  said  the  newspaper 
may  seek  to  recoup  its  legal  costs 
from  New  Haven  superintendent  of 
schools  John  Dow  Jr. 

The  litigation  charged  that  Dow 
was  libeled  by  a  March  12  editorial 
criticizing  him  for  his  views  on  AIDS, 
which  include  not  allowing  children 
with  the  virus  into  regular  class¬ 
rooms. 

Public  barred  from 
mock  trial  in 
nuke  plant  lawsuit 

A  federal  judge  in  Cincinnati  has 
ruled  that  the  public  cannot  attend  a 
mock  jury  trial  of  a  lawsuit  accusing 
General  Electric  Co.  of  covering  up 
flaws  in  its  nuclear  reactor  system. 

U.S.  District  Judge  S.  Arthur 
Spiegel  decided  to  uphold  General 
Electric’s  request  to  keep  private  the 
session,  which  began  last  week  and  is 
designed  to  encourage  settlement  of 
the  lawsuit  against  GE. 

Three  Ohio  utilities  that  own  the 
abandoned  Zimmer  nuclear  power 
project  are  suing  GE,  alleging  a  cover- 
up  of  flaws  in  the  system  it  sold  the 
utilities  to  be  used  in  the  Zimmer  plant 
at  Moscow,  Ohio. 

The  utilities  say  they  had  to  pay 
$360  million  to  resolve  the  problems. 
They  are  demanding  damages  from 
GE  that  could  total  at  least  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion.  GE  says  it  is  innocent. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Times  Mirror  reieases  new  poii  on  views  of  media 


By  George  Garneau 

Americans  view  the  news  media 
with  about  as  much  favor  as  they  do 
institutions  such  as  the  military  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  according  to  a 
major  study. 

The  study  —  commissioned  by 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  effected  by  the 
Gallup  Organization  and  touted  as  the 
most  exhaustive  electoral  survey 
ever  —  contradicts  the  vision  of 
American  politics  as  a  struggle  of 
Democrats  against  Republicans  or 
liberals  versus  conservatives. 

Instead,  the  survey,  part  of  a  three- 
year-old  effort  costing  more  than  $1 
million,  grouped  U.S.  citizens  into  1 1 
categories,  based  on  views  of  reli¬ 
gion,  tolerance,  social  Justice,  anti¬ 
communism.  alienation,  national 
vision,  financial  pressure,  govern¬ 
ment  and  business. 

The  poll  of  4,224  people,  each  inter¬ 
viewed  for  70  minutes,  found  that 
newspapers  won  the  most  ‘‘very 
favorable”  ratings,  22%,  among  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  lagged  slightly  behind 
television  network  news  in  combined 
very  and  mostly  favorable  ratings. 

Tv  and  newspaper  news  were  rated 
on  a  par  with  some  popular  American 
symbols. 

Tv  news  was  rated  very  or  mostly 
favorable  by  84%  of  those  surveyed, 
followed  by  their  daily  newspaper  at 
81%.  The  military  won  very  or  mostly 
favorable  ratings  from  80%.  of 
respondents,  followed  by  the  pope 
and  Supreme  Court,  76%;  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  Congress.  74%. 
JFK  led  the  pack  with  86%  very  or 
mostly  favorable;  FDR,  82%. 

Lowest  favor  among  institutions 
was  accorded,  in  order:  Wall  Street 
investors,  the  CIA  and  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  (tie),  lawyers  and  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement. 

Other  media  highlights  of  the  study: 
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Asked  whether  the  news  media 
should  be  free  to  report  on  any  stories 
they  feel  are  in  the  national  interest, 
22%  disagreed  mostly  or  completely; 
74%  agreed  mostly  or  completely. 

Asked  if  freedom  of  speech  should 
be  denied  to  groups  like  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  Ku  Klux  Klan,  39% 
completely  or  mostly  agreed;  55% 
mostly  or  completely  disagreed. 

Of  respondents,  79%  agreed  fully 
or  mostly  there  were  ‘‘clear  guide¬ 
lines”  on  good  and  evil  that  apply  to 
“everyone  regardless  of  situation.” 
Only  16%  disagreed  . 

Dan  Rather  and  Lee  lacocca  tied 
among  personalities  at  getting  the 
most  very  favorable  ratings,  24%.  Of 
all  respondents,  51%  agreed  partly  or 
fully  that  books  containing  “danger¬ 
ous  ideas”  should  be  banned;  52% 
said  school  boards  should  be  able  to 
fire  gay  teachers. 

Other  findings  showed  a  large  seg¬ 


ment  of  the  American  public  is 
unaware  of  worldwide  news:  55%  of 
respondents  either  didn’t  know  or 
thought  the  U.S.  supported  the 
Nicaraguan  government.  About 
U.S.  aid  to  the  contras,  56%  of 
respondents  said  no,  26%  said  yes, 
and  18%  didn’t  know. 

On  the  Reagan  presidency,  47% 
approved,  44%  disapproved  and  9% 
didn’t  know. 

Finally,  the  study  found  more  than 
one  in  10  adult  Americans,  11%,  do 
not  vote  or  otherwise  participate  in 
self  government.  The  “bystanders” 
are  mostly  young  and  poorly  edu¬ 
cated. 

The  poll  findings  are  available  from 
Times  Mirror  in  Los  Angeles  and 
were  released  by  Robert  Erburu, 
chairman  and  chief  executive,  at  a 
National  Press  Club  luncheon 
recently. 


Guild  at  odds  with  new  Denver  Post  owner 

Union  against  foregoing  raises;  meanwhiie, 
newiy  appointed  pubiisher  turns  down  the  job 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

In  a  move  that  could  spur  a  con¬ 
frontation  with  new  owner  Media 
News  Group,  Newspaper  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Denver  Post  voted  against 
foregoing  raises  that  took  effect  Oct. 
4,  the  last  year  of  the  union’s  three- 
year  contract. 

In  another  development,  James 
Barnhill,  publisher  of  MNG’s  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald-Republic,  has 
decided  to  turn  down  his  appointment 
as  the  Post’s  new  publisher.  Media 
News  has  not  named  a  replacement. 

The  Post’s  current  publisher, 
Richard  T.  Schlosberg  III,  will  remain 
with  Times  Mirror  after  the  $95-mil- 
lion  sale  —  announced  last  month  — 
closes  in  December. 

A  few  months  before  selling  the 
Post  to  Dallas-based  Media  News 
Group,  Times  Mirror  had  asked  the 
union  to  give  up  the  4%  weekly  wage 
increase  as  a  cost-cutting  concession. 

But  William  Dean  Singleton  and 
Richard  Scudder,  president  and 
chairman  respectively  of  Media 
News,  met  with  Guild  members  prior 
to  the  vote  and  said  that  if  the  raise 


went  through,  they  would  have  to  get 
the  savings  through  additional  lay¬ 
offs. 

According  to  union  members,  Sin¬ 
gleton  and  Scudder  did  not  say  how 
many  Guild  people  they  anticipated 
having  to  lay  off  when  the  Post  sale 
closed  in  December,  but  told  them 
that  another  40  to  50  Guild  members 
would  be  let  go  if  the  raises  went 
through. 

The  Media  News  executives  also 
told  Guild  members  that  they  would 
not  lay  off  any  members  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff.  They  also  said  that  they 
wanted  editor  David  Hall  to  stay  on, 
according  to  one  Post  reporter  who 
attended  one  of  the  meetings. 

The  Guild  represents  about  750  of 
the  Post’s  1,300  employees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  administrative  officer  Bruce 
Meacham.  Its  jurisdiction  includes 
the  newsroom,  clerical  workers,  and 
advertising,  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion  staffs. 

Singleton  would  not  comment  on 
his  conversations  with  the  Guild. 

Media  News  also  told  the  Guild  it 
would  honor  the  seniority  clauses  in 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Non-contact  bearers  and 
constant-stroke  injectors 
provide  10  reasons .. . 

. . .  Mitsubishi  newspaper  offset  press  units 
wiil  print  better,  last  longer  and  require  less 
maintenance  than  any  other  unit  avaiiabie  today. 


1.  Mitsubishi-engineered  newspaper  pffset 
press  units  aiipw  use  of  non-contact 
bearers.  No  contact  means  they  can’t  wear 
out.  2.  Use  of  non-contact  bearers  iets  you 

adjust  cylinder  squeeze  without  having 
to  pack  the  plate.  3.  Non<ontact  bearers 
aiso  aiiow  you  to  easily  adjust  Impression 
the  entire  length  of  the  cylinder. 
4.  Use  of  non-contact  bearers  results  in  bet¬ 
ter  synchronization  of  rolling  between 
blanket  and  piatecyiinders.  5.  The  heavier 
frames  and  cylinders  that  allow  use  of 
noh-contact  bearers  proyide  better  control 
of  image  reproduction  due  to  reduced  cy- 
iinder  vibration. 


6.  Ail  Mitsubishi  uhits  can  be  equipped  with 
constant-stroke  ink  injectors.  Their  steady- 
state  mechanism  design  and  use  of  fewer 
moving  parts  combine  to  produce  longer 
life  than  variabie-stroke  injectors.  7.  That 
same  steady-state  design  aiso  means  less 
maintenance  than  variable-stroke  injectors. 
8.  Constant-stroke  injectors  allow  rapid 
changeover  of  Inks.  9.  The  injectors  are 
electrically  driven  with  the  press,  providing  a 
positive,  non-drip  shutoff.  10.  Uhified  con¬ 
trol  of  injector  system  drive  motor  speed 
allows  you  to  change  Ink  flow  across 
the  entire  web  with  the  touch  of  a 
button. 


There  are  many  more  reasons  why  Mitsubishi  press  units  provide  consistently  superior 
performance  —  whether  it  be  image  quality,  productivity  or  reduced  maintenance.  We'd 
like  to  talk  with  you  about  what  a  Mitsubishi  press  can  do  in  your  situation,  call  Paul 
Dickinson,  Sales  Manager,  at  312/640-6242. 

#  MITSUBISHI 

£5^  Lithographic  Presses 

Manufactured  by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  industries,  ltd.,  Tokyo.  Japan 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  F.  Oppendahl  has  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  news  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner.  Most  recently  he  was 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald,  where  he  earlier 
was  national  and  foreign  editor. 

Before  joining  the  Dallas  newspa¬ 
per,  Oppendahl  held  a  number  of 
positions  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
including  assistant  managing  editor, 
executive  news  editor  and  executive 
city  editor.  He  began  his  professonal 
career  at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
political  science  from  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  and  a  master's 
degree  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Pettit  is  the  newly 
named  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Progress. 

The  appointment  is  the  first  part  of 
the  transition  following  purchase  of 
the  Progress  by  Cowles  Media  Com¬ 
pany,  according  to  David  Cox,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Cowles  Media. 

Jonathan  Marshall  will  remain 
as  publisher  of  the  newspaper  until 
next  January,  at  which  time  Pettit  will 
also  assume  that  title  and  Marshall 
will  become  chairman  of  the  board 
and  editorial  page  editor. 

Pettit  most  recently  was  publisher 
of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News,  a  group  of  newspapers  serving 
suburban  Cincinnati,  and  prior  to  that 
he  was  publisher  of  the  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Daily  Journal.  He  also  has 
been  with  Hagadone  Newspapers, 
Windsor  Newspapers,  and  Scripps 
League  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

John  Sloan,  vice  president/direc¬ 
tor  of  employee  relations  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Now’s  the  time  to  get 
SNIGLETS  for  your  newspaper. 
The  sin^arly  unique,  new 
feature  by  Rich  Hall  that’s  real¬ 
ly  found  a  market  in  American 
newspapers.  Give  me  a  call: 

Ric  Phillips,  800-243-3313 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 


Michael  Williams,  previously 
production  director  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  has  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  director  of  the  information 
systems  department. 

Williams,  who  began  his  career  as 
data  processing  manager  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  later  was 
assistant  director  of  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  for  Scripps  Howard  newpapers. 
In  1975,  he  was  named  vice  president, 
data  processing  at  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  in  1979  moved  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  as  data  systems 
director. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Eskow  has  been  promoted 
from  managing  editor  to  editor-in- 
chief  of  InformationWeek  magazine, 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 

Before  joining  the  magazine  last 
January,  Eskow  was  senior  editor  at 
Popular  Mechanics  magazine.  He 
previously  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  1971-78,  first  as  a  broadcast 
news  writer  and  then  with  AP  cable 
television  and  later  as  national  editor 
on  the  general  desk  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Evans  has  been  named 
national  sales  manager  for  AD/SAT, 
New  York,  moving  from  New  York 
manager  for  Sports  Afield  Magazine 
where  he  was  responsible  for  metro¬ 
politan  area  accounts  and  creating 
market  strategies. 

♦  !)!  * 

Timothy  P.  Zeiss  has  joined  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J.,  as 
public  relations  manager  for  the 
newspaper  and  its  subsidiaries.  He 
previously  was  with  Manning,  Sel¬ 
vage  and  Lee,  New  York,  where  he 
oversaw  consumer  programs  for  a 
variety  of  clients  and  supervised  the 
public  relations/media  campaign  for 
Operation  Sail  1986-The  Parade  of 
Tall  Ships. 


maiui.lS  "“by  Rich  mil 


BAIEGTOMT 

(bah  nek '  to  mee) 

n.  The  removal  of  bruises  on  a  banana. 


Smith  White  Purdum  II  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  vice 
president  of  advertising  for 
MediaNews  Group.  He  has  been  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  since  January  1987.  His 
role,  according  to  William  Dean  Sin¬ 
gleton,  president  of  MediaNews 
Group,  Inc.,  will  be  “to  seek  out  new 
opportunities  and  coordinate  plans  to 
link  existing  programs  between  our 
newspapers  in  major  markets.” 

Purdum  began  his  career  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  held  advertising 
positions  at  the  Trenton  Times  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Company  prior  to 
joining  the  Times  Herald. 

Also,  Gates  E.  Oliver  Jr.  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Purdum  as  the 
Times  Herald’s  vice  president  of 
advertising.  Oliver  has  been  with  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  since  1963,  most  recently  as 
director  of  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Renee  Mitchell,  county  beat 
reporter  for  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  has  moved  to  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

A  graduate  of  Florida  A  &  M  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mitchell  was  a  reporter/ 
intern  for  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star  and  attended  a 
Future  Journalists  summer  training 
program  at  Northwestern  University. 
*  *  * 

At  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News,  Kevin  J.  Smith  was  promoted 
to  advertising  manager  from  retail 
manager,  and  James  C.  Newbegin 
moved  to  Smith’s  former  position 
from  the  advertising  sales  staff. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Amari  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor/features  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  from  assistant 
managing  editor/features. 

Other  recent  staff  changes  include: 

Douglas  R,  Dowie,  to  assistant 
managing  editor/metro  from  metro 
editor.  Ron  Kaye,  to  city  editor  from 
metro  general  assignment  editor;  and 
Stephen  O’Sullivan,  to  metro  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  editor,  from  features 
editor. 

Julie  Green,  to  lifestyle  editor 
from  the  same  position  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner',  Glen 
Crevier,  to  assistant  sports  editor 
from  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal',  and  Michael  Healy  to  film 
writer  from  the  same  position  at  the 
Denver  Post. 

Cindy  Lafavre  Yorks  to  fashion 
writer  from  the  same  post  at  the 
Houston  Chroncile. 


SNIGUSTS  (snig  lit}. 

any  word  tliat  doesn’t  appear 
in  the  diaionary  but  should 
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Jim  Zinn  was  appointed  advertising 
director  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  Alabama  Journal. 

Most  recently  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting  for  North  Jersey  Newspapers, 
Zinn  earlier  was  advertising  director 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  was  advertising 
bureau  sales  manager  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

*  *  * 

Stuart  Wilk  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  in  a  promotion 
from  metropolitan  editor. 

Wilk,  with  the  morning  News  since 
1980,  first  as  night  metro  editor,  will 
be  responsible  for  the  Sunday  news 
section  as  well  as  the  national,  for¬ 
eign,  universal  and  news  desks. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  working  as  a  reporter 
and  later  as  an  assistant  city  editor. 

Replacing  Wilk  as  metropolitan 
editor  is  Thomas  G.  Watts,  formerly 
night  metro  editor. 

Watts  joined  the  Morning  News  in 
1983  from  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He 
also  had  worked  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News. 

*  * 

R.  Keith  Wilson,  most  recently 
promotion  manager  for  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  the  Tucson  Citizen, 
was  named  circulation  promotion 
manager  for  the  Orange  County 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Larry  Gordon,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Glendale  suburban  section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  moved  to  the 
metropolitan  staff  in  Los  Angeles  as 
an  education  writer. 

He  replaces  Anne  Roark,  who 
remains  with  the  metropolitan  staff  as 
a  science  writer. 

Gordon  joined  the  Glendale  section 
in  1984  from  The  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.,  where  he  was  a  general 
assignment  reporter  and  later  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 


Louis  J.  Golden  has  been  named 
editor  of  Business  Weekly,  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  tabloid  of  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Golden,  a  former  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  newspaper,  returned  to  the 
Courant  from  Decker  Gertin  Cheyne, 
a  Hartford  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm  he  joined  as  director  of 
public  relations  in  1985,  being  named 
a  vice  president  in  1986. 

Earlier  in  his  career  at  the  Courant, 
Golden  had  worked  as  a  copy  editor, 
reporter,  assistant  to  the  city  editor 
and  as  night  city  editor.  During  1981- 
85,  he  was  with  the  Greater  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  first  as  editor 
of  the  chamber’s  business  magazine, 
and  then  director  of  communications, 
and  vice  president,  marketing  and 
communications. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Sellers  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  associate  professor  of 
communication  in  the  communication 
arts  department  of  Nicholls  State 
University,  Thibodaux,  La. 

Sellers,  who  is  completing  require¬ 
ments  for  a  Ph.D  in  communication 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi-Hattiesburg,  has  taught  at  sev¬ 
eral  universities.  His  last  newspaper 
position  was  with  the  Opelousas  (La.) 
Daily  World  as  managing  editor. 


Jonathan  Theophilakos  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertising  for 
The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 
Known  to  Record  staffers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  as  “Sandy  Theo,”  he  will  be 
responsible  for  all  national,  retail,  and 
classified  advertising. 

Theophilakos  joined  the  Record  in 
1974  as  an  advertising  sales  represen¬ 
tative  from  the  Woodbridge  (N.J.) 
News  Tribune  where  he  was  general 
advertising  manager.  At  The  Record, 
he  was  promoted  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  then  to  retail 
advertising  manager. 

John  E.  Kimball,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Record  since  1984 
and  prior  to  that  advertising  director 
of  the  Denver  Post,  has  been  named 
vice-president/marketing  for  the 
Woodbridge  News  Tribune  and  is  in 
charge  of  all  advertising,  circulation 
and  promotion.  The  News  Tribune 
and  the  Record  are  owned  by 
Macromedia  Inc. 

Kimball  began  his  career  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  1970  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative  and 
advanced  to  vice  president,  market¬ 
ing  in  1980. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Frank  J.  Murray  is  the  new 
deputy  national  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times.  He  joined  the 
Times  from  the  Hollywood {F\a.)  Sun- 
Tattler,  where  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Previously  Murray  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Miami  News,  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Washington  Star  and  the  Associated 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Riley  was  elected  vice 
president-finance  and  treasurer/chief 
financial  officer  for  Lee  Enterprises, 
Davenport.  He  moved  from  United 
Airlines,  Chicago,  where  he  was 
senior  vice  president-finance  and 
chief  financial  officer.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  treasurer  with  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Company  in  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

Jeffrey  S.  Hall,  vice  president  for 
marketing  at  The  Kansas  City  Star 
Company,  began  serving  his  White 
House  Fellowship  in  September  and 
is  focusing  on  welfare  reform.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  work  at  the  White  House,  he 
will  participate  in  an  education  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  meetings  with  leaders 
from  government,  business, 
academia  and  the  arts. 

Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background. 

Have  a  question  about 
Phillips  Petroleum?  Or 
the  energy  industry? 

These  public  relations 
specialists  can  get 
answers  for  you: 


Bill  Adams  (918)  661-5224 

Dan  Harrison  (918)  661-5204 

Jere  Smith  (918)  661-4982 

Steve  Milbum  (9 1 8)  66 1  -4987 


Call  or  write:  Public 
Relations  Department, 
16A-2  Phillips 
Building,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74004. 


The  Pcrfonnancc  Company 


Hall,  who  joined  the  company  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Star  in  1977,  oversees 
the  advertising  sales,  circulation  and 
community  affairs  activities.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Stanford  University,  he  also 
holds  a  master  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  degree  from  Harvard  University. 

He  *  * 

Doreen  M.  Poreba  has  been 
named  community  relations  manager 
for  the  West  Palm  Beach  bureau  of 
the  Miami  Herald. 

Poreba  formerly  was  director  of 
public  relations  at  Northwood  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  private  business  management 
college  in  West  Palm  Beach  and  also 
had  worked  as  a  reporter  and  South 
County  bureau  chief  at  WPEC,  ABC 
affiliate  in  West  Palm  Beach. 


Ray  Richmond  joined  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
as  television  writer/critic  on  Oct.  5. 
He  most  recently  was  radio/tv  writer 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-E.\aminer . 
Previously  he  had  been  a  talent  coor¬ 
dinator  and  segment  producer  for  the 
Merv  Griffin  Show  and  a  writer  and 
critic  at  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles. 

*  *  H: 

Ezell  R.  Cox  Ill.  a  17-year 
employee  with  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
is  now  manager  of  the  new  commu¬ 
nity  relations  department.  He  most 
recently  was  supervisor  of  the  public 
relations  department  which  was 
renamed  to  reflect  new  community 
programs. 


OBITUARIES 


Bill  Duffy,  47,  chief  political 
reporter  and  producer  for  WRGB-tv, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  died  Sept.  30  of 
an  apparent  heart  attack.  He  expe¬ 
rienced  chest  pains  at  the  station’s 
bureau  in  Albany  and  drove  to  his 
doctor's  office  where  he  collapsed. 
Prior  to  his  television  career,  Duffy 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Albany  Times- 
Union. 

*  H*  * 

Lloyd  W.  Herrin,  80,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Nassau 
County  Record,  Callahan,  Fla.,  died 
Sept.  26  at  his  home. 

Herrin  owned  the  Record  from 
1931  to  1971  and  was  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  Association  in  1946. 
After  leaving  the  newspaper,  he 
served  on  the  county  school  board. 

H*  H«  * 

Dorothy  Due  as  Herzog,  82,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  Sept.  23.  She  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  in  July. 


ACQUISITION 

DIVESTITURE 

making  deals 
work 

J  James  Martin 
Jl  ^  &  Associates 

JVl  Suite  1000 

65  E.  State  St. 

jAMbSMARTiN  Coluiiibus,  Ohio  432 1 5 

^ASSOCIATES  (614)889-2659 


As  the  first  woman  to  win  a  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholarship,  she  was  a 
reporter  for  a  year  with  the  London 
Daily  E.xpress  following  her  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Columbia  University  in 
1926.  She  then  joined  the  Evening 
Post,  was  an  editor  for  McCall’s 
magazine,  a  correspondent  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  housing 
editor  for  the  Herald  Tribune. 

After  working  with  the  Office  of 
War  Information  in  World  War  II, 
Herzog  was  public  relations  director 
for  the  March  of  Dimes. 

He  *  * 

Alice  E.  G.  Kennan,  68,  eight-year 
columnist  for  the  Ipswich  (Mass.) 
Today,  and  earlier  a  columnist  for  the 
Beverly  (Mass.)  Times,  both  week¬ 
lies,  died  Sept.  25  in  Beverly  after  a 
long  illness. 

He  *  H« 

Edwin  M.  Rumill,  77,  retired 
sports  columnist  for  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  of  America,  died  Sept. 
18,  in  Chandler,  Ariz. 

He  He  He 

Oliver  R.B.Statler,  66,  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  died  Sept.  21  in  Spring- 
field,  Vt.,  after  a  long  battle  with 
cancer. 

He  had  been  publisher  of  the 
Claremont  (N.H.)  Eagle  Times  and 
owner/publisher  of  other  properties, 
including  the  Washington  County 
World,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  Reporter,  Lebanon, 
N.H.  He  established  Vermont  Busi¬ 
ness  World,  the  first  monthly  to 
report  business  news  in  the  state. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

Why  did  Bob  Page  add  Parade-Plus 
tx>  Parade  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times? 


“Basically,  Parade  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  Chicago 


Sun-Times  for  its  strong  editorial  package.  Its  nationally 
recognized  writers  and  innovative  articles  generate  a  high 
degree  of  reader  satisfaction. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  find  Parade-Plus  to  be  a  useful 
advertising  sales  device  that  allows  for  extra  flexibility  and 
adds  to  our  bottom  line.  With  Pdrade-Plus  we’ve  had  our 
own  advertising  sections.  Sometimes  these  sections  are 
exclusive  to  one  retailer  and  other  times,  devoted  to 
themes  such  as  audio/visual  or  health  and 
fitness  merchandise. 

“In  fact,  in  January  of  ’87,  Parade- 
\  Plus  allowed  us  to  do  a  special 

12-page  section  that  was  well 
^  received  by  readers  and 

a  success  for  our 


ROBERT  E,  PAGE 
Presittenl  finci  Piiblfehsr,  Chicago  Sim-Tinics 


Featured  in  o? 


newsi)apei«  every  Sunday. 


For  information  on  why  Parade  is  important 
in  major  markets  and  how  Parade-Plus  can 
work  for  newspapers  with  over  250,000  cir¬ 
culation,  contact  Carlo  Vittorini  at  (2121 
573-7111,  and  talk  publisher  to  publisher. 


e  1987  Parade  Publications,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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All  LAT-WP  Subscribers: 


On  the  occasion  of  th^[wei^-fifth  anniversary^ 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  we  reconfirm  our  commitment  to 

f 

its  continued  growth  in  quaiity,  performance  and  vaiue. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Meeting  slated  to 
discuss  status  of 
First  Amendment 

About  500  Americans  have  been 
invited  as  delegates  to  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Congress  on  March  13-15, 1988, 
in  Denver,  Colo. ,  to  discuss  how  First 
Amendment  freedoms  operate  today. 

This  will  be  the  second  national 
congress  held  to  consider  the  health 
of  the  First  Amendment.  In  1980,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  public  and  media  orga¬ 
nizations  met  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Williamsburg  to  consider  the  status  of 
First  Amendment  freedoms. 

The  First  Amendment  Congress  is 
made  up  of  1 7  major  U .  S .  media  orga¬ 
nizations.  Eleven  additional  organi¬ 
zations  are  associate  members. 

Jean  Otto,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver, 
organized  the  first  such  meeting  and  is 
chair  of  the  planning  committee  for 
1988. 

Newsman  reenacts 
role  of  reporters 
in  Civil  War  battle 

A  Northern  correspondent  once 
again  took  to  an  American  battlefield, 
125  years  after  the  bloodiest  single 
day  of  the  Civil  War,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  press’s  role  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  American  people. 

Gerald  Regan,  a  copy  editor  for  the 
Gannett  Westchester  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
papers,  traveled  to  Maryland  from 
Manhattan  by  rail  in  Civil  War-era 
garb,  with  the  equipment  common  to 
an  army  “special  correspondent.” 
He  then  walked  12  miles  to  the  site  of 
the  famous  battle  of  Antietam. 

Regan  is  the  founder  and  secretary 

CAPITAL  AVAILABLE 

$1 ,000,000  Min. 

Will  assist  with  financial 
plan,  for  information  call 

Mr.  ADAMS  at  WESTEX 
714/964-2386 


of  the  Society  of  Civil  War  Corre¬ 
spondents,  a  group  of  “living  histo¬ 
rians”  who  study  and  portray  the  role 
played  by  newspapermen  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Regan  participated  in  the  reenact¬ 
ment  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  held 
one  week  after  the  battle’s  1 25th 
anniversary.  He  prepared  an  account 
for  the  society’s  publication,  the  Bat¬ 
tlefield  Muse-Dispatch ,  of  the 
reenactment  written  in  period  style, 
based  on  the  tactics  and  activities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  more  than  2,000  parti¬ 
cipants. 

Following  the  reenactment  Regan 
walked  nine  of  the  30  miles  ridden  by 
New  York  Tribune  correspondent 
George  W.  Smalley  1 25  years  earlier 
in  Smalley’s  race  to  be  the  first  into 
print  with  his  battle  account. 

Trolley  sponsored 
by  Morning  Call 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  is  the  corporate  sponsor  for  free 
trolley  service  recently  introduced  in 
the  city  by  the  Allentown  Downtown 
Improvement  District  Authority. 

On  board  the  red  and  green  trolley 
bus  is  a  vendor  machine  with  a  solid 
oak  case  so  riders  can  pick  up  the 
Morning  Call  to  read  along  the  way. 
As  part  of  the  kickoff  celebration,  the 
newspaper  was  free  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  service. 

In  addition,  to  support  the 
endeavor,  a  special  tabloid  section 
was  included  in  the  newspaper,  fea¬ 
turing  a  full-color  photo  of  the  trolley 
and  a  map  of  its  route. 

Worcester  paper  to 
help  illiteracy  fight 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette  has  joined  local  educators 
and  leaders  in  the  fight  against  illiter¬ 
acy,  offering  news  coverage,  editorial 
columns  and  a  promotional  campaign 
to  support  efforts  in  central  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Stevens  joins  NAB 

Stacy  Stevens  has  joined  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  as  vice 
president/account  executive  in  the 
national  sales  department. 

He  came  to  the  bureau  from 
Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
where  he  was  senior  vice  president 
and  management  representative  on 
the  New  York  Times  account. 


Changes  make  ACB 
service  less  costly 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
Inc.  has  modified  a  service  it  recently 
developed  in  order  to  make  it  more 
affordable  to  newspapers. 

The  monthly  service,  called  the 
“Dealer  Listing  Prospect  Report,” 
reports  all  dealer  listing  ads  appearing 
in  newspapers  in  major  markets, 
helping  newspapers  focus  selling 
efforts  on  their  best  prospects. 

The  report  was  originally  to  have 
been  based  on  the  top  1 00  markets, 
but  further  analysis  showed  that 
much  of  the  information  could  be 
obtained  through  studying  the  top  50 
markets,  resulting  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  cost. 

Washington  Times 
adds  two  columns 

The  Washington  Times  Commen¬ 
tary  section  has  added  two  columnists 
—  Mike  Royko,  who  is  an  author, 
humorist  and  satirist,  and  Michael 
Kramer,  political  commentator  and 
chief  political  correspondent  for  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  magazine. 

University  of  Vt. 
given  $1.5  million 
by  McClure  family 

The  University  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington,  has  disclosed  a  $l. 5-million 
gift  from  J .  Warren  and  Lois  McClure 
to  establish  a  professorship  at  the 
musculoskeletal  research  center. 

Mrs.  McClure  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  David  W.  Howe,  who  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Burlington  Free  Press  in 
1927.  Mr.  McClure  later  became 
major  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  selling  the  property  in 
1971  to  the  Gannett  Co.  and  becoming 
a  Gannett  vice  president  and  board 
member. 

Penn  State  aims  to 
improve  its  j-school 

Penn  State  University’s  board  of 
trustees  has  approved  a  number  of 
curriculum  changes  that  are  designed 
to  improve  the  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations.  The  changes,  effective  in  the 
fall  of  1988,  include  new  majors  in 
journalism,  mass  communications 
and  broadcast-cable. 
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Atex  Advertising  systems  save  time,  save 
money,  and  enhance  revenue.  In  short,  they 
give  you  a  better  profit  picture! 

The  powerful  Atex  Integrated  Advertising  System 
database  manages  every  step  of  ad  processing  — 
classified  and  display  —  from  order  entry  through 
production  to  billing.  Combined  with  the  Atex 
Architect  program,  it  can  dummy  a  64-page 
paper  in  less  than  two  minutes.  A  Classified 
Pagination  system  cuts  page  build  time  in  half 
The  time  between  ad  deadline  and  press  run  is 
reduced,  so  you  can  accept  more  ads.  A  display 
ad  makeup  system  is  linked  directly  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  database.  Lost  revenues  from  lost  ads  are 
virtually  eliminated. ..the  list  goes  on.  Everyone 
saves  time  and  money.  And  every  system  is 
backed  by  a  total  commitment  from  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Talk  to  an  Atex  representative  about  improv¬ 
ing  your  profit  picture.  Or  call  61 7-275-8300. 

32  Wiggins  Avenue 

^0  ®  Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 


IN  BRIEF 


Mysterious  ‘murder’ 
boosts  paper’s 
single  copy  sales 

Emily  Vandergrift  was  about  to 
publish  the  most  secret  recipes  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  chefs  when  she 
was  murdered  in  San  Francisco. 

Although  many  thought  her  death 
was  timely,  and  deserved,  there  were 
so  many  suspects  that  clues  led  detec¬ 
tives  from  restaurant  to  restaurant  in 
the  Bay  area.  A  reward  of  a  year’s 
worth  of  dining  at  the  very  finest  of 
these  restaurants  was  offered  to  the 
person  who  could  solve  the  crime. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
recently  sponsored  this  murder  mys¬ 
tery  contest  which  brought  in  over 
12,000  entries  and  increased  street 
sales  of  the  newspaper. 

The  contest,  called  “Murder  Must 
Dine,”  offered  the  grand  prize  of  din¬ 
ner  for  two  once  a  week  for  one  year, 
as  well  as  daily  prizes  of  dinners  at 
each  of  the  same  52  restaurants  and 
merchandise  such  as  food  processors, 
coffee  makers,  cookbooks  and  mys¬ 
tery  books. 

The  quest  to  discover  “Who  Killed 
Emily  Vandergrift?”  began  on  July  22 
and  concluded  when  the  solution  was 
published  Aug.  26. 

The  contest  was  promoted  in  the 
Chronicle  as  well  as  with  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  posters,  postcards  and  but¬ 
tons  developed  by  Gardner  Commu¬ 
nications,  a  San  Francisco-based 
advertising  agency.  Chefs  from  the 
participating  restaurants  were  hosted 
on  live  radio  programs  promoting 
both  cooking  and  the  contest. 

Affiliated  to  show 
one-time  credit 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  has 
announced  that  it  will  include  in  net 
income  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1987  a  one-time  credit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $120,000,000,  or  $3.40  per 
share. 

The  credit  represents  the  com¬ 
pany’s  share  of  the  increase  in  stock¬ 
holders’  equity  of  its  44.4%-owned 
affiliate  McCaw  Communications 
Companies  Inc.,  resulting  from  the 
recent  public  offering  by  McCaw's 
subsidiary,  McCaw  Cellular  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc. 

The  company  said  its  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  effect  of  McCaw’s  public 
offering  would  be  included  in  Affil- 
iated’s  financial  statements  followed 


an  extensive  review  by  the  company 
and  its  independent  public  accoun¬ 
tants  as  to  the  appropriate  accounting 
for  such  sales  of  equity  by  an  uncon¬ 
solidated  affiliate. 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  is  the 
parent  company  of  Globe  Newspaper 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  Affiliated  owns  45%  of  the 
voting  stock  of  McCaw  Communica¬ 
tions  Companies  Inc.,  of  Kirkland, 
Wash.,  which  has  interests  in  cellular 
telephone  and  paging  systems. 

In  addition.  Affiliated,  through  its 
joint  venture  with  McCaw,  operates 
10  cellular  and  nine  paging  systems 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Affiliated  is  also  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  Billboard  Publications  Inc. 
and  the  Globe  Pequot  Press  Inc. 

Goidensohn  Fund 
taking  applications 

The  Dick  Goidensohn  Fund  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  its  1988 
grants  to  journalists. 

The  fund  annually  awards  seven 
grants,  ranging  from  $500  to  $5,000 
each,  to  publications,  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  journalism  students  and  others 
working  on  innovative  journalism 
projects. 

Applications,  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially,  should  be  in  writing,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  no  more  than  three 
pages  long  and  include  the  following: 
a  general  description  of  the  project, 
including  approximate  length  and 
planned  approach;  the  planned  date 
of  completion;  the  anticipated 
medium  for  publication,  including 
current  negotiations  for  sale  of  the 
story;  an  itemized  budget,  resume 
and  sample  of  previously  published 
work  if  any;  names  of  three  refer¬ 
ences  who  can  vouch  for  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  ability  to  complete  the  project; 
a  $5  application  fee;  and  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  applicant  heard  about 
the  fund. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Nov. 
15.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  Dick 
Goidensohn  Fund  1988  Projects,  420 
West  EndAve.  1  lA,  New  York,  N  .Y. 
10024. 

Triweekly  in  Fia. 
becomes  a  daiiy 

A  triweekly  publication  in  south¬ 
west  Florida,  the  Charlotte  Sun,  has 
begun  daily  publication.  Part  of  the 
Sun  Coast  Media  group,  it  is  the  only 
seven-day  newspaper  in  Charlotte 
County. 


Weekly  Conn,  paper 
ceases  publication 

The  weekly  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Courier  has  ceased  publication  after 
21  months,  citing  financial  reasons. 

The  paper,  published  by  the 
Winsted  Courier  Inc. ,  was  distributed 
initially  on  a  free  basis  within  a  limited 
marketing  area  and  sold  in  adjacent 
areas. 

Selected  free  mailings  continued 
through  1986,  and  last  April  the 
weekly  extended  its  free  policy  to 
every  household  in  the  Winsted  area 
and  parts  of  western  New  Hartford 
and  Barkhamsted  via  mail.  Free  dis¬ 
tribution  was  also  maintained  through 
retail  outlets  in  the  remainder  of  its 
prime  marketing  area.  Total  distribu¬ 
tion  figures  were  not  disclosed. 

New  name,  design 
for  Leesburg  paper 

The  Leesburg! Commercial  in 
Leesburg,  Fla.,  recently  underwent  a 
complete  redesign  and  name  change 
in  an  effort  to  broaden  its  appeal  to 
potential  readers  in  Lake  and  Sumter 
counties. 

As  of  Sept.  1,  the  New  York  Times- 
owned  Leesburg/Commercial 
changed  its  name  to  the  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  and  began  publishing  seven 
days  a  week,  with  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  delivered  in  the  morning. 

In  addition  to  the  name  change,  the 
newspaper  now  contains  four  stan¬ 
dard  sections  —  news,  local/state, 
features  and  sports  —  as  well  as  more 
color  art  and  photographs  on  all  sec¬ 
tion  fronts. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  changes 
has  been  the  addition  of  a  full  Sunday 
newspaper  with  a  total  of  seven  sec¬ 
tions,  including  Leisure,  Vista  and  a 
12-page  tab-sized  comic  section. 

Smithtown  paper 
celebrates  100th 
year  of  publication 

The  Smithtown  (N.Y.)  Messenger 
celebrated  its  1 00th  year  of  continu¬ 
ous  publication  on  Oct.  2  with  a  gala 
party  at  the  Huntington  Town  House. 

Letters  from  President  Reagan  and 
U.S.  Sen.  Alphonse  D’Amato,  as  well 
as  proclamations  from  the  town  of 
Smithtown  and  Suffolk  County,  were 
slated  to  be  among  the  congratulatory 
documents  presented  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion. 
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If  you  thought  snake  oil  salesmen 
were  a  thing  of  the  past,  listen  again  to 
a  group  called  Consumers  United  for 
Rail  Equity  (C.U.R.E.). 

C.U.R.E.  claims  it  has  just  the 
remedy  for  those  who  ship  by  rail 
What  they  don’t  tell  you  is  that  the  stuff 
they’re  hawking  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

C.U.R.E.— a  curious  name  for  an 
organization  funded  primarily  by  the 
coal  and  utility  industries—  proposes 
extensive  new  regulation  of  railroads 
through  legislative  “reform’  of  the  Stag¬ 
gers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  That’s  the  same 
Act  that  rescued  freight  railroads  from  a 
century  of  over-regulation  in  the  first 
place.  And  while  C.U.R.E.’s  proposals 
would  lower  rail  coal  rates  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  supporters,  they’d  clearly  leave 


everyone  else  paying  the  freight— in 
terms  of  declining  service;  higher  rates; 
and,  ultimately,  through  the  loss  of  rail 
service  altogether. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  C.U.R.E.’s 
pitch  also  ignores  the  feet  that  the 
majority  of  shippers— 87  percent  of 
those  recently  surveyed— feel  pretty 
good  about  the  effects  of  partial  de¬ 
regulation  and  don’t  want  to  see  the 
Staggers  Act  changed. 

When  you  think  about  it, 
C.U.R.E.’s  pitchmen  have  turned  it  all 
around.  Reregulation  isn’t  the  remedy; 
it’s  the  disease.  In  feet,  not 
only  did  the  Staggers  Act 
help  remove  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  critical  list, 
it  also  helped  the  industry 
become  strong  enough  to 


offer  rate  reductions  in  recent  years, 
including  two  years  of  consecutive  rate 
cuts  for  C.U.R.E.’s  principal  supporters 
Still,  C.U.R.E.  is  pressing  for  fur¬ 
ther  rate  cuts  and  new  regulations  that 
could  be  the  prescription  for  the  de¬ 
mise  of  rail  service  in  this  country  once 
and  for  all 

If  you’re  a  journalist  covering  this 
story,  youll  find  that  the  fects  support 
the  argument  that  a  good  dose  of  free 
markets  is  fer  healthier  for  the  railroads 
and  their  customers  than  C.U.R.E.’s 
snake  oil 

To  get  fects,  write  Rail  Rem¬ 
edy,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  50  F  St,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20001,  Dept  711. 
Or  if  you’re  up  against  a  dead¬ 
line,  call  (202)  639-2555. 
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Soviet 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


the  agency  that  runs  the  beryozkas,” 
she  wrote. 

She  showed  the  article  to  a  fellow 
reporter  who  suggested  she  add  an 
additional  paragraph  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions. 

The  extra  paragraph  was  added, 
but  the  city  editor  said  it  wasn’t 
necessary.  As  it  was,  the  story  made 
waves,  with  the  head  of  the  Novosti 
Press  Agency  reportedly  telling  editor 
Yakolev  that  it  was  inappropriate  for 
an  American  to  be  teaching  the 
Soviets  how  to  live. 

Cooperman  said  that  he  had  wanted 
to  do  a  story  about  alcoholism  and  the 
fight  against  it  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
“In  order  to  write  about  it  I  first  had 
to  gather  information,”  he  noted.  “If 
you’re  here,  you  can  call  university 
professors,  trade  associations.  Alco¬ 
holics  Anonymous,  there  are  govern¬ 
ment  statistics  —  there’s  a  wealth  of 
information  I  know  how  to  get.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  I  did  not  know  how  to 
start.” 

Someone  recommended  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  might  be  able  to  help  with 
the  story,  but  after  repeated  attempts 
Cooperman  said  he  got  nowhere, 
although  he  added  he  did  not  blame 
the  person  for  being  dubious  about  an 
American  reporter  working  for  the 
Moscow  News. 

After  his  editor  spoke  to  the  person 
and  assured  him  it  was  OK  to  talk  to 
Cooperman,  the  American  journalist 
said  he  went  over  and  talked  to  many 
people  at  this  clinic  for  alcoholism. 
He  gathered  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion,  including  some  statistics  that 
had  not  appeared  anywhere  else,  such 
as  the  reductions  in  alcohol  produc¬ 
tion  by  volume. 

The  article  ran  about  eight  typed 
pages  long,  but  Cooperman  said  he 
was  asked  to  cut  it  in  half.  The  editor 
thought  it  was  still  too  long  and  that 
some  of  the  statistics  were  not  inter¬ 
esting.  So  Cooperman  cut  the  article 
j  to  three  pages,  shorter  than  some  of 
the  columns  he  and  Feldmann  Roe 
!  had  produced. 

“Then  the  article  disappeared,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  had  been  told  it 
was  sent  to  some  other  editors  and 
was  in  the  works. 

“In  the  end  it  was  published.  More 
statistics  were  taken  out,  but  it  was 
published,”  Cooperman  said.  “It  was 
an  interesting  experience.  It  was  not 
censorship,  it  was  editing.  But  there  is 
some  sort  of  line  between  editing  and 
censorship. 

“There  was  not  any  sort  of  bad 


treatment,  it  was  published  and  1  got 
help  doing  it,  but  it  is  a  crucially  sensi¬ 
tive  subject  and  the  position  1  took 
was  at  odds  with  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Party,”  he  noted. 

Feldmann  Roe  and  Cooperman 
drew  handsome  salaries  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  News,  270  rubles  a  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  starting  wage  of  170 
rubles  and  the  average  of  about  196 
rubles,  Cooperman  explained,  noting 
that  reporters  are  also  paid  an  hono¬ 
rarium  of  10  rubles  per  typed  page 
published. 

The  two  were  housed  at  the  nearby 
Minsk  Hotel  and  the  Soviets  arranged 
for  them  to  travel  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  including  Siberia. 

The  style  of  writing  in  Soviet  news¬ 
papers  is  quite  different,  Cooperman 
continued.  It  is  more  rambling  and  the 
most  important  information  is  usually 
in  the  bottom  third  of  the  story  rather 
than  at  the  top,  he  added,  comparing 
it  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  newslet¬ 
ter. 

“You  might  think  that  glasnost  has 
made  things  easier,  but  it  made  it 
harder,”  he  said.  “The  unwritten 
rules  have  changed  and  no  one  is  sure 
what  is  permissible  or  appropriate.” 

Cooperman  agreed  that  in  many 
cases  reporters  exhibit  more  self-cen¬ 
sorship  than  necessary  because  they 
do  not  know  where  these  new  bound¬ 
aries  end. 

“The  old  rules  are  gone,”  Feld¬ 
mann  Roe  said.  “Every  reporter  has 
his  or  her  own  views  about  what  they 
should  be  doing.  Some  are  frustrated. 
It  was  easier  under  the  old  system.” 

But  she  noted  that  journalism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United  States 
is  the  “same  animal.  A  good  journal¬ 
ist  is  looking  for  the  truth.  He  says  as 
much  as  he  can  legally  and  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste.” 

Feldmann  Roe  and  Cooperman 
became  minor  celebrities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  were  interviewed 
on  radio  and  television  and  received 
offers  to  write  a  book,  although  they 
turned  the  book  deal  down. 

Their  final  column,  “Where  Is 
Soviet  Journalism  Heading?,”  was 
printed  alongside  a  rebuttal  by  colum¬ 
nist  Vladimir  Simonov,  charging 
them  with  “tiresome  didactics,  which 
sometimes  generated  something  like 
annoyance  in  me,  when  they  tried  to 
explain  to  us  our  not  so  very  simple 
life,”  Feldmann  Roe  recalled  in  an 
article. 

“I  could  only  chuckle,”  she  wrote. 
“After  all,  being  denounced  in  the 
Soviet  press  is  a  rite  of  passage  for  a 
would-be  Soviet  specialist.” 

And,  as  Cooperman  noted  in  the 
article  he  wrote  for  the  Berkshire 
Week,  which  appears  Sundays  in  the 
Eagle,  “The  Soviet  press  has  made 


enormous  strides  over  the  past  two 
years,  but  it  is  still  unclear  whether  it 
will  achieve  any  real  measure  of 
independence  ...  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  are  still  pushing  the  limits 
at  Moscow  News  and  a  handful  of 
similar  publications  know  they  are  in 
for  rough  times  if  there  is  a  change  in 
the  political  climate.  But  they  push 
on.” 

Detroit  Free  Press 
hosts  NIE  show 
on  radio  station 

Terri  Sosnowski  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Newspaper  In  Education 
Department  is  hosting  a  learning  pro¬ 
gram  on  WDTR-FM  radio,  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  of  all  grade  levels 
from  elementary  to  high  school  as 
well  as  other  listeners  interested  in 
learning. 

The  15-minute  program,  called 
“Extra!  Extra!  Learn  All  About  It!” 
introduces  youngsters  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  learning  adventure  and 
bridges  the  gap  between  textbook  and 
the  real  world  and  updates  classroom 
information.  The  13-week  series 
began  Sept.  29  and  airs  Tuesdays  at 
9:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

Teachers  can  enroll  their  classes  by 
ordering  one  newspaper  per  student 
for  13  weeks  at  half  the  cover  price. 
This  entitles  them  to  a  packet  con¬ 
taining  a  summary  of  the  program, 
glossary  of  newspaper  terms,  guide¬ 
lines  for  each  radio  presentation  and 
materials  for  a  follow-up  lesson. 

Milwaukee  Journal 
special  section 

The  day  after  Milwaukee  Brewer 
Paul  Molitor  broke  his  39-game  hit¬ 
ting  streak,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
featured  a  special  bumper  saluting  his 
accomplishment  wrapped  around  the 
regular  Journal. 

The  cover,  designed  as  a  supple¬ 
mental  front  page,  featured  a  full- 
color  photo  and  story.  A  black-and- 
white  photo  spread  covered  the  inside 
page  and  advertising  ran  on  the  back 
two  pages. 

All  subscribers  in  central  and 
southern  Wisconsin  received  the  spe¬ 
cially  wrapped  edition,  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  stocked  boxes  and 
dealers  with  more  than  4,000  extra 
copies.  A  special  sales  effort  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  Stadium  sold  1,050 
single  copies,  and  the  newspaper 
printed  full-color  posters  of  the  front 
page,  giving  away  15,000  copies  at  the 
stadium  on  Paul  Molitor  Night. 
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Fall  foliage,  Berkshire  Hills 


in  New  England,  count  on  color  for  sales 

ROADS  LIKE  THIS  ATTRACT  THOUSANDS  OF  FALL  TOURISTS  to  New  England,  acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  unrivaled  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  autumn  foilage.  With  an  annual  contribution  of  more  than  $21 
billion  dollars  to  the  region’s  economy,  tourism  is  now  among  the  top  five  industries  in  each  of  the  New  England 
states. 

BRILLIANT  FOLIAGE  BRIGHTENS  YOUR  SALES  PICTURE.  The  money  left  by  visitors  with  the  proprietors 
of  New  England’s  hotels,  motels  and  eating  places  keeps  these  year-round  residents  in  the  higher  income 
brackets — able  to  spend  top  dollar  with  local  merchants  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  very  comfortable  life  style. 

NEW  ENGLANDERS  FALL  FOR  COLOR  ADVERTISING,  TOO.  When  you  promote  your  products  with  color  in 
the  local  New  England  newspaper,  you’re  making  the  strongest  appeal  in  media  with  high  home  coverage  of 
families  averaging  $20,216  in  retail  purchases — 19%  more  per-household  than  the  U.S.  average. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (M&S)  The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S)  The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 

Maine  Weekend  Boston  Herald  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E)  Providence  Bolletin  (E) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post  (S)  Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E)  The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S)  The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S)  The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  Gardner  News  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 


Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


The  Lowell  Sun  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 
Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


VERMONT 


V 

V) 


\ 

0 


The  Times-Argus  (Barre-Montpelier)  (E&S)  ^ 


V) 


Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


Racial  remark  spurs  action 

University  of  Missouri  Task  Force  on  Bias  in  the  Schooi  of  Journaiism 
issues  its  interim  report;  establishes  a  process  to  eliminate  discrimination 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Since  last  spring,  when  a  racial 
remark  by  a  white  broadcast  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  came  to  light,  the  Task 
Force  on  Bias  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  studying  the  issue 
and  working  toward  a  solution.  That 
task  force  recently  released  its 
interim  report. 

The  incident  occurred  in  early  April 
when  broadcasting  instructor  Fran 
McBride,  who  is  black,  asked  col¬ 
league  Mark  Pardee  why  a  program 
he  produced  for  the  school’s  televi¬ 
sion  station  did  not  feature  any  black 
people  (E&P,  May  16). 

“Do  you  know  any  watermelon 
dealers  1  should  know?”  Pardee 
replied. 

Although  McBride  said  she  was  not 
personally  insulted,  a  group  of  black 
students  overheard  Pardee’s  remark 
and  were  offended. 

“It  would  be  a  dangerous  over¬ 
simplification  to  suggest  that  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  school  either  began 
with  or  has  been  limited  to  the  April 
incident  in  which  a  white  male  Broad¬ 
cast  News  instructor  made  a  joking 
racial  comment  to  a  black  female 
instructor,”  the  task  force  reported. 
“That  incident  was  a  result  rather 
than  a  cause,  a  symptom  rather  than 
the  disease. 

“In  its  wake,  the  entire  school  has 
been  forced  to  confront  the  ugly  real¬ 
ity  that  while  we  have  been  actively 
recruiting  minority  students,  boasting 
of  an  impressive  international  enroll¬ 
ment  and  observing  the  emergence  of 
a  female  majority  in  our  student  body, 
we  have  failed  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  all  feel  welcome,”  the 
report  continued. 

“A  few  of  us  have  been  overtly 
racist,  sexist  or  xenophobic.  Many 
more  of  us  have  been  insensitive. 
Nearly  all  of  us  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
needs  and  pain  of  others. 

“The  school  as  an  institution  has 
failed  in  too  many  cases  the  most 
basic  test  of  journalism  we  teach  — 
the  test  of  fairness.” 

The  task  force,  made  up  of  faculty. 


students  and  alumni,  noted  that  “the 
school  owes  a  debt  to  the  black  gradu¬ 
ate  students  who  stood  up  after  the 
April  incident  and  demanded  change. 
Despite  their  grievances,  they  were 
willing  to  work  for  reform  rather  than 
revenge.” 

The  task  force  is  chaired  by  the 
School  of  Journalism’s  associate 
dean.  George  Kennedy.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  include  faculty  members  Gail 
Baker,  Robert  Knight,  Karen  List, 
Mike  McKean,  George  Pica,  and 
Robert  Terrell;  students  Karen  Dil¬ 
lon,  Michaelina  Karina,  Ralph 
Megwa,  Lois  Raimundo,  Victor 
Seals,  and  Nick  Smith;  and  alumni 
Lewis  Diuguid  and  Russ  Mitchell. 


faculty  or  staff  who  feels  victimized 
by  discrimination  should  complain 
directly  to  the  dean  or  the  appropriate 
department  head.  All  complaints  will 
be  investigated  promptly  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Disciplinary  action  will  be 
taken  when  warranted  and  in  keeping 
with  the  established  rules  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,”  according  to  the  policy. 

“In  beginning  its  effort  to  translate 
that  policy  into  practice,  the  task 
force  has  concentrated  on  three  prin¬ 
cipal  elements  of  the  school:  faculty, 
curriculum  and  students,”  the  report 
said.  “Members  agreed,  at  the 
group’s  first  meeting  May  II,  to  an 
ambitious  set  of  tasks.” 

The  first  challenge  outlined  by  the 


“In  its  wake,  the  entire  school  has  been  forced  to 
confront  the  ugly  reality  that  while  we  have  been 
actively  recruiting  minority  students  . .  .we  have  failed 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  all  feel  welcome,” 
the  report  continued. 


At  two  all-school  forums,  speakers 
emphasized  four  major  needs:  curric¬ 
ulum  reform,  improvements  in  the 
management  and  news  products  of 
the  school’s  media  outlets,  stronger 
international  orientation  and  empha¬ 
sis  on  hiring  minority  and  women 
faculty,  and  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  minority  students. 

In  a  May  4  letter  to  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  dean  Jim  Atwater  traced  develop¬ 
ments  to  date  and  outlined  plans  for 
future  action.  In  his  letter,  Atwater 
included  the  Fairness  Policy 
approved  by  the  school’s  Executive 
Committee  and  the  faculty  Policy 
Committee. 

“The  School  of  Journalism  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  eliminating  racism  and  sex¬ 
ism  from  the  school  and  its  media,” 
the  policy  states.  “The  school  will 
encourage  cultural  diversity  through¬ 
out  its  programs.  No  student  will  be 
denied  any  educational  opportunity 
because  of  race,  sex  or  other  demo¬ 
graphic  factors. 

“Any  student  or  member  of  the 


task  force  is  to  examine  and  recom¬ 
mend  changes  in  faculty  recruitment 
procedures. 

According  to  the  report,  of  the 
seven  faculty  positions  open,  four 
have  been  filled;  three  are  women  and 
two  are  black.  In  addition,  for  some  of 
the  positions  left  to  be  filled,  a  number 
of  applicants  are  minorities  and 
women. 

“This  process  suggests  that  the 
school  can  find  qualified  candidates 
who  are  not  white  male  Missouri 
graduates  if  we  just  look  persistently 
and  creatively,”  the  task  force 
reported. 

The  task  force’s  next  challenge  is  to 
examine  the  curriculum  and  look  “for 
opportunities  to  weave  into  it  multi¬ 
cultural  perspectives.” 

To  accomplish  this,  the  task  force 
has  determined  that  “in  courses  that 
are  required  of  all  our  students,  we 
must  do  more  to  explain  the  roles  and 
treatment  of  women  and  minorities  in 
news  and  advertising,”  that  “ignor¬ 
ance  is  no  excuse”  and  “help  is  avail- 
(Con tinned  on  page  62) 
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The  Bettman  Archive 


i^tDSfplate 
presensitized  offset 
piates  are  prepunched 
for  you! 

This  gives  you  speed  and  con¬ 
venience  in  getting  to  press 
faster,  with  absolutely  no  chance 
of  punching  inaccuracies! 

Likewise,  Newsplate’s  factory- 
applied  coating  frees  you  of  the 
need  to  mix  chemicals  on  the 
spot.  This  eliminates  any  possi¬ 
ble  coating  inconsistencies,  and, 
not  incidentally,  does  away  with 


messy  roller  coaters  and 
punch/coaters. 

Thus  Newsplate  cuts  out  two 
time-consuming  steps  in 
makeready  from  package  to  ex¬ 
posure,  and  eliminates  two  pro¬ 
blems  as  well.  It  offers  you  the 
security  of  hassle-free  plate  pro¬ 
cessing,  backed  up  with  a  two 
year  shelf  life— for  dependable 
operation  today,  tomorrow,  next 
year  and  the  year  after! 

That’s  not  all.  Newsplate’s 
presensitized  coating  is  applied 
to  Hoechst’s  tough  elec¬ 
trochemical  grain;  a  powerful 
combination  that  offers  sharp 


dot  reproduction  for  clean,  clear 
images  and  pressruns  you  can 
count  on  of  250M-t-  impressions. 

Now  you’ve  got  a  lot  of  powerful 
reasons  to  put  Newsplate  in  your 
pressroom.  Call  us  for  more 
information. 

1-800-243-NEWS 


Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 

RO.  Box  3700 
Somerville,  N.J.  08876 


A8615 


Hoechst 


OttUiesmiiysite . 


CTEXT  EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS  has  sold  its  largest  sys¬ 
tem  to  date  to  the  Toronto  Star.  The  Star’s  CText  system 
will  include  275  IBM  P/S  Model  50  PC  workstations,  cap¬ 
able  of  expansion  up  to  400  workstations.  Fileservers  are 
expected  to  be  IBM  9730s.  Typesetter  output  will  be  to 
three  Camex  Supersetters. 

*  *  * 

DEST  CORP.,  of  Milpitas,  Calif.,  and  Letraset  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Paramus,  N.J.,  have  announced  a  joint  marketing 
agreement  to  promote  Dest’s  PC  Scan  line  of  intelligent 
scanners  and  Letraset’s  ImageStudio  image  processing 
software. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  of  wTlmington,  Mass.,  has 
announced  a  high  resolution,  color  electronic  system 
which  is  able  to  integrate  the  composition  of  all  typeset 
text,  photographs  and  line  art. 

The  new  Mosaic  electronic  pre-press  system  provides 
the  means  to  create  complete  pages  with  typeset  text,  line 
art  and  photographs  in  black  and  white,  spot  color  and  full 
process  color. 

He  *  * 

CANON  U.S.A.,  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  has  introduced 
its  NP-3525EF  copier  which  features  an  integrated  Image 
Editor  and  Document  Feeder  built  into  the  unit’s  copy 
board.  The  NP-3525EF  is  the  newest  and  fifth  member  of 
the  company’s  line  of  midvolume,  dual-color  NP-3000 
Series  copiers. 

Canon  has  also  introduced  a  state-of-the-art  plain-paper 
Color  Laser  Copier  with  a  touch  display  panel  and  a  digital 
image  processing  system. 

*  *  Hs 

LINOTYPE  CO.  of  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  has  developed 
new  front-end  and  back-end  software  for  its  Series  300 
system.  The  new  systems  increase  throughput  while  also 
optimizing  material  usage. 

Linotype  also  said  that  direct  computer-to-plate-to- 
press  production  is  now  possible  with  its  Linotronic  laser 
imagesetters  and  3M’s  Onyx  laser  plates. 

In  still  another  development.  Linotype  said  its  Lino¬ 
tronic  100  or  300  laser  imagesetters  can  now  produce  color 
separations  from  images  created  on  the  Macintosh  per¬ 
sonal  computer  and  other  workstations. 


XITRON,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  announced  the  EFS, 
Expanded  Font  Storage,  version  of  its  laser-based  proof¬ 
ing  device,  the  Xitron  Image  Processor.  The  standard  XIP 
will  hold  up  to  350  fonts  online  via  a  20  megabyte  hard 
disk.  The  new  EFS  option  will  hold  up  to  1 ,500  fonts  on  a 
60  megabyte  disk. 

*  *  * 

AUTOLOGIC,  Newbury  Park,  Calif. ,  announced  a  new 
interface  which  will  allow  the  transfer  of  high  resolution 
text  data  from  the  Autologic  APS-55/800  Page  Image  Pro¬ 
cessor  to  the  Scitex  Pre-Press  Color  System. 

Text  and  line  art  data  can  be  sent  from  the  Page  Image 
Processor  to  any  APS-Laser  Imager  for  either  low  or  high 
resolution  imaging  or  to  the  Scitex  system  via  the  new 
interface,  where  high  resolution  color  separation  films  can 
be  made. 

He  *  * 

PUBLISHER’S  SOFTWARE  NETWORK,  of  Salt  Lake 
City  has  developed  the  University  Writing  Text  Indexer, 
an  IBM-PC  based  software  program  which  will  enable 
users  to  construct  an  index  for  a  book-length  document  in 
one  or  two  afternoons. 

The  program  has  been  designed  to  function  smoothly 
with  files  created  by  such  word  processing  programs  as 
Word  Perfect,  Wordstar  and  Microsoft  Word. 

He  He  * 

HARRIS  GRAPHICS  will  launch  its  NR-848  Newspaper 
inserter  at  the  IFRA  ’87  exhibition  in  Amsterdam. 

The  NR-848  has  a  circular  design  which  permits  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  singular  unit  or  split  into  a  double  unit.  In  the 
double  delivery  mode  it  can  place  three  inserts  into  a 
jacket  at  up  to  36,000  sets  per  hour.  In  the  single  delivery 
mode  it  can  place  seven  inserts  into  a  jacket  at  up  to  18,000 
sets  per  hour. 

He  *  * 

ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INCORPORATED  and  QMS 
announced  a  contract  allowing  QMS  to  become  the  first 
company  to  manufacture  and  market  a  color  printer  utiliz¬ 
ing  Adobe’s  PostScript  interpreter.  QMS’  color  Post¬ 
Script-equipped  printer  will  be  based  on  the  300  dots  per 
inch  Mitsubishi  G650  color  thermal  marking  engine. 


Toronto  daily  copes  with  problems  of  inserting  glossy  mags 


The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has 
developed  strict  parameters  for 
inserts:  pot  holders,  paper  bags  and 
sample  products  are  out;  the  paper’s 
glossy  specialized  magazines  are  in. 
But  that  poses  mailroom  problems. 

With  the  prospect  of  more  inserts, 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  printed  at  six 
Canadian  plants  producing  more  than 
320,000  copies  a  day,  is  trying  to 
avoid  prepackaging  and  other  post¬ 
press  problems,  while  maintaining  the 
successful  glossy  magazines  it  has 
created  for  distribution  with  the  paper 
in  the  Toronto  area.  They  include 
Report  on  Business,  Toronto  maga¬ 
zine  and  Destinations,  a  travel  maga¬ 
zine. 


“We’re  a  newspaper  first  and 
nothing  must  jeopardize  getting  it  out 
on  time,”  said  Sydney  Parvin,  pro¬ 
duction  director. 

The  paper,  which  used  up  to  90 
people  to  insert  Report  on  Business 
by  hand,  eventually  installed  seven 
Kansa  Corp.  480  inserters  at  its 
Toronto  plant.  The  machines,  rated  at 
12,500  cycles  an  hour,  together  pro¬ 
cess  up  to  63,000  papers  an  hour,  each 
netting  about  9,000,  Parvin  said,  and 
are  sold  comparatively  cheaply. 

Stacks  of  newspapers  from  the 
presses  are  loaded  onto  pallets  and 
then  hand  loaded  into  Kansa  jacket 
hoppers.  Each  line  can  process  four 


ad  inserts,  with  a  fifth  hopper  being 
considered. 

But  when  the  business  magazine 
goes  over  160  pages  —  it  can  be  270 
pages  and  almost  a  pound  —  it  is  pre¬ 
packaged  for  distribution  by  circula¬ 
tion  staff 

To  reduce  inserting  problems,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  limits  insert  sizes  to 
between  4"x6"  and  ll"xl3",  and  if 
there  are  problems,  inserts  can  be 
canceled,  according  to  Cristina 
Provenzano,  who  evaluates  inserts. 
She  said  30%  of  inserts  could  be  pack¬ 
aged  better  to  speed  inserting,  but 
printers  are  working  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 
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NEWSFMPER  STUFFER 


DEPENDABILITY 

PRODUCTIVITY 

PROFITABILITY 


Start  with  a  new  and  innovative  concept* - 
execute  it  with  the  know-how  only  76  years  of 
experience  in  the  industry  can  give,  then  build 
it  with  all  the  precision  and  quality  for  which 
your  company  is  already  world  famous,  and 
you  should  have  an  exceptional  piece  of 
equipment  How  good?  Only  time  will  tell! 

Ten  years  ago  we  sold  our  first  660  Newspaper 
Stutters.  Now,  after  ten  years  of  continuous, 
trouble-free  operation,  they've  proven  them¬ 
selves  to  be  everything  we  had  hoped  for, 
and  morel 

*The  McCain  660  Stuffing  Concept  gathers 
all  insertions  in  a  single  pile  and  inserts  the 
complete  package  in  one  smooth  operation. 
It  eliminates  the  problems  of  muttiple  sepa¬ 
rate  insertions.  There  is  less  jamming,  less 
waste,  less  downtime  and  less  short  counts- 
more  production  and  more  profit  year  after 
year,  after  year. 

Today  the  660  system  is  better  than  ever- it 
consists  of  options  and  configurations  that 
enable  us  to  fit  it  to  your  particular  stuffing 
needs.  So,  if  you're  thinking  of  automating  your 
hand  stuffing  procedure,  or  are  just  tired  of  all 
the  problems  your  present  system  is  giving 
you,  write  or  call  for  the  complete  660  story 


MCCAIIM 


RECIPIENT  OF  THE  PRESTIGIOUS 
N.A.P.L.  INDUSTRY  AWARD  FOR  1987 


McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W  60th  St..  Chicago,  III.  60638 
(312)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable:  McCainco,  Chicago 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


USA  Today  adds 
second  Asian 
satellite  site 

A  second  Asian  satellite  facility  will 
begin  printing  the  international  editon 
of  USA  Today  in  the  spring  of  1988, 
according  to  David  Mazzarella.  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  International. 

Signing  of  the  contract  with  Con¬ 
solidated  Newspapers  Ltd.  in  Hong 
Kong  “will  make  the  newspaper 
available  in  Hong  Kong  and  nearby 
countries  in  a  more  timely  manner,” 
said  Mazzarella. 

The  announcement  comes  two 
years  after  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  began 
distribution  of  USA  Today  in  Asia 
from  a  printing  location  in  Singapore, 
which  will  continue  operations. 

Earthquake  doesn’t 
disrupt  LA.  Times 
production  runs 

"You  just  can  t  prepare  enough." 
says  Los  Anf>eles  Times  e.xecutive 
vice  president/operations  Larry 
Strutton. 

Looking  forward  to  groundbreak¬ 
ing  for  a  new  S385-million  production 
plant  on  Oct.  15,  the  Times  began  the 
month  by  evacuating  its  facilities, 
calling  in  its  employee-staffed 
Emergency  Response  Team  and  acti¬ 
vating  battery  and  generator  power 
backup. 

The  earthquake  that  rocked  Los 
Angeles  at  7:46  a.m..  Oct.  1.  mea¬ 
sured  6. 1  on  the  Richter  scale,  forcing 
a  90-minute  evacuation  of  the  block- 
square  complex  of  five  Times  build¬ 
ings.  A  gas  leak,  plant  damage  and 
injuries  were  all  described  as  minor. 

The  Times'  daily  press  run  was 


over,  but  advance  sections  were  run¬ 
ning  when  the  half-minute  quake 
shook  Southern  California.  Backup 
power  and  the  Emergency  Response 
Team  performed  well,  according  to 
Strutton. 

The  response  team  consists  of  uni¬ 
formed  employees  from  the  service 
shops  trained  by  the  Times  in  first  aid. 
emergency  communications  and 
building  safety. 

The  power  outage  was  brief  (the 
Times’s  cogeneration  capability  was 
never  called  into  use).  At  1 1:50  a.m., 
presses  were  running  a  special  edi¬ 
tion.  and  by  evening,  normal  produc¬ 
tion  was  resumed. 

Strutton  noted  that  "L.A.  has 
pretty  tough  seismic  laws,  and  they're 
getting  tougher,"  referring  to  costly 
building  regulations  that  many  now 
believe  are  merited. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  disaster 
planning  .  .  .  all  of  that  worked  well. 
We're  going  to  do  a  lot  more."  added 
Strutton. 

Youngstown  paper 
installs  new 
editing  system 

After  50  years  in  the  main  office 
building,  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vin¬ 
dicator's  newsroom  is  scheduled  to 
move  into  a  redesigned  production 
facility,  where  a  new,  $1. 1-million 
computerized  text  editing  system  will 
be  waiting. 

Supplied  by  System  Integrators, 
Inc.,  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  the  Sys¬ 
tem  25  with  Dakota  workstations  will 
replace  Hendrix  text  editing  equip¬ 
ment,  while  SII  Sequoia  workstations 
will  handle  classified  advertising  pagi¬ 
nation,  replacing  the  newspaper's 
Tel-Star  system. 

Vindicator  general  manager  Mark 


A.  Brown  anticipates  greater  produc¬ 
tion  flexibility  to  result  from  the 
move,  to  begin  next  February.  To 
effect  a  smooth  transition.  Brown 
said  staff  will  be  trained  and  moved  in 
groups,  unlike  the  earlier  typewriters- 
to-terminals  changeover. 

Leaving  behind  the  newspaper’s 
business  offices,  the  news  and  pho¬ 
tography  departments  will  share  the 
new  facility  with  composing  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

Architectural  engineers  from  Bos¬ 
ton-based  Charles  T.  Main  Inc., 
worked  on  the  modernization  with 
Contract  Interiors  Inc.,  of  Detroit. 

AD/SAT  looks  to 
transmit  ads  In 
digitized  form 

AD/SAT  will  supply  technical  data, 
including  information  about  its  own 
Message  System  software,  necessary 
for  newspapers  and  systems  vendors 
to  interface  their  front  end  and  pagi¬ 
nation  systems  with  satellite-trans¬ 
mitted  advertising  and  Ad  Order 
Entry  Systems. 

AD/SAT  president  N.S.  Hayden 
looks  toward  an  eventual  direct  link¬ 
ing  of  digitized  image  transmission 
with  pagination  systems. 

He  is  optimistic  that  AD/SAT  will 
one  day  receive  "ads  from  production 
houses  in  the  digitized  form,”  to  be 
transmitted  "directly  without  the 
need  for  any  hard  copy.” 

Hartford  Courant 
expands  Its 
photo  laboratory 

In  a  further  effort  to  advance  its 
color  production  capability,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  has  installed  a 
photography  lab  and  studio  twice  the 
size  of  its  old  facility. 

It  includes  a  new  color-film  proces¬ 
sor  from  Sitte  Tischer  Corp.  of  Mary¬ 
land  that  can  more  than  triple  the 
hourly  film  processing  volume,  two 
Speedmaster  analyzers,  which  allow 
quality  color  printing  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  and  Ilford  black-and-white 
equipment  that  processes  a  print  in 
one  minute. 

The  studio  design  permits  various 
lighting  possibilities,  camera  angles 
and  backgrounds.  The  facility  is 
shared  by  three  technicians  and  a  staff 
of  14  photographers. 


upgrade  Your  Letterpress  Equipment  for  a 
Fraction  of  the  Cost  and  Get  Most  of  the 
Benefits  of  a  New  Press! 

For  More  information  contact: 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 

(201)  568-5980 
120  Charlotte  Place 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N)  07632 
A  Vickers  Company 
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XEROX 


Some  geniuses  are  more  prolific  than  others 


The  more  you  know,  the  more  you  can  do. 
That's  the  genius  of  the  )&rox  99W  duplicator. 

It'll  take  a  job  and  run  with  it  at 
120  copies  a  minute.  That's  faster 
than  any  other  copier. 

Then,  it'll  take  on  more.  And  more.  And 
more.  The  99(X)  can  preprogram  up  to  10  jobs 
at  once  and  be  ready  to  run  instantly,  when¬ 
ever  needed.  Just  the  touch  of  a  button,  and 
the  job  you  want  appears  on  the  Electronic 
Control  Center  display  screen. 

Even  the  most  complicated  jobs  can  be 
done  in  one  uninterrupted  sequence.  From 
automatic  document  handling  to  reproduction 
options.  From  on-line  finishing  to  automati'c  un 
loading.  If  a  rush  job  comes  in.  the  9900  is  able 
to  interrupt  itself,  handle  the  rush  assignment, 
then  go  back  and  pick  up  where  it  left  off. 


Naturally,  a  duplicator  that  does  so  much 
so  easily  requires  less  of  your  attention.  In 
fact,  the  9900  will  free  you  to  do 
other  work.  And  of  course.  Team 
Xerox  is  always  ready  to  serve  you. 
They're  the  best  trained,  best  equipped  pro¬ 
fessional  team  in  the  industry. 

So,  whether  you  need  the  high-powered 
help  of  the  9900  or  the  steady  drive  of  the 
10%  and  1050,  you  can  always  depend  on 
Xerox  Marathon  copiers.  Talk  with  us  at 
l-800-TEAM-XRX,ext.  165  B. 

Xerox  brings  out  the  genius  in  you. 

XEROX*  and  the  number  names  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  t'ttRPORAriON 


Show  me  how  Xerox  copiers  can  make  me  more 
prolific. 

□  Please  semi  me  more  information. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  call  me. 

Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporation.  PO.  Box  24. 
Rochester.  NY  14692. 


If  you  can't  wait,  call 

1-80O-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  165B 

(l-800-832-6979.ext.  l6!iB). 


^16.^8 
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Segments  of  Twomey  article  that  raised  the  attribution  debate 


Below  are  excerpts  from  Steve  Two- 
mey’s  ASNE  and  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  article,  ‘‘America’s  Carriers: 
Ultimate  Weapon  or  Easy  Target,” 
which  have  generated  controversy 
among  newspaper  editors.  (See  related 
story  beginning  on  page  11.) 

It  came  out  of  the  west  just  after 
lunch,  skimming  10  feet  above  the 
South  Atlantic  at  680  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  bridge  of  the  Sheffield,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  frigate,  Lts.  Peter  Walpole  and 
Brian  Leyshon  had  seen  a  puff  of 
smoke  on  the  horizon  but  didn’t  know 
what  it  meant  and  hadn't  seen  the 
Argentine  Super  Etendard  fighter. 
One  mile  out,  they  both  recognized 
what  was  coming  their  way. 

“My  God,”  they  said  simulta¬ 
neously,  “it’s  a  missile.” 


Attribution 

(Continued  from  pcifte  13) 

aboard  the  America  when  it  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  bombing  of  Libya. 

Twomey  was  not.  He  had  gone 
aboard  a  few  weeks  later. 

Twomey  recounted  the  night  of  the 
raid  based  on  his  interviews  with  the 
carrier’s  captain.  In  doing  so,  he 
relied  on  such  new  journalism  devices 
as  conveying  the  captain’s  thoughts 
and  described  the  planes  taking  off  for 
the  raid  in  an  active,  you-are-there 
voice. 

“My  concern  is  not  whether  the 
reader  thinks  a  reporter  was  there,” 
Twomey  commented.  “My  concern 
is  to  make  the  reader  feel  he  was 
there.” 

The  stylistic  approach  led  Perry  to 
think  otherwise;  that  Twomey  had 
been  aboard.  In  asking  AP  to  check 
the  matter  out.  Perry  was  informed  by 


Four  seconds  later,  the  Exocet  hit 
starboad  amidships,  above  the  water 
line,  and  veered  down  into  the  engine 
room,  where  its  363  pounds  of  high 
explosive  detonated.  In  an  instant, 
Sheffield  lost  electrical  power  and 
communications.  Fires  broke  out. 
The  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  ship’s  side 
glowed  red  from  the  blazes,  but  there 
was  no  water  pressure  to  put  them 
out.  As  flames  crept  toward  the  maga¬ 
zine,  where  ammunition  is  stored,  the 
crew  abandoned  the  Sheffield. 

*  *  * 

Libya.  They  were  actually  going  to 
hit  Libya.  Night  had  fallen.  It  was 
April  14,  1986.  Allen  looked  down 
from  the  bridge  at  a  dimly  lighted 
flight  deck  jammed  with  aircraft, 
bombs  and  bullets  bound  for  Ben¬ 
ghazi.  It  was  no  drill.  “I  don’t  believe 


Boccardi  —  in  the  same  letter  he  had 
seen  as  “attacking  me”  —  about  the 
error  in  the  nominating  letter. 

That  prompted  another  story  by 
Masters,  who  in  interviewing  Roberts 
about  the  letter,  asked  if  there  had 
been  “any  discussion  or  thought  in 
your  mind  as  to  whether  the  Pulitzer 
should  be  retained  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

To  which  Roberts  replied:  “Are 
you  out  of  your  mind?” 

Masters  said  she  didn’t  think  so; 
and  Roberts  said  the  Inquirer  was 
“absolutely  not”  thinking  of  return¬ 
ing  Twomey’s  Pulitzer. 

Masters’  story  was  headlined: 
“Philadelphia  Inquirer  keeps  Pulitzer 
despite  false  info.” 

Perry  defended  the  use  of  the  word 
“false.” 

“False  is  something  that’s  not  true. 

I  think  that  qualified.  I  think  ‘false’  is 
the  appropriate  word,”  he  said, 
although  he  also  stressed  that  he  was 
not  accusing  anyone  of  deliberately 
misleading  the  Pulitzer  judges. 

James  Naughton,  Inquirer  deputy 
managing  editor  and  the  Pulitzer 
nominating  letter’s  author,  took  full 
responsibility  for  the  error. 

“When  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  was 
going  on  the  belief  that  Steve  had 
been  on  the  ship  fortuitously,” 
Naughton  said.  “I  asked  the  foreign 
editor,  and  was  told  ‘yes,’  he  had 
been  on  board.  It  was  the  wrong  per¬ 
son  to  have  asked.  I  should  have 
asked  the  magazine  editor.” 

Naughton  also  related  that  the 
Inquirer’s  editors  felt  Twomey’s 
description  of  the  Libya  raid  was 
“clearly  coming  from  the  captain  of 
the  ship.” 

Perry  said  he  was  concerned  that 


we’re  really  doing  this,”  he  thought. 
“It’s  just  unbelievable.” 

The  crew  had  manned  battle  sta¬ 
tions  in  record  time.  “All  you  have  to 
do  is  tell  somebody,  ‘We’re  going  to 
go  kill  something,’  and  the  level  of 
interest  goes  up  logarithmically.  I 
mean  people  become  —  they’re 
motivated.” 

Thirty-eight  planes  from  America 
would  go.  Somewhere  in  the  darkness 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  scene  was 
being  repeated  on  the  Coral  Sea.  One 
by  one,  planes  roared  away.  The  most 
beautiful  were  the  F-14s  because,  in 
order  to  get  extra  lift,  they  always 
flipped  on  their  afterburners  just 
before  the  “cat  stroke,”  sending  twin 
cones  of  flames  20  feet  down  the  flight 
deck  and  lighting  up  the  dark  area. 


the  error  in  the  letter  may  have 
influenced  the  decision  to  award  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  to  Twomey. 

“It’s  a  logical  question  to  ask.  It 
wasn’t  accusatory,”  he  said.  “I 
would  be  surprised  if  a  compelling 
nominating  letter  didn’t  have  some 
impact.” 

Robert  C.  Christopher,  secretary  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  board,  said  concern 
over  the  nominating  letter  itself  is 
“kind  of  a  fake  issue.  The  prize  isn’t 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  covering 
letter.  It  didn’t  have  any  effect  on  the 
awarding  of  the  prize.” 

The  Pulitzer  board  was  “aware  of 
the  situation,”  Christopher  said,  but 
felt  no  action  was  warranted.  He 
remarked  that  “none”  of  them  “felt 
confused”  by  Twomey’s  writing. 

Christopher  noted  that  when  a 
nominating  letter  makes  claims  which 
may  be  germane,  such  as  citing  gov¬ 
ernment  action  resulting  from  an 
investigation,  the  Pulitzerjudges  seek 
“independent  confirmation.” 

Naughton  and  Roberts  each,  in 
separate  conversations,  accused 
Perry  and  the  News-Tribune  of 
“irresponsible  journalism”  in  the 
way  the  newspaper  pursued  the  story. 

They  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
Perry  assigned  the  first  story  to  Mas¬ 
ters,  and  she  began  asking  questions 
before  either  one  of  them  had  read 
Twomey’s  story  in  its  entirety.  All 
they  had  had  were  the  brief  excerpts 
handed  out  at  the  ASNE  convention. 

“She  asked  questions  that  were  not 
appropriate,”  Naughton  said.  “He 
[Perry]  had  a  reporter  calling  people 
and  asking  about  a  story  that  the 
reporter  and  he  had  not  even  read.  If 
he’s  looking  for  a  learned  journalistic 
(Continued  on  page  60} 
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ailroom  Supervisor’^ 


Four  built-in  features  for 
greater  mailroom  productivity 


Stream  Aligner 


QO 


Squeeze  Rollers 


Compensated  Stacking 


Automatic  Jogging 


If  you  now  have  more  than  one 
person  at  your  stacker  delivery, 
take  a  good  look  at  the  Muller  Martini 
PiintStack  CN-70. 

The  CN-70  compensating  press  speed  Stacker 

handles  a  wide  range  of  products,  including 
newspapei's,  preprinted  sections,  inserts  and 
commercial  work. 

if  you  wrote  your  own  maiiroom  stacker  “wish” 
list,  it  would  probably  include  everything  that 
makes  the  CN-70  so  special: 

•  Built-in  prealigning  unit  for  dependable 
operation 

•  Automatic  bln  Joggers  eliminate  extra 
handling  when  loading  off-line  inserters, 
mailing  machines  or  TV-stitchers 

•  Two  sets  of  pneumatically  controlled 
squeeze  rollers  assure  a  tight  fold  for 
efficient  processing 

•  Microprocessor  controls  with  self¬ 
diagnostic  capability 

•  Neat,  square  stacks  to  preserve  the  quality 
appearance  of  your  paper  —  no  more 
ripped,  curled,  dog-eared  copies 


STACKS  ONE  ADVANTAG 
ON  TOP  OF  ANOTHER 


The  CN-70  Stacker  is  your  key  to 
mailroom  productivity  and  allows 
more  efficient  processing. 

One  person  handles  output  without 
need  for  manual  Jogging. 


MULLER  MARTINI 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP 

40  Rabro  Dr..  P.O.  Box  3360.  Hauppauge.  N  Y.  11787* *(516)582-4343 


CIRCULATION 


Bulk  sales  may  get  more  prominence 

Audit  Bureau  proposes  a  compromise  on  how  newspaper  bulk  sales  will 
be  reported;  the  proposal  is  warmly  greeted  by  Gannett’s  USA  Today 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  long  battle  over  how  to  account 
for  bulk  sales  of  newspapers  may  be 
over  for  the  forseeable  future. 

A  recently  announced  compromise 
on  how  newspaper  bulk  sales  will  be 
reported  in  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  statements  appears  to  have  won 
wide  support  among  publishers, 
advertisers  and  ad  agencies. 

“This  proposal  has  gone  through 
every  committee  in  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Everybody  has  signed  off  on 
this,”  one  newspaper  executive  said. 

Accounting  for  bulk  sales  —  sales 
typically  made  to  hotels  or  airlines 
which  distribute  them  free  to 
customers  —  has  been  a  controver¬ 
sial  issue  among  newspapers. 

In  1985,  it  was  one  reason  more 
than  a  dozen  Gannett-owned  newspa¬ 
pers  briefly  quit  the  Audit  Bureau. 

Gannett  Co.  has  made  the  “blue 
chip”  bulk  sales  a  major  part  of  its 
marketing  strategy  for  its  national 
newspaper,  USA  Today.  A  handful  of 
other  big  chains  also  have  made  bulk 
sales  efforts. 

Aligned  against  them  have  been 
newspapers  which  argue  that  the 
Audit  Bureau  should  not  count  bulk 
sales  in  its  most-publicized  circula¬ 
tion  figures. 

The  proposed  Audit  Bureau  change 
has  something  for  everyone. 

First,  it  moves  the  bulk  sale  number 
up  much  farther  in  the  ABC  Audit 
Report  and  Publisher’s  Statement. 

Bulk  sales  will  now  be  reported  in 
Paragraph  1  of  those  reports. 

“It  brings  it  out  of  the  cellar,”  USA 
Today  president  Thomas  Curley  said. 

Bulk  sales  still  will  not  be  included 
in  the  Paragraph  1  figure  in  FAS-FAX 
reports.  That  number,  which  would 
be  known  as  “Average  Paid  Circula¬ 
tion  (by  Individuals  and  for  Desig¬ 
nated  Recipients),”  will  continue  to 
be  the  one  supplied  to  such  reference 
sources  as  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service  or  American  Newspaper 
Markets. 

Also,  newspapers  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  bulk  sales  when  com¬ 
paring  their  circulation  with  another 
newspaper. 

However,  bulk  sales  can  be 


included  if  a  paper  is  publicizing  only 
its  own  circulation. 

While  the  compromise  is  not  get¬ 
ting  exactly  rave  reviews,  the  recep¬ 
tion  has  been  very  good. 

“We  think  it  is  a  reasonable  com¬ 
promise,”  USA  Today  president 
Curley  said.  “We  think  the  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  representatives  worked 
hard  and  have  advanced  the  industry 
and  its  position  with  advertisers  and 
agencies.  We  support  it.” 

Curley  said  Gannett  remains  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  USA  Today  “blue  chip” 
sales,  about  15%  of  its  circulation. 

But  he  indicated  the  company  is  not 
likely  to  revive  a  fight  for  even  greater 
prominence  for  the  bulk  sales  figure. 

“It  takes  a  long  time  for  anything  to 
change,  given  the  ABC  process  —  a 
board  of  directors  from  publishers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  —  and, 
therefore,  I  think  this  will  stick  for  a 
long  time  to  come.” 

“It  gives  bulk  sales  a  little  more 
prominence.  It's  a  very  nice,  very, 
very  acceptable  compromise,”  said 
the  executive  of  a  paper  that  had 
opposed  including  bulk  sales  in  FAS- 
FAX  figures. 

The  compromise  was  about  two 
years  in  the  making,  said  Grover 
Friend,  president  of  Calkins  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  chairman  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  newspaper  committee. 

Among  the  newspaper  groups 
involved  in  drawing  up  the  new  for¬ 
mat  were  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Friend 
stated. 

The  new  format  will  be  discussed  at 
ABC’s  annual  conference  Nov.  1 1-13 
in  San  Francisco. 

Friend  said  the  proposal  could  get 
preliminary  approval  there  and  be  in 
effect  in  time  for  the  September  1988 
Publisher’s  Statement. 

“1  think  it  will  certainly  resolve  the 
issue  for  the  foreseeable  future,” 
Friend  observed. 

Under  the  new  format,  bulk  sales 
will  be  listed  as  “Third  Party  (Bulk) 
Sales”  in  Paragraph  1(C)  of  ABC 
reports. 

Just  under  that  number,  the  bulk 
sales  will  also  be  reported  according 


to  five  categories:  “Airlines  — 
Available  for  passengers;”  “Hotels, 
Motels  —  Available  for  guests;” 
“Restaurants  —  Available  for 
patrons;”  “Businesses  —  Available 
for  employees;”  and  “Other.” 

Another  change  in  the  reporting 
format  for  the  first  time  will  allow  all 
newspapers  to  list  group  subscrip¬ 
tions  that  businesses  buy  for  desig¬ 
nated  employees.  Previously  only 
“newspapers  with  business  charac¬ 
teristics”  could  report  by  group. 

The  group  sales  will  be  listed  in 
Paragraph  1(B). 

Fla.  A&M  j-school 
gets  Gannett  grant 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has  made 
a  $132,500  grant  to  the  Florida  A&M 
University  School  of  Journalism, 
Media  and  Graphic  Arts  that  will  pay 
for  a  comprehensive  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  and  high  school  recruitment,  as 
well  as  special  student  activity  assis¬ 
tance. 

Stull  joins  NAB 

Pamela  Stull  has  joined  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  as  regional 
retail  vice  president  for  the  western 
United  States. 

She  comes  to  the  bureau  from 
Robinson’s,  a  leading  Los  Angeles 
department  store,  where  she  was 
manager  of  print  media  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  planning  and  development. 

Newsmen  honored 

Two  former  small-town 
newspapermen  —  one  a  former  gov¬ 
ernor,  business  leader  and  editor;  and 
the  other  a  self-taught  publisher, 
businessman  and  civic  leader  —  have 
been  inducted  into  the  Alabama 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Honor  this  year. 

The  late  Gov.  William  Dorsey 
Jelks,  who  served  as  editor  of  the 
Eufaida  Times  from  1880  to  1898,  and 
the  late  Arthur  Slaton  who  bought  the 
Moulton  Advertiser  in  1946,  were 
slated  to  be  inducted  during  ceremo¬ 
nies  at  Auburn  University  on  Oct.  10. 
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Protect  your 
pressroom  from  fire 

Let  Chemetron  show  you  how  to  reduce  the  risk 


This  sequence  of  photos  shows  a  Chemetron  carbon  dioxide 
fire  suppression  system  at  work  protecting  a  press  line  in  a 
newspaper  printing  plant.  Within  minutes  of  the  end  of 
discharge,  production  can  resume  because  there  is  no  mess, 
no  clean-up,  and  no  damage  to  equipment  by  carbon  dioxide. 
Imagine  the  problems  created  if  a  sprinkler  system  were  to 
activate  on  your  press  line. 


Multiple  hazards,  the  potential  for  serious  loss 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  printing  plants 
which  are  potential  sources  of  fire,  such  as  ink  and 
paper  storage  areas,  composing  rooms  and  the  bindery. 
But  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  printing  plant  is  the 
potential  for  fire  greater,  and  the  result  more  crippling, 
than  in  the  pressroom,  the  heart  of  the  newspaper 
operation. 

Inunediate,  effective,  non-disruptive  protection 

Lengthy  shutdowns  can  spell  financial  disaster  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  That’s  why  pressroom 
equipment  requires  fire  protection  that  is  immediate, 
effective  and  causes  a  minimum  of  disruption. 

Chemetron  automatic  fire  protection  systems 
suppress  fires  without  the  need  for  enclosing  walls. 
Unlike  sprinkler  systems,  there  is  no  contamination  of 
ink,  printed  material,  press  rolls,  bearings,  electrical 
drives  or  controls.  This  means  downtime  is  held  to  a 
minimum.  Self-contained,  the  Chemetron  low  pressure 
carbon  dioxide  system  operates  even  during  a  power 
failure. 

Put  Chemetron  experience  to  work  for  you 

Protecting  printing  plants  is  our  specialty.  Over  the 
past  40  years,  Chemetron  has  put  in  service  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  low  pressure  carbon  dioxide 
fire  protection  systems,  and  has  pioneered  many  other 
developments  in  fire  protection. 

Ask  about  Chemetron’s  new  microprocessor  based 
control  panel  and  how  you  can  use  it  to  reform  out  of 
date  technology  on  your  existing  carbon  dioxide  system. 

Free  video  demonstration 

Publishers,  Production  Managers,  Pressroom 
Supervisors:  Send  us  your  business  card 
and  we  will  give  you  a  copy  of 
our  videotape  on  fire  ^ 

protection  for  printing  | 

plants.  Learn  about 
efficient,  cost-effective 
solutions  to  fire  problems 
in  modern  printing  plants. 


CHEfflETROn 


Chemetron  Fire  Systems,  Inc. 
1000  Governors  Highway 
University  Park,  Illinois  60466 

A  Figgie  International  Company 


TM 

Telephone  1  800  323-4482 
In  Illinois  312  534-1000 
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discussion  of  attribution,  that  just 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  what  was  occur¬ 
ring.” 

“1  think  [the  controversy]  devel¬ 
oped  because  no  one  read  the  story,” 
Roberts  said.  “As  soon  as  people 
read  the  story,  except  for  John  Perry 
and  a  couple  of  others,  there  just 
hasn’t  been  any  concern  about  it.  1  do 
think  it  was  irresponsible  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Both  Perry  and  Masters  conceded 
that  they  hadn’t  read  the  story  when 
they  began  looking  into  the  matter. 

“What  1  was  following  up  on  at  the 
time  was  a  controversy  that  erupted 
at  the  ASNE  meeting.  Everyone  w'as 
looking  at  the  same  thing,”  Masters 
said,  in  explaining  that  only  excerpts 
were  available  in  San  Francisco. 
Masters  said  she  had  tried  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  story  from  the  Inquirer, 
but  was  unable  to  get  it  from  the 
library. 

“The  Pulitzer  was  just  announced. 
They  were  inundated,”  she  said. 

Roberts  himself  finally  sent  Mas¬ 
ters  a  copy,  as  did  the  Poynter  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Don  Fry. 

Perry  said  the  News-Tribune  did 
not  publish  its  first  story  on  the  matter 
“until  we  had  seen  the  article.” 

The  Inquirer’s  editors  also  ques¬ 
tioned  why  Perry  after  so  many 
months  was  still  intent  on  pursuing 
the  Twomey  matter. 

“I’m  not  sure  what  he’s  trying  to 
accomplish,”  Naughton  wondered. 

Said  Twomey,  “I’m  not  going  to 
question  his  motives,  but  1  wonder 


why  he  continues.  Perry’s  the  only 
one  who  keeps  it  going.” 

Twomey  was  one  of  several  people 
who  pointed  out  that  Perry  has 
already  succeeded  in  having  the  dia¬ 
logue  he’s  wanted,  including  having 
ASNE,  APME,  the  Poynter  Institute! 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  re¬ 
examine  his  story. 


“I  don’t  think  he  can  say  he  didn’t 
have  his  discussion,”  Twomey  said. 
“There’s  been  no  information  since 
the  Pulitzers  were  announced.  1  just 
wish  someone  would  say  ‘enough.’  ” 

Perry  has  been  described  by  former 
colleagues  as  everything  ranging 
from  “extremely  idealistic”  and 
“very  talented”  to  “arbitrary”  and 
“a  fanatic.” 

“If  it  mattered  to  John  Perry,  he 
would  pursue  it  vigorously.  He  would 
pursue  it  right  or  wrong,”  said  one 
editor  who  worked  under  Perry  at 
another  newspaper. 

“He  would  do  just  about  anything 
to  get  publicity.  John  Perry  loves  the 
limelight,”  said  another  ex-col- 
league. 

When  they  worked  for  Perry,  he 
never  expressed  a  great  concern 
about  attribution  issues,  they  said.  In 
fact,  they  all  remarked  that  he  had 
been  a  devotee  of  “interpretive  jour¬ 
nalism”  and  the  belief,  as  one  put  it, 
that  “if  it’s  a  fact,  it’s  a  fact.  You 


don’t  have  to  attribute  it.  Wouldn’t 
that  [Twomey’s  Sheffield  account] 
fall  into  the  category  of  interpretive 
journalism?” 

“1  guess  not  to  have  stayed  with  it 
would  have  made  me  guilty  of  hit  and 
run,”  Perry  replied.  “I  didn’t  know  in 
this  business  you  were  criticized  for 
being  consistent  and  sticking  with  it.” 


If  the  story  involved  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  would  be  “applauded”  for 
his  tenacity.  Perry  contended.  “But 
this  is  a  newspaper.  You’re  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  question  them.” 

Where  newspapers  get  their  infor¬ 
mation  remains  a  major  journalistic 
and  public  concern.  Perry  explained 
of  his  continuing  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

He  pointed  to  the  controversies 
that  have  derailed  the  campaign  of 
Sen.  Joseph  Biden  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  and 
threatened  to  do  the  same  to  that  of 
Massachusetts  Gov.  Michael  Duka¬ 
kis,  and  to  the  flap  over  Washington 
Post  reporter  Bob  Woodward’s 
description  in  his  book  Veil  of  a  hospi¬ 
tal-room  interview  with  late  CIA 
Director  William  Casey. 

“All  of  that  has  to  do  with  attribu¬ 
tion  and  where  information  comes 
from,”  he  said.  “The  subject  is  much 
hotter  now  than  when  we  started.  It 
validates  our  need  to  talk  about  this.” 


“No  one’s  not  recognized  Twomey’s  writing  abiiity 
and  taients,  but  i  feei  it’s  a  vaiid  issue.  The  articie’s 
won  two  prizes.  That  makes  it  a  seediing  for  the 
discussion,”  Coiman  said . . . 


Plagiarism  charge  by  Atianta  coiumnist  to  be  retracted 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
columnist  Jim  Minter,  who  wrote  a 
Sept.  20  column  accusing  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  reporter  Steve  Twomey 
of  plagiarism  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  article  on  U.S.  super-aircraft 
carriers,  plans  to  write  a  new  column 
retracting  the  charge. 

Minter  said  he  would  turn  in  the 
column  for  publication  in  the  Sunday, 
Oct.  11,  edition  of  the  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

“I  have  no  problem  calling  it  a 
retraction,”  Minter  said,  adding  that 
he  had  not  read  Twomey’s  article 
when  he  made  his  accusation.  Now 
that  he  has  read  it,  Minter  agrees  that 


Twomey  deserved  to  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

Minter’s  decision  to  retract  his 
charge  against  Twomey  may  also 
avert  a  feud  with  the  Inquirer. 

Gene  Roberts,  Inquirer  president 
and  editor,  had  called  Atlanta  editor 
Bill  Kovach  on  Oct.  2  to  seek  an  apol¬ 
ogy  and  retraction. 

Kovach,  according  to  Roberts,  said 
he  would  review  Twomey’s  article 
and  the  book  passages  in  question 
with  Minter  before  making  a  decision . 
Kovach  also  offered  Roberts  space  on 
the  op-ed  page  to  present  the  Inquir¬ 
er’s  position. 

“He  had  offered  me  space  on  the 
op-ed  page.  We  were  pressing  for  a 
retraction,”  said  Roberts. 


“It’s  admirable.  We’re  delighted  to 
hear  it,”  Roberts  said  of  Minter’s 
decision. 

Kovach  is  traveling  in  South  Africa 
and  unavailable  for  comment. 

Minter’s  Sept.  20  opinion-page  col¬ 
umn  was  the  latest  development  in  a 
controversy  which  began  at  the 
ASNE  convention  last  April  in  San 
Francisco.  Twomey  disclosed  he  had 
paraphrased  without  attribution  from 
the  book  for  his  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  British  frigate  HMS  Sheffield. 
His  5,000-word  article,  America’s 
Carriers:  Ultimate  Weapon  or  Easy 
Target,  also  won  an  ASNE  Distin¬ 
guished  Writing  Award.  (See  related 
story  on  page  11.) 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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Here  comes  K-Flex 


Here  comes  the  new  generation 
of  flexographic  newsprint 
from  Kruger. 

Count  on  Kruger  for  leadership  in  flexographic.technology. 

K-Flex  newsprint  has  been  developed  with  special  surface 
characteristics  to  help  you  get  the  full  potential  frpm  your 
flexography  investment. 
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Task  force 

(Continued  from  puge  50) 


able”  through  resource  guides,  and 
that  “discussions  of  women  and 
minorities  must  not  themselves  be 
segregated  into  single  lectures  nor 
turned  over  to  guest  lecturers  who  are 
female  or  minority." 

The  task  force  has  also  asked  for 
the  creation  of  specialty  courses 
beyond  the  existing  Women  in  Media 
course,  that  each  department  head 
find  out  how  race  and  gender  issues 
are  being  addressed  in  all  courses, 
and  that  the  Policy  Committee  exam¬ 
ine  ways  to  help  all  faculty  become 
better  teachers. 

The  third  challenge  of  the  task  force 
is  to  examine  and  recommend  better 
student  recruitment  and  retention. 

“In  this  area.  too.  changes  are  in 
progress  independent  of  the  effort  of 
the  task  force.”  according  to  the 
report. 

Among  them:  a  five-year.  $541. ()()() 
grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation 
was  awarded  to  the  School  to  develop 
a  program  aimed  at  recruiting  and 
retaining  minority  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism;  the  International  Students 
Committee  of  graduate  faculty  held  a 
weeklong  orientation  program  in  the 
autumn  for  incoming  international 
students;  and  the  undergraduate 
Placement  and  Advising  Committee 
will  add  orientation  lectures  to  the 
Mass  Media  course  that  will  intro¬ 
duce  freshmen  and  sophomores  to 
sequence  heads  and  officers  of  stu¬ 
dent  organizations. 

The  task  force's  fourth  challenge  is 
to  draft  a  “survival  manual”  for 
incoming  students  which  brings 
together  various  materials  including  a 
copy  of  the  Fairness  Policy. 

In  May.  daylong  awareness  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  to  heighten  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  all  faculty  and  staff.  Thus,  the 
fifth  challenge  of  the  task  force  is  to 
evaluate  these  sessions  and  assess 
faculty  attitudes. 

The  sixth  task  of  the  group  is  to 
survey  alumni  and  current  students  to 
elicit  evaluations  and  suggestions 
from  both  minority  and  majority  stu¬ 
dents. 

“So  far.  a  number  of  black  and 
female  alumni  have  volunteered 
recollections  that,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
problems  revealed  this  year  have  a 
long  history.”  the  task  force 
reported.  “For  example,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  task  force  interviewed  a 
half-dozen  black  alums  at  a  regional 
meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists  in  late  June. 


“All  recalled,  several  with  obvious 
pain,  having  been  made  to  feel  unwel¬ 
come  in  ways  that  ranged  from  overt 
racism  among  fellow  students  and 
townspeople  to  the  perception  that, 
as  one  put  it.  ‘Black  students  weren’t 
allowed  to  be  average.  Either  you 
were  a  star  or  they  treated  you  like  a 
remedial  case.'  All  said  they  have 
been  well  educated  for  Journalism, 
but  all  harbor  bitterness.”  the  report 
said. 

The  next  step  for  the  task  force  is  to 
hear  from  experts  outside  the  school 
and  the  university  on  its  particular 
problems  and  on  more  general  ways 
of  identifying  and  reducing  bias. 

“The  task  force  intends  to  conduct 
a  series  of  hearings  during  the  fall  to 
which  it  will  invite  campus  specialists 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  minorities, 
women  and  international  students.” 
according  to  the  report. 

“Administrators  of  the  school  have 
been  especially  disturbed  to  learn 
since  April  that  Journalism  students 
have  for  years  been  reporting  prob¬ 
lems  to  campus  officials  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  women  and  minor¬ 
ity  students,  but  that  these  officials 
have  not  been  notifying  anybody  in 
the  Journalism  school  with  authority 
to  do  something  about  those  prob¬ 
lems.”  the  task  force  reported.  “This 
seems  to  be  among  the  severest  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  failure  to  communicate 
and  the  lack  of  trust  that  accompany 
and  exacerbate  discrimination.” 

The  next  task,  analyzing  specific 
complaints  and  drafting  a  warning 
guide  to  alert  the  insensitive  to  others, 
“has  so  far  baffled  and  even  divided 
the  task  force.”  according  to  the 
report.  “It  turns  out  that  nobody  is 
insensitive,  at  least  to  charges  of 
insensitivity,  and  everybody  is  ten¬ 
der.” 

A  working  group  compiled  a  list  of 
quotations,  some  recalled  and  some 
recorded  by  students  and  faculty,  that 
one  or  more  people  found  offensive. 

“The  task  force  shared  the  list  with 
several  faculty  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  recognized  their  words.  All 
were  outraged.”  the  report  con¬ 
tinued.  “Once  the  heat  dissipated, 
some  members  of  the  task  force,  at 
least,  thought  we  had  learned  a  little 
more.” 

The  report  showed  what  they 
learned  was  that  the  same  set  of 
words  can  mean  different  things  to 
different  people;  that  bias  is  some¬ 
times  in  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  of  the 
beholder;  that  statements  that  may 
seem  to  the  speaker  simple  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  may  carry  to  some  lis¬ 
teners  messages  of  bias;  and  that 
some  statements  are  Just  indefensi¬ 
ble,  as  was  the  “watermelon  dealer” 
remark  last  spring. 


“The  work  of  the  task  force  has 
only  begun,”  the  report  concluded. 
“When  the  task  force  has  finished, 
the  work  for  the  school  as  a  whole  will 
have  only  begun.  That  work  will 
never  be  finished.” 


‘Scab  ball’ 

(Continued  from  pcif>e  22) 


turned  in  their  tickets,  so  it  was  a  news 
event,”  McCaffrey  noted. 

Mayer  Brandschein,  who  may  be 
the  most  veteran  sports  reporter  in 
Philadelphia,  said  he  feared  he  would 
be  unable  to  get  in  the  stadium. 

“I  never  covered  a  situation  like 
this,”  said  the  reporter  who  saw  “the 
Philadelphia  Record  go  down  with  a 
Newspaper  Guild  strike  [1947]”  when 
he  was  working  on  it 

Phil  Theobold,  covering  the  same 
for  the  Peoria  (l\\.)  Journal  Star,  said 
reporting  on  the  contest  and  outside 
affairs  was  like  reporting  on  an 
“undeclared  war.” 

“There  is  a  seige  mentality.  You’re 
talking  about  undeclared  war,”  he 
said. 

Tony  Leodora,  sports  editor  of  the 
Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald,  said 
he  arrived  early  at  the  stadium  after 
parking  his  car  a  safe  distance  away. 
He  arrived  as  five  mounted  police 
reached  a  gate. 

“One  of  the  union  people  tried  to 
grab  a  nightstick.  Five  cops  grabbed 
him  and  carried  him  away.  A  couple 
of  reporters  bore  through  the  crowd 
and  were  getting  Jostled  around. 

“The  only  problem  I  had  was  get¬ 
ting  through  the  gate.  I  was  here  at  1 1 
a.m.  I  never  even  ran  into  a  situation 
like  this  during  the  Vietnam  demon¬ 
strations  when  I  was  in  college.  It  was 
the  scariest  thing  I've  seen,  mob  vio¬ 
lence  at  its  height,”  he  asserted. 

The  event  was  what  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  sportswriter  Bernie  Lincicome 
called  a  “classic  labor-management 
confrontation  struggle.  I  never  had  to 
walk  across  a  picket  line  or  where 
what  was  happening  outside  the  sta¬ 
dium  was  more  important  than  what 
was  happening  inside,”  he  declared. 

By  game's  end  the  pickets  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  huge  trailers  the  Team¬ 
sters  used  to  ring  part  of  the  stadium 
were  back  in  the  garage,  the  4,094 
fans  were  en  route  home,  and  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  were  busy 
completing  stories  on  one  of  the  most 
contentious  sports  events  in  recent 
American  sports  history. 

Few  of  the  news  media  would  admit 
it,  but  they  were  very  apprehensive  as 
they  approached  the  stadium  exits. 
They  were  believed  to  have  gotten  out 
without  incident. 
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“What  can  we  do  to  convince  you 
that  “Ovalstrapping’^  has  the 
strapping  machine  you  need?’^ 

The  JP80,  made  by  Ovalstrapping,  is  the  fastest  strapping  machine  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  it’s  so  well  designed  that,  even  with  its  speed,  it’s 
probably  the  most  durable  strapping  machine  in  the  world.  Now,  the  JP80 
isn’t  for  everyone  because  not  everyone  needs  to  strap  40  bundles  per 
minute.  That’s  why  Ovalstrapping  also  have  a  modified  version  of  the  JP80. 
It’s  called  the  JP40.  The  major  differences  are  the  speed  (30  bundles  per 
minute)  and  the  price  (considerably  less  than  the  JP80).  Have  we  convinced 
you  yet  that  we  know  what  we’re  doing?  Hundreds  of  customers,  using  these 
machines,  can  assure  you  that  we  know  how  to  build  a  quality  product. 
These  same  customers  can  also  tell  you  that  when  we  make  a  promise  we 
deliver.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  that  we  have  outstanding  engineering 
capabilities  or  that  our  production  lines  are  turning  out  strapping  machines  at 
a  speed  that  makes  most  of  our  competitors  very  nervous.  All  that  really 
matters  is  that  you  know  that  we  are  one  of  America’s  fastest  (if  not  the 
fastest)  growing  strapping  machine  manufacturers  and  that  we  want  your 
business.  What  else  can  we  do  to  convince  you  that  our  machines  belong  in 
your  plant? 


DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

ovnLSCRRPPiriG  inc. 


Shown  are  some  of  the  people  who  design,  engineer,  manufacture  and 
service  Ovalstrapping’s  American  built  strapping  machines. 


HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON  P  O  BOX  704,  710  8TH  ST  98550  (206)532-9101  TELEX:  71-6974629 
FORT  PAYNE,  ALABAMA  P  O  BOX  717.  109  S  E.  6TH  ST  35967  (205)  845-1914  TELEX:  71-6974630 
FOUNTAIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA  11065  CONDOR  AVE.  92708  (714)  540-6662  TELEX:  71-371  9222 


Beisbol 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


“That’s  what  made  this  so  senti¬ 
mental,”  noted  Dillon,  42,  who  has 
two  children  of  his  own.  “People 
were  transferring  their  memories, 
donating  gloves  that  might  have  rep¬ 
resented  aspirations  of  playing  in  the 
big  leagues.” 

Dillon  decided  to  accompany  the 
gifts.  He  sold  the  idea  to  managing 
editor  Jerry  Ceppos,  who  found  the 
money,  and  national/foreign  editor 
Bob  Ryan,  who  arranged  the  logis¬ 
tics. 

Three  trucks  stuffed  with  sports 
equipment,  toys  and  medical  supplies 
were  driven  south  by  Isherwood  and 
five  others.  They  drove  the  4,000 
miles  to  Managua,  where  Dillon  and 
two  other  Americans  met  them  in 
mid-July. 

Dillon  brought  late  donations  with 
him,  changing  planes  and  reloading 
800  pounds  of  equipment  in  Mexico 
City. 

“The  State  Department  frowns  on 
all  importation  to  Nicaragua,”  Dillon 
observed.  “None  of  the  airlines  will 
take  stuff  right  to  Nicaragua.” 

The  team  distributed  about  half  of 
the  2,000  pounds  of  equipment  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  war  zone.  Isherwood  gave 
the  rest  to  orphanages  in  Managua. 

In  the  war  zone,  the  “beisbol”  man 
and  his  team  were  swarmed  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  half-dozen  villages 
reached  after  days  of  riding  mechani¬ 
cally  unreliable  trucks  and  Jeeps 
down  dirt  roads  and  through  more 
than  a  dozen  rivers. 

Several  of  the  villages  had  been 
attacked  by  the  U.S. -supported  con¬ 
tra  rebels  within  days  of  Dillon’s  visit. 
The  Americans’  caravan  missed  a 
contra  ambush  on  one  mountain  road 
by  25  minutes,  he  wrote. 

One  village,  El  Cua,  was  the  home 
of  the  American  engineer  Ben  Linder, 
who  was  fatally  shot  by  contras  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  A  6-year-old  Nicara¬ 
guan  boy  —  whose  fastball  Dillon 
described  in  one  of  his  two  front-page 
columns  written  from  Nicaragua  — 
had  a  “big,  red,  ugly  shrapnel  wound 
on  his  right  calf.” 

After  a  near-riot  with  200  excited 
kids  in  San  Jose  de  Bocay,  Dillon 
wrote,  “It  took  a  while  to  explain  the 
rules  and  that  baseball  is  a  social  sport 
and  some  balls  and  bats  and  gloves 
would  have  to  be  shared.  Then  our 
expedition  members  and  a  bunch  of 
poor  kids  played  baseball  in  the  mud, 
while  gunfire  broke  out  sporadically 
in  the  hills  above.” 

It  was,  as  Dillon  wrote  about  Isher¬ 


wood,  “one  doctor’s  way  of  treating 
some  war  wounds,”  a  way  to  relieve 
the  tension  that  had  repressed  “the 
gaiety  that  normally  coexists  even 
alongside  poverty  when  children  are 
allowed  to  be  children.” 


readers  in  the  beach  town  of  Santa 
Cruz  to  donate  Hawaiian  shirts  for  a 
caravan  over  the  coast  range  to 
brighten  up  the  dreary  wardrobes  in 
the  bleak  cityscape  of  Silicon  Valley. 

Quarnstrom  led  a  delegation 


Several  of  the  villages  had  been  attacked  by  the 
U.S.-supported  contra  rebels  within  days  of  Dillon’s 
visit.  The  Americans’  caravan  missed  a  contra  ambush 
on  one  mountain  road  by  25  minutes,  he  wrote. 


The  villages,  by  now  mostly  popu¬ 
lated  with  women  and  children,  are 
full  of  mortar  holes,  Dillon  reported. 

Dillon  said  he  was  aware  of  being 
used  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  public 
relations  tool  by  the  Nicaraguan  gov¬ 
ernment.  Clearing  customs  was  diffi¬ 
cult  only  until  it  became  clear  he  was 
the  “beisbol”  man. 

“This  was  enlightened  self-interest 
on  their  part,”  he  said.  “Gringo  doc¬ 
tors,  a  journalist  —  I  was  aware  of 
the  welcome  mat,  but  we  get  used 
everywhere.  The  tactics  are  no  differ¬ 
ent  anywhere  else:  you  deal  with  lob¬ 
byists  and  PR  people.” 

Dillon’s  Page  One  reports  were 
partly  war  stories:  descriptions  of 
gunfire  in  the  distance,  pockmarked 
roads,  the  stress  of  not  knowing  when 
the  next  mine  would  explode,  the 
wounded  women  and  fatherless  chil¬ 
dren. 

And  they  were  partly  very  human 
tales  of  excited  kids  who  had  never 
had  real  baseball  equipment  and  of 
newly  formed  teams  in  Nicaragua’s 
hinterland:  the  Dillonistas;  the  Pur- 
dyistas,  after  Mercury  News  sports 
editor  Mark  Purdy,  an  early  donor; 
the  Mooses,  after  Ed  Moose  of  San 
Francisco’s  Washington  Square  Bar 
and  Grill,  who  donated  a  glove  he  had 
used  in  a  softball  game  against  Tom 
Brokaw’s  team. 

Response  from  readers,  aside  from 
the  1,000  donors,  ran  about  9-1  in 
support  of  the  idea,  Dillon  said.  He 
said  the  200  letters  on  the  subject 
were  the  most  he  can  remember  get¬ 
ting  in  response  to  anything  in  his 
eight  years  in  San  Jose. 

Not  all  response  was  favorable:  “I 
was  sorry  to  hear  you  were  leaving 
Nicaragua,”  said  one.  “I  was  hoping 
you’d  do  us  a  favor  and  defect.” 

Others: 

“I  have  simply  had  all  that  I  can 
take  with  Pat  Dillon’s  communist 
sympathies.” 

And,  “Sir,  you  would  not  make  a 
pimple  on  Ollie  North’s  ass.” 

Quarnstrom,  the  Mercury  News’ 
columnist  for  its  South  Coast  edition, 
had  his  own  response  to  Dillon’s  peo- 
ple-to-people  diplomacy.  He  asked 


dressed  in  the  loudest  aloha  shirts 
available.  The  31  donations  included, 
Quarnstrom  said,  “the  shirt  I’d  worn 
to  my  fourth  and  penultimate  wed¬ 
ding.” 

The  colorful  haberdashery  was, 
Quarnstrom  wrote,  “a  gift  from  the 
people  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  people  of 
San  Jose.” 

The  line  could  have  been  adapted 
from  administration  witnesses  at  the 
Iran-contra  hearing  or  from  the  “beis¬ 
bol”  man’s  mission.  In  a  dicey  world 
where  some  Americans  unofficially 
support  the  contras  and  others  bring 
toys  to  their  victims,  both  sides  ended 
up  using  the  same  watchwords. 

As  Dillon  phrased  it:  “We  were  all 
just  U.S.  citizens.” 

Houston  Post  NIE 
program  features 
Houston  Oilers 

The  Houston  Post  Newspaper  in 
Education,  Bryan  Meats,  and  the 
Houston  Oilers  have  joined  together 
to  present  an  educational  program 
that  is  designed  as  an  incentive  to 
improve  grade  point  and  attendance 
records. 

Called  “Play  the  Passing  Game 
With  the  Houston  Oilers,”  the  12- 
week  program  gives  teachers  with 
Houston  Post  NIE  subscriptions 
“Oilers  Passing  Game  Playbooks” 
that  contain  lesson  plans  and  exten¬ 
sion  activities  that  coordinate  with  a 
weekly  Play  the  Passing  Game  ad  in 
the  Post. 

Posters,  football  stickers.  Oilers 
bumper  stickers.  Oilers  mobiles.  Oil¬ 
ers’  1987  schedules,  a  classroom  set 
of  Bryan  Meats  bookcovers,  and 
trading  cards  of  24  different  Houston 
Oilers  are  also  included  to  further 
motivate  students.  Classrooms  may 
also  win  a  visit  from  former  Oilers 
Greg  Bingham  and  Willie  Alexander. 

Students  who  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  receive  a  certificate  signed 
by  Oilers  general  manager  Ladd  Her- 
zeg,  head  coach  Jerry  Glanville  and 
Post  publisher  Don  Hunt. 
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Mutual 

protects  you  against 
paper  cuts. 


Telling  the  whole  stoiy  sometimes  means  taking  risks, 
but  with  libel  suits  becoming  more  common  (as  well  as 
more  expensive  for  winners  and  losers  alike),  it  might  be 
tempting  to  cut  questionable  stories  in  order  to 
reduce  Aose  risks. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Bermuda,  believes  that  newspapers  need  to 
be  secure  in  their  reporting.  So,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Mutual  has  provided  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  United  States,  C^ada,  and 
the  Caribbean  with  the  financial  protection  they 
need  to  endure  lengthy  and  expensive  libel  suits. 

During  those  twenty-five  years.  Mutual  has 


handled  more  than  4,500  suits  in  the  libel  field.  It  is  this 
kind  of  experience  that  makes  Mutual  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  of  choice  for  newspapers  that  want  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  unpleasant  fact  of  libel  suits. 

Mutual  offers  ANPA-member  publications 
libel  insurance  that  provides  punitive  damage 
coverage  across  the  United  States.  A  policy  from 
Mutual  pays  up  to  10  million  dollars  per 
occurence,  rather  than  an  annual  aggregate. 
With  low  deductibles  to  minimize  your  loss,  a 
libel  insurance  policy  from  Mutual  is  your  best 
protection  against  libel  litigation,  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
OfHamiltony  BermuM 

Providing  Protection  F6r  The  Press 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda  ■  (809)  292-7633  ■  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  pane  24) 


sonnel  in  composing.  On  Fridays, 
Scudder  pastes  up  50%  of  the  pages 
which  contain  editorial  matter.  Some- 
times  he  does  a  few  over  the 
weekend.  He  polishes  off  the  balance 
Mondays,  often  with  camera  person¬ 
nel  grabbing  flats  as  Scudder  clears 
them. 

For  all  this  effort,  the  antiques 
weekly  grosses  S2  million  a  year.  The 
Bee,  with  8,400-circulation  and  an 
average  of  68  broadsheet  pages,  gen¬ 
erates  more  than  $1  million. 

In  1985,  with  the  Bee  losing  tradi¬ 
tional  readership  in  western  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Scudder  began  the  Weekly  Star, 
a  free-circulation  tabloid  that  goes 
into  20,000  homes.  Gross  remains  a 
competitive  secret. 


Curtis  Clark,  longtime  Bee  managing 
editor. 

Scudder  said  he  considered  updat¬ 
ing  the  Bee’s  format,  asking  readers 
what  they  thought.  One  woman  told 
him,  “1  as  born  and  raised  here  and 
have  read  the  Bee  all  my  life.  1 
couldn't  bear  picking  it  up  without  the 
editoridls  on  Page  One.”  More  than 
placement,  it's  the  quality  of  writing 
and  depth  of  feeling  in  these  editorials 
that  endear  them  to  subscribers. 

Scudder's  personal  column  for 
years  appeared  under  the  byline  of  his 
office  dog  Tiquer.  It  was  called 
“Pooch  Pause.”  When  the  mongrel 
died,  Scudder  turned  the  task  over  to 
his  cat  Mountain  and  renamed  the 
column  “Top  of  the  Mountain.” 
Having  fun  is  all  part  of  the  game  for 
this  52-year-old  country  editor. 

The  entire  operation  employs  40.  In 
the  editorial  area,  besides  two  people 
on  Antiques,  Bee  managing  editor 


“One  press  day,  police  cars  came 
roaring  down  the  hill.  1  hopped  into 
my  car,  armed  with  a  camera.  Some 
Hells  Angels  motorcyclists  were 
camped  out  at  the  Sandy  Hook  Hotel. 

“A  merchant  shot  two  of  them,  one 
dead.  I  got  a  picture  of  the  body  in  the 
street.  Then  I  ran  into  a  diner  to  call 
the  office  and  tell  the  crew  to  stop  the 
press.  About  that  time  I  noticed  the 
place  looked  like  an  old  Western 
movie.  Everyone  had  ducked  behind 
the  counter,  and  all  1  had  to  protect 
myself  was  the  camera. 

“1  did  everything  out  of  impulse, 
told  myself  this  is  just  like  big-time 
journalism.  We  ripped  up  Page  One 
and  got  in  a  sketchy  story  and  my 
picture  of  the  body.” 

Thirty  years  later,  Scudder  vividly 
recalls  all  the  details,  probably 
because  so  few  such  events  have  ever 
happened  in  Newtown’s  history. 


No  longer  do  Scudder  or  his  people  have  to  sell 
advertising. 

“It  all  comes  over  the  transom.  We’re  the  biggest 
receiver  of  Express  Mail  at  the  Newtown  post  office. 
On  Mondays  we’ll  get  a  dozen  Federal  Express 
packages  with  last-minute  ads _ ” 


Scudder's  great-grandfather  Ruben 
Hazen  Smith  purchased  the  Bee  in 
1881  and  served  as  its  editor  and 
publisher  until  1892,  and  Ruben’s 
younger  brothers  Arthur  J .  Smith  and 
Allison  P.  Smith  shared  duties  until 
1932. 

Allison’s  son  Paul  Scudder  Smith 
ran  the  Bee  until  1972,  when  he 
named  his  son  R.  Scudder  Smith 
publisher  and  editor.  Paul,  now  84,  is 
listed  on  the  masthead  as  consulting 
editor.  He  still  drops  by  the  bustling 
office  regularly. 

As  a  10-year-old,  R.  Scudder  Smith 
began  hanging  around  the  family 
weekly.  “I  helped  as  needed  after 
school,  collated,  made  deliveries.  I’d 
get  paid  whatever  change  Dad  had  in 
his  pockets.” 

Scudder  attended  Amherst  College 
one  year,  then  served  three  with  the 
Marines  as  an  air  navigator,  finishing 
his  education  in  1961  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Bee  might  best  be  described  as 
old-fashioned  —  and  loved  by  its 
readers.  A  nine-column  broadsheet, 
it’s  printed  on  a  34-inch  web.  Holding 
open  a  copy  requires  muscular  agility. 

“Editorial  Ink  Drops”  traditionally 
appears  as  the  top  right  two  columns 
of  Page  One.  It’s  a  combination  of 
editorials  written  by  Scudder  and 


Clark’s  staff  includes  seven.  The 
Weekly  Star,  with  its  office  in  nearby 
Woodbury,  has  a  staff  of  six  under 
editor  Bill  Brassard.  Scudder’s  wife 
Helen  serves  as  business  manager  for 
all  three  weeklies. 

A  complete  production  plant 
includes  a  five-unit  Goss  Community 
offset  press,  which  runs  more  than 
200,000  impressions  a  week. 

Newtown  typifies  the  quiet,  con¬ 
servative  New  England  community, 
but  there  have  been  moments  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Last  winter,  an  airplane  pilot 
living  in  Newtown  killed  his  wife  and 
then,  during  a  snowstorm,  ran  her 
body  through  a  woodchipper  into  the 
Housatonic  River. 

“We  handled  it  as  a  news  story.  We 
did  not  put  five-inch  headlines  across 
the  top  of  the  paper  as  the  New  York 
Daily  News  did.  We  stay  away  from 
sensationalism.  We  want  to  report 
everything  accurately  and  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  community. 

“I  think  that  people  expect  you  to 
be  in  temper  with  the  community.  We 
have  a  rather  peacful  town,  quiet,  a 
pretty  place  and  1  think  we’ve  got  to 
gear  our  paper  to  fit.” 

Scudder  confesses  that  back  in  the 
1950s  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sto¬ 
ries  he  worked  didn’t  exactly  fit  the 
low-key  criteria. 


Falwell 

(Continued  from  pane  17) 


January  1987. 

Falwell  initially  challenged  the 
Digby  piece  that  detailed  how  his  reli¬ 
gious  ministries  received  $6.7  million 
from  his  political  groups  but,  later 
during  services  at  his  church,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  called  the  story  “generally 
fair,”  according  to  Digby. 


Beacon  Journal  to 
replace  old  racks 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
is  replacing  all  of  its  single-copy  sales 
boxes,  or  racks,  with  new  ones  com¬ 
plete  with  the  paper’s  new  color 
scheme  and  logo. 

The  old  red  boxes  are  making  way 
for  bright  blue  boxes  featuring  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  state  of  Ohio  and  an  orange 
graphic  element  symbolizing  the 
morning  sun. 

Current  plans  call  for  yearly 
acquisition  of  200  to  300  new  racks 
until  all  of  the  older  ones  have  been 
replace.  Each  is  delivered  factory- 
finished,  painted  with  design  and  logo 
and  ready  to  go  into  service. 

All  of  the  racks  will  be  tracked  by 
computer  to  indicate  their  street  loca¬ 
tion,  types  of  locks,  when  due  for 
service  and  with  a  history  of  draws 
and  sales  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  The  boxes  will  be  regularly 
monitored  for  cleanliness  and  ser¬ 
viceability  and  a  new  washing  cycle  is 
being  instituted  with  a  specially 
equipped  truck  making  regular 
rounds  to  keep  them  clean. 
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TRADEMARKS! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  DECEMBER  5TH  ISSUE 

“Who  Owns  Ads  and 

Why  Should  I  Care?” 

by  Charles  W.  Grimes  &  Gregory].  Battersby 

“What  is  a  Trademark  and 

Why  Should  I  Care?” 

byS.  Getzoti 

“Why  Publishers  Should  Care 

About  Trademarks!  ” 

by  Julius  R.  Lunsford,  Jr. 


In  the  December  5th  issue,  Editor  &  Pubhsher  will  publish  its 
aimual  pullout  section  offering  the  press  interesting  and  helpful 
information  on  trademarks  and  offering  trademark  owners  a  signifi¬ 
cant  opportunity  to  promote  and  protect  their  trademarks. 

Issue  Closes:  November  20th 

To  reserve  your  ad  space,  call  your  Editor  &  Publisher  representa¬ 
tive  or  advertising  manager,  Don  Parvin  at  212*675*4380 


Ecilor  &  PubBsher 

n  West  19th  street  •  New  Motit,  N.Y.  lOOTI 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  pufie  84) 

days,  I  decided  it  was  going  to  make 
me  famous.  Friends  in  the  newsroom 
told  me  good  things  happened  to 
reporters  who  landed  stories  like  this 
one  and,  by  God,  they  were  going  to 
happen  to  me,  too. 

“I  know  a  reporter  who  wrote  a 
story  about  suicide  once,”  someone 
said. 

“No  kidding?” 

“The  Plain  Dealer  gave  her  a  job  a 
week  later.” 

“The  Plain  Dealer?” 

“She’s  on  Easy  Street  now.” 

Set  for  life.  Sittin’  fancy  free. 

I  liked  the  sound  of  that.  I  was  going 
to  work  straight  through  Christmas  on 
this  story  if  that’s  what  it  took  to  get 
me  to  Easy  Street.  Visions  of  happy 
editors  and  blue-chip  internships 
danced  in  my  head.  I  loved  my  job. 

But  before  I  could  expect  a  call 
from  Ben  Bradlee  I  had  to  make  sense 
of  teen  suicide.  I  was  baffled. 

There  was  little  doubt  John  had 
problems,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
worse  than  anything  I  or  anyone  else 
had  gone  through  as  a  teen-ager. 
Puberty  was  hell,  finding  a  prom  date 
was  worse,  and  getting  edged  out  in 
the  big  track  meet  made  me  sick  for  a 
week,  but  not  once  did  I  consider 
going  into  the  medicine  chest,  grab¬ 
bing  a  bottle  of  antidepressants  and 
swallowing  every  pill. 

John  did. 

Two  days  after  his  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day,  John  decided  life  was  just  too 
hard  to  handle.  I  wanted  to  know 
why. 

*  *  * 

I  started  to  think  less  about  being 
famous  and  more  about  why  the  hell  I 
was  even  writing  the  story  when  1  met 
with  family  members  a  few  days  after 
Christmas.  I  sat  next  to  a  dried-out 
Christmas  tree  in  the  family’s  living 
room  and  talked  to  relatives  about 
why  an  18-year-old  member  of  their 
family  killed  himself.  John’s  mom 
looked  tired  and  worn,  his  father  apo¬ 
logized  for  our  first  phone  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  spent  most  of  the  afternoon 
squirming  on  the  sofa.  They  were  all 
in  pain  and  I  had  no  right  to  be  there. 

John’s  obituary  was  neatly  taped  to 
a  wall  next  to  a  photograph  of  the 
family.  His  grandmother  searched 
through  a  scrapbook  for  homecoming 
photos  and  any  other  dog-eared 
memories  she  could  find.  His  father 
slouched  in  a  chair  and  his  sisters 
talked  as  if  their  brother  were  still 
alive.  Some  of  them  wanted  me  to  tell 
John’s  story  and  some  of  them  didn’t. 


For  the  first  time,  I  started  to  think 
about  right  and  wrong.  I  told  them  I 
felt  uncomfortable  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  hurt  the  family  more  by  dragging 
their  dirty  laundry  —  a  divorce,  a 
broken  home,  a  suicidal  son  — 
across  the  front  page  of  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

1  figured  my  editor  would  kill  me, 
and  I’d  never  get  a  call  from  the  Plain 
Dealer.  1  didn’t  care.  I  wanted  them  to 
decide  what  to  do  as  a  family  before 
they  told  a  stranger  on  break  from 
college  for  the  winter  about  how  their 
home  life  may  have  made  their  kid 
miserable. 

I  drove  away  convinced  I  would 
never  hear  from  John’s  family  again.  I 
was  wrong.  John’s  mother  called  me 
that  night  and  told  me  she  wanted  me 
to  write  the  story.  She  said  if  her  son’s 
story  could  “save  just  one  kid,”  it 
would  all  be  worthwhile.  She  said  she 
trusted  me. 

I  didn’t  sleep  that  night.  1  stared  at 
the  ceiling  thinking  about  how  nice 
my  break  would  have  been  if  1  had 
spent  more  time  writing  about  blue 
spruces. 

He  *  * 

During  the  next  few  days,  I  started 
to  piece  together  the  puzzle  of  John’s 
suicide. 

Friends  who  promised  to  go  out 
with  him  on  his  birthday  never 
showed  up.  He  was  having  girl  trou¬ 
ble.  Sometimes  he  and  his  grand¬ 
father  argued  about  his  haircut  and 
clothing.  His  punk  outfits  aroused  the 
type  of  brutal  ridicule  that  high  school 
students  everywhere  inflict  on  any¬ 
one  who  dares  to  be  different.  As  one 
friend  said,  “  ...  he  took  it  pretty 
hard  sometimes  ...  he  never  said 
much  of  anything  to  anybody,  but  you 
could  tell  it  got  under  his  skin.  Now 
they  have  to  live  with  themselves.” 

I  didn’t  want  to  hear  any  more. 

Every  teen-age  boy  gets  stood  up 
by  his  friends,  breaks  up  with  a  girl, 
gets  teased  in  school  for  stupid, 
superficial  reasons  and  disagrees  with 
his  elders  once  in  a  while.  Every  teen¬ 
age  boy  doesn’t  commit  suicide 
because  of  it,  and  the  whole  world 
doesn’t  need  to  make  judgments 
about  what  pushed  John  over  the 
edge. 

1  wasn’t  going  to  tell  John’s  grand¬ 
father  that  an  argument  he  had  with 
his  grandson  triggered  the  suicide.  I 
wasn’t  going  to  tell  a  17-year-old  girl 
that  John  killed  himself  because  she 
wouldn’t  go  out  with  him,  and  1 
wasn’t  going  to  tell  a  bunch  of  high 
school  students  who  didn’t  know  any 
better  that  their  name-calling  may 
have  convinced  John  to  swallow  a 
bottleful  of  pills. 

The  story  ran  a  few  months  ago  and 
1  still  haven’t  gotten  a  phone  call  from 


the  Plain  Dealer.  I’m  not  holding  my 
breath.  The  story  was  dry,  boring, 
and  far  less  interesting  than  1  first 
expected. 

My  friends,  parents  and  editors 
liked  the  story  —  which  doesn’t 
make  me  feel  any  better  —  but  John 
taught  me  something  about  journal¬ 
ism  I’ll  always  value  more  than  a  clip  I 
can  dangle  in  front  of  prospective 
employers.  He  showed  me  that  some¬ 
times  stuffy  textbooks  don’t  have  all 
the  answers  and  sometimes  reporters 
must  do  what  they  think  is  right,  not 
just  what  they  think  will  win  them  an 
award  or  get  them  an  interview  with 
the  Washington  Post. 

As  reporters,  we  tell  ourselves  all 
too  often  that  we  can  print  whatever 
we’re  allowed  to  print  and  do  what¬ 
ever  we’re  allowed  to  do.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  somebody  comes  along 
and  reminds  us  that  is  isn’t  always  so 
simple. 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

In  ruling  against  four  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Cincinnati  Post,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  and  Journal  Herald  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  —  Spiegel  said  a 
summary  jury  trial  should  be  regarded 
as  a  settlement  technique. 

Lawyers  for  the  newspapers 
argued  that  the  forum  could  provide  a 
solution  and  the  public  would  never 
know  how  or  why  that  verdict  was 
reached. 

—  AP 

New  York  News 
is  sponsor  of 
AIDS  ad  campaign 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has 
become  a  major  corporate  sponsor  for 
an  ad  campaign  that  has  been 
accepted  as  the  official  campaign 
against  AIDS  in  New  York  State. 

The  campaign,  created  by  Park 
Place  Group  Advertising  Inc.,  incor¬ 
porates  celebrity  spokespeople  deliv¬ 
ering  the  message,  “Don’t  Die  of 
Embarrassment.  Don’t  be  too 
embarrassed  to  just  say  no.”  Celebri¬ 
ties  have  donated  their  time. 

As  a  corporate  sponsor,  the  Daily 
News  has  agreed  to  run  a  full  slate  of 
the  ads  as  a  public  service.  The 
donated  space  for  the  projected  25-30 
ads  is  valued  at  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  newspaper  plans  to  run  a 
mixture  of  full-  and  quarter-page  ads 
starting  in  mid-October. 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 


Twomey  used  the  account  of  the 
Sheffield’s  sinking  by  an  Exocet  mis¬ 
sile  for  a  transition  to  discuss  the  vul¬ 
nerabilities  of  supercarriers. 

Minter,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Kovach,  is  now  senior  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  newspapers  and  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cox  Enterprises. 

Minter  said  he  based  his  opinion  for 
the  Sept.  20  column  on  an  Aug.  7 
article  by  Journal  and  Constitution 
media  critic  Monte  Plott,  which  told 
in  detail  of  the  controversy  over  attri¬ 
bution  that  has  enveloped  Twomey 
since  last  April. 

The  lack  of  attribution  raised  con¬ 
cern  among  some  editors  who  felt  it 
might  mislead  readers  to  believe  the 
description  of  the  Sheffield’s  being  hit 
by  an  Exocet  missile  was  based  on 
Twomey’s  own  legwork. 

However,  all  those  involved  in  the 
attribution  issue  have  agreed  that 
Twomey  did  not  commit  plagiarism. 

Plott’s  article  also  stressed  that 
Twomey  was  never  accused  of  pla¬ 
giarism. 

“I  made  a  point  to  state  no  one  was 
saying  it  was  plagiarism.  I  don’t  think 
it  was  plagiarism,”  Plott  told  E&P. 

Plott  said  Minter  never  talked  to 
him  about  his  article  on  the  attribution 
controversy. 

Twomey  called  Minter’s  column 
“outrageous.  Their  own  columnist 
doesn’t  believe  their  own  reporter.” 

After  Minter’s  column  appeared, 
Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune  editor 
John  L.  Perry,  who  has  played  a  cen¬ 
tral  role  in  the  controversy  and  has 
been  accused  by  some  with  trying  to 
keep  it  alive,  wrote  Minter  a  letter 
saying  that  Twomey  had  not  commit¬ 
ted  plagiarism.  Perry  said  his  letter 
explained  to  Minter  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  had  always  been  about  attri¬ 
bution. 

Minter’s  column  was  a  defense  of 
Auburn  University  quarterback  Jeff 
Burger  from  Cedartown,  Ga.  who, 
the  columnist  felt,  was  being  wrongly 
accused  of  plagiarism.  The  column 
attempted  to  compare  the  allegations 
against  Burger  with  the  controversies 
surrounding  Sen.  Joseph  Biden  and 
Twomey. 

Citing  Webster’s  as  his  source, 
Minter  defined  the  verb  “plagiarize” 
as  “  ‘to  take  ideas,  writings,  etc.  from 
another  and  pass  them  off  as  one’s 
own.’  ” 

He  wrote:  “By  definition,  both 
Biden  and  the  Philadelphia  reporter 
committed  plagiarism  and  should  pay 
for  their  sins.” 


AP  Photo 


Inquirer  reporter  Steve  Twomey 

Minter  also  wrote  that  Twomey,  by 
quoting  “freely  but  without  attribu¬ 
tion  from  a  book  on  the  Falklands 
War”  had  given  readers  “the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  reporter  was  somewhere 
where  he  was  not,  and  that  he  quoted 
from  conversations  he  had  heard, 
which  in  fact  he  did  not  hear. 

“His  award,  highest  in  journalism, 
stands;  not  even  marked  by  an  aster¬ 
isk.  The  Pulitzer  jury  isn’t  bothered 
by  a  touch  of  dishonesty.” 


“I  had  not  read  his  article.  1  had 
read  about  his  article,”  Minter  said, 
explaining  that  his  main  concern  had 
been  to  draw  attention  to  Burger’s 
plight. 

Minter  added  that  although  Plott’s 
article  stated  attribution  was  being 
debated,  he  felt  the  debate  was  “cut¬ 
ting  a  fine  line”  and  that  plagiarism 
was  the  real  issue. 

“After  reading  the  actual  article,  I 
don’t  see  any  question  of  plagiarism, 
or  really  anything  else,”  Minter  said. 
“It’s  certainly  deserving  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.” 

Record  setting 
classified  section 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  20,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  published  its  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  classified  advertising  pages 
ever  in  a  single  edition.  A  total  of  288 
pages  of  classifieds  were  published  in 
five  regional  sections  and  the  Real 
Estate  pullout.  The  issue  also 
included  a  27-page  Career  Update  ’87 
section,  which  was  filled  with 
employment  and  education  ads. 

The  Sept.  20  issue  was  the  seventh 
straight  record-breaking  issue  for 
classified,  which  saw  old  records 
tumble  during  the  week  of  Sept.  14. 


Unleashed  humor  running  wild. 


OFF  THE  LEASH 

by  W.B.  Park 

For  more  information 
about  this  daily  comic 
panel,  and  a  compli¬ 
mentary  OFF  THE  LEASH 
T-shirt,  call  Brad  Bushell 
at  1-800-221-4816 

(in  New  York, 

212-692-3700). 

United  Media  Canada, 

416-821-0661. 


"Frankly,  my  doe,  I  don’t  give  a  damn!” 
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Panel  talks  about  promotion  of  features 

Other  speakers  at  Denver  NFC  gathering  include  ‘Bloom  County’ 
creator  Berke  Breathed  and  humor  columnist  Judy  Markey 


By  David  Astor 

Newspapers  interested  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  syndicated  features  they  carry 
should  think  more  about  getting  syn¬ 
dicates  to  help  with  their  campaigns. 

This  was  the  word  from  two  syndi¬ 
cate  executives  on  a  “Promotion  of 
Features”  panel  at  last  month’s 
Newspaper  Features  Council  (NFC) 
meeting  in  Denver. 

“Editors  are  wary  of  asking  syndi¬ 
cates  for  promotional  help,  but  they 
shouldn’t  be,”  said  United  Media 
(UM)  public  relations  director  Nancy 
Nicolelis.  “It’s  good  for  the  syndicate 
and  good  for  the  newspaper.  When 
you  buy  a  feature  from  a  syndicate, 
you’re  buying  a  service.” 

Nicolelis  noted  that  syndicates 
have  promotion,  public  relations,  and 
advertising  departments  that  can  help 
newspapers. 

King  Features  Syndicate  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  Ted 
Hannah  added  that  King  wants  to 
receive  newspaper  requests  for  pro¬ 
motional  aid.  “Please  call  us  more,” 
he  stated. 

Both  Nicolelis  and  Hannah  out¬ 
lined  some  of  the  promotional  ser¬ 
vices  syndicates  can  offer.  There  are, 
of  course,  basics  such  as  creator 
photos  and  bios.  But  also  available 
are  appearances  by  cartoonists  or 
costumed  comic  characters  at  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospitals  and  other  places,  in¬ 
paper  contests,  feature  anniversary 
celebrations,  rack  cards,  and  so  on. 

These  and  other  promotions  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  originate  from  the 
syndicate’s  end,  either.  “You 
[newspapers]  can  come  up  with  an 
idea  and  we’ll  help  you  promote  it,” 
said  Nicolelis,  whose  UM  company  is 
the  parent  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
(NEA). 

One  promotion  that  a  paper  created 
and  handled  on  its  own  involves  a  pair 
of  cartoon  mascots  called  Phil  and  Del 
(see  art).  The  “silly-looking”  and 
“silly-acting”  characters  began 
appearing  last  month  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer's  redesigned  Sunday 
comics  section. 

Inquirer  associate  managing  edi¬ 
tor/features  Ron  Patel  —  an  N FC  pro- 


The  front  page  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  redesigned  section. 


motion  session  panelist  —  noted  that 
Phil  and  Del  were  designed  to  give  the 
section  added  “sizzle,”  attract  more 
readers  (including  youngsters  who 
could  be  future  Inquirer  subscribers), 
increase  advertising,  and  so  on. 

But  the  characters  are  not  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  an  already  “very 
expensive”  section,  said  Patel.  Phil 
and  Del  cartoons  appear  over,  under, 
next  to,  or  between  regular  comics  in 
different  parts  of  the  section.  And  the 
characters  can  interact  with  comics, 
such  as  when  they  point  at  a  particu¬ 
larly  funny  strip  and  say  “ha  ha.” 

Patel  said  Phil  and  Del  —  created 
by  cartoonist  Malcolm  “Mai”  Han¬ 
cock,  who  was  chosen  in  an  Inquirer 
competition  —  have  also  appeared  in 
house  ads  and  on  radio  commercials. 
And  they  will  make  public  appear¬ 
ances  at  shopping  malls  and  schools 
as  “fuzzy”  costumed  characters. 

Among  the  other  new  aspects  of  the 
redesigned  Inquirer  section  are  two 
cartoons  that  run  over  a  foot  wide  but 
less  than  two  inches  tall.  “Long- 
shots”  and  “Clown  Alley”  fit  in  the 
remaining  space  on  a  page  with  four 
one-quarter-page-size  comics.  The 


Bill  Hinds  cartoons  are  distributed  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  which  was 
involved  in  the  redesign  of  the 
Inquirer  section  but  not  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Phil  and  Del. 

The  NFC  panel,  moderated  by 
Houston  Chronicle  vice  president  and 
editor  Jack  Loftis,  also  featured  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  assistant  managing 
editor  Ellen  Kampinsky.  She 
observed  that  syndicated  features  are 
very  important  in  a  competitive  news¬ 
paper  market,  “so  we’ll  promote 
them  if  it  gives  us  a  competitive 
advantage.” 

This  promotion  is  done  via  such 
methods  as  house  ads  and  rack  cards. 
And  syndicated  features  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  brochures  directed  at  adver¬ 
tisers  and  in  mailers  to  potential  sub¬ 
scribers.  People  moving  to  the  Dallas 
area,  noted  Kampinsky,  recognize 
names  like  Ann  Landers  and  Dr.  Ruth 
Westheimer  —  and  may  be  more 
inclined  to  buy  the  Morning  News  if 
they  know  creators  like  that  are  in  the 
paper. 

Kampinsky  said  she  doesn’t  really 
like  using  contests  from  syndicates  to 
promote  features  because  they 
“don’t  fit  our  image”  or  “build  long¬ 
term  readership.”  What  Kampinsky 
wants  from  syndicates  are,  among 
other  things,  co-op  dollars  to  promote 
features  locally  and  research  figures 
on  the  popularity  of  various  features. 

An  NFC  audience  member  asked 
whether  syndicates  are  providing 
more  promotional  material  in  color  as 
more  newspapers  use  color.  Hannah 
replied  that  King  is  responding  to  this 
need  by  offering,  among  other  things, 
more  color  photos  of  creators. 

One  syndicated  creator  speaking  at 
the  NFC  meeting  was  “Bloom 
County”  cartoonist  Berke  Breathed, 
who  showed  slides  of  some  of  the 
comics  that  won  him  this  year’s  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning.  The 
strips  commented  on  the  U.S-Nicara- 
gua  question,  cruise  missiles,  drug¬ 
testing,  and  other  topics. 

The  choice  of  a  comic  creator 
rather  than  a  political  cartoonist  for 
the  Pulitzer  caused  a  lot  of  con¬ 
troversy  this  spring  (see  E&P,  May  1 6 
and  May  23),  but  Breathed  said  there 
is  “editorial  comment”  along  with 
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“silliness”  in  his  strips. 

Breathed  also  discussed  the  reader 
mail  he  receives.  The  cartoonist 
reported  that  he  “gets  more  letters 
from  lawyers  than  any  other  profes¬ 
sion”  (when  “Bloom  (Tounty”  spoofs 
attorneys).  Why?  “They  probably 
have  more  time  to  write,”  cracked 
Breathed. 

But  the  most  letters  Breathed  ever 
received  came  after  he  (temporarily) 
gave  Opus  the  penguin  a  human- 
looking  nose. 

Breathed,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  also 
expressed  his  dismay  at  the  way  many 
newspapers  are  running  comics 
smaller  than  ever.  He  illustrated  how 
different  things  used  to  be  by  showing 
the  audience  large,  elaborately  drawn 
“Flash  Gordon”  and  “Pogo”  strips 
from  years  ago. 

The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  creator  said  he  is  personally 
dealing  with  the  size  situation  by  not 
allowing  “Bloom  County”  to  run  any 
smaller  than  one-third  of  a  page  on 
Sundays  —  thus  giving  him  space  for 
more  detailed  background  art.  “I’m 
not  saying  I’m  such  a  great  artist  but  I 
want  to  keep  trying,”  he  declared. 

Breathed  said  that  if  more  cartoon¬ 
ists  get  shorter  syndicate  contracts 
(because  of  Creators  Syndicate)  and  if 
some  “Young  Turks  .  .  .  take  over 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society”  in 
coming  years,  he  could  foresee  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  over  an  issue 
such  as  shrinking  comics. 

Another  creator,  humor  columnist 
Judy  Markey  of  the  Chicago  Siin- 
Times  and  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS),  spoke  at  the  NFC  luncheon. 

One  of  the  subjects  Markey  writes 
about  is  sex,  and  she  talked  about  a 
London  hotel  that  put  complimentary 


condoms  on  its  pillows  instead  of 
chocolates.  “Chocolate  on  a  pillow  is 
an  amenity,”  noted  Markey.  “A  con¬ 
dom  on  a  pillow  is  a  mandate!” 

Markey  also  talked  about  the  future 
possibility  of  men  being  able  to  bear 
children.  She  noted  that  many  women 
“would  be  willing  to  mow  the  lawn  for 
life”  if  men  handled  the  pregnancies. 

As  for  syndication,  Markey 
observed:  “What’s  important  is  not 
the  number  of  papers  you’re  in  but  the 
amount  of  iceboxes  you’re  on.” 

Markey’s  syndicate  was  purchased 
by  Hearst  and  King  Features  earlier 
this  year,  and  the  columnist  said  she  is 
happy  with  the  new  ownership.  She 
stated  that  King  president  Joseph  F. 
D’Angelo  and  vice  president/creative 
director  Dennis  R.  Allen  “like  writ¬ 
ers.” 

Three  syndicated  Denver  editorial 
cartoonists  also  spoke  —  and  showed 
their  work  —  during  the  NFC  meet¬ 
ing. 

Panel  moderator  Ed  Stein  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  NEA 
noted  that  Denver  has  a  good  editorial 
cartooning  tradition  (Paul  Conrad  and 
Pat  Oliphant  used  to  work  in  the  city), 
and  attributed  this  to  the  competitive 
nature  of  Denver’s  dailies  as  well  as 
geography.  Stein  said  Denver  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  are  far  enough  away 
from  places  like  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
focus  on  issues  rather  than  political 
personalities. 

One  issue  Stein  focused  on  a  couple 
of  years  back  was  world  hunger,  and 
he  recalled  proudly  that  one  of  his 
cartoons  raised  about  $125,000  to 
feed  people  who  might  have  other¬ 
wise  starved. 

Stein  also  observed  that  stories 
such  as  the  Iran-contra  hearings  made 
this  past  summer  “terrific”  for  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists. 

Drew  Litton  talked  about  the  sports 
editorial  cartoons  he  does  for  the 
News  and  NEA,  and  observed  that  he 
has  to  be  braver  than  political  car¬ 
toonists.  The  reason,  he  noted  with  a 
smile,  is  that  the  people  he  satirizes 
are  (physically)  “big  guys.” 

Among  the  cartoons  Litton  dis¬ 
played  was  one  asking  the  question: 
“Who  managed  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  between  9:57  and  11:32?” 
Another  drawing  featured  a  strong 
anti-boxing  message  —  with  a  brain 
depicted  literally  as  a  punching  bag. 

Mike  Keefe  of  the  Denver  Post  and 
NAS  also  showed  the  audience  his 
work  —  including  a  cartoon  picturing 
television  evangelist  Pat  Robertson 
tossing  his  “ring  [halo]  in  the  hat”  for 
the  Republican  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Some  non-syndicated  people  also 
addressed  NFC  attendees,  including 
the  editors  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 


News  and  Denver  Post. 

Ralph  Looney  of  the  News 
dicussed  the  intense  competition 
between  his  paper  and  the  Post,  and 
noted  that  the  News  uses  syndicated 
features  as  one  way  to  get  an  edge. 
Looney  reported  that  the  News 
increased  its  stable  of  comics  from  20 
to  38  since  he  joined  the  paper  seven 
years  ago,  and  that  they  run  larger 
than  Standard  Advertising  Unit  size. 

David  Hall  of  the  Post  said  his 
paper  thrived  until  the  early  1960s  and 
then  went  into  a  period  of  “drift”  that 
saw  the  News  become  dominant.  But 
he  added  that  the  Post  has  rebounded 
to  some  degree  this  decade. 

Hall  also  talked  about  the  recent 
sale  of  the  Post.  And  he  predicted  that 
if  there  are  two  dailies  left  in  Denver 
by  the  mid-1990s,  at  least  one  will 
have  to  “become  something  funda¬ 
mentally  different”  —  unless  the 
city’s  economy  improves. 

Ex-Colorado  (jov.  Richard  D. 
Lamm  gave  the  opening  address  at 
the  NFC  meeting,  and  he  said  the 
U.S.  is  “on  a  collision  course  with 
disaster.”  Lamm  noted  that  the  coun¬ 
try  has  too  many  attorneys,  too  many 
lawsuits,  too  much  debt,  low  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  huge  numbers  of  prison 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


HAS  THE  THRILL 
GONE  OUT  OF 
SPORTS  FOR 
\OUR  READERS? 


I  Then  get  it  back.  With  our  Chicago 
Bureau's  Gene  Seymour  who  follows 
Midwest  football,  baseball  and  basket¬ 
ball.  And  with  the  Village  Voice's  Allen 
Barra  who  tackles  off-beat  ideas  in 
sports  from  polo  to  boxing. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  free 
sample  of  Sports  package.  It  includes 
Seymour,  Barra  and  more  then  eight 
other  winning  features,  plus  Barra's  foot¬ 
ball  predictions  —a  spin-off  from  his 
book.  Football  by  the  Numbers.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
I  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  71) 
inmates  and  illegitimate  children. 
And  he  said  the  education  and  health 
levels  of  Americans  should  be  higher 
considering  the  money  that  is  spent  in 
these  two  areas. 

Lamm  said  resources  have  to  be 
used  more  intelligently.  Money,  he 
noted,  is  spent  on  unnecessary  opera¬ 
tions  and  on  keeping  very  sick  and 
very  old  people  alive  once  their  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  is  gone.  And  he  said  there 
are  numerous  wealthy  people  receiv¬ 
ing  Medicare  and  Social  Security  ben¬ 
efits  when  they  don’t  need  them. 

“Programs  should  be  based  on 
need,  not  age,”  said  the  ex-governor, 
who  also  noted  that  many  military 
people  in  their  late  30s  or  early  40s 
collect  generous  retirement  pay. 

Lamm  said  the  press  can  be  “part 
of  the  solution”  if,  for  instance,  it 
focused  more  on  the  thousands  of 
Americans  dying  from  cigarettes  and 
less  on  things  like  artificial  hearts  that 
save  only  a  few  people  at  great 
expense. 

Prior  to  Lamm’s  remarks.  Univer¬ 
sal  president  John  P.  McMeel 
reported  that  the  NFC  now  has  a 
membership  of  119  —  including  51 
cartoonists,  31  writers  and  colum¬ 
nists,  28  newspapers,  and  nine  syndi¬ 
cates.  He  said  the  NFC  is  seeking  to 
attract  more  newspaper  members. 


WPWG  offering  traditions  feature 


A  weekly  column  on  family  tradi¬ 
tions  is  being  introduced  October  21 


'Mrs.  Sharp' 

for  third),  and  “Doonesbury”  by 
Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal. 

“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  was  the  most 
widely  read  comic  among  the  almost 
1,400  respondents. 


Martin  comic  is  first  Cartooning  material 


“Willy  ’N  Ethel”  by  Joe  Martin  of 
North  America  Syndicate  was  the 
favorite  comic  in  a  recent  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post-Standard  reader  poll. 

The  next  four  finishers  were 
“Adam”  by  Brian  Basset  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate, '“Bloom  County”  by 
Berke  Breathed  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  and  “Cathy”  by 
Cathy  Guisewite  of  Universal  (tied 
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Several  syndicate-related  stories 
appear  in  the  latest  issue  of  Cartoon¬ 
ist  Profdes  magazine,  which  is  based 
at  P.O.  Box  325,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06430. 

They  include  an  article  about 
“Gasoline  Alley”  cartoonist  Jim 
Scancarelli  (and  his  late  predecessor 
Dick  Moores)  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  a  story  by  Tom  Batiuk  on  his 
Creators  Syndicate-distributed 
“Crankshaft”  strip,  an  interview  with 
“Marvin”  cartoonist  Tom  Armstrong 
of  North  America  Syndicate,  a  piece 
on  the  “Biography”  comic  by  John 
Roman  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
and  an  interview  with  “Inside  Out” 
cartoonist  Kevin  Pope  of  TMS. 

There  is  also  a  piece  about  Owen 
McCarron’s  innovative  Halifax 
(Nova  Scotia)  Herald  Limited  Sun¬ 
day  comics  section,  a  look  at  the  new 
Winsor  McCay  book,  and  a  story 
about  the  “B.C.  Open”  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  named  after  Johnny  Hart’s 
strip. 

Three  ‘infographics’ 

Three  weekly  “infographics”  fea- 


by  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group. 

“Mrs.  Sharp’s  Traditions,” 
according  to  WPWG,  “combines  nos¬ 
talgia  for  the  simpler  life  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era  with  contemporary,  easy- 
to-use  ideas  and  resources  that  show 
parents  how  to  plan  and  organize  spe¬ 
cial  occasions  and  family 
celebrations  .  .  .  .”  Each  column 
comes  with  a  Victorian  logo  and  cam¬ 
era-ready  art. 

Upcoming  columns  will  discuss 
things  likes  holiday  parties,  bedtime 
rituals,  making  Easter  decorations, 
and  creating  a  family  book. 

The  character  of  E.F.  Sharp  was 
created  by  Washington,  D.C.,  writer 
Sarah  Ban  Breathnach,  who  last  year 
began  developing  “tradition-building 
workshops”  for  families  based  on 
ideas  found  in  Victorian-era  women’s 
magazines.  She  also  writes  and  edits  a 
Victorian-style  newsletter. 

tures  are  being  offered  by  Copley 
News  Service. 

They  are  “Travel  Tips,”  which  is 
aimed  at  both  tourists  and  business 
travelers;  “Smart  Money,”  which 
tells  readers  how  to  find  a  bargain, 
rate  a  professional  service,  and  so  on; 
and  “Health  Watch,”  which  focuses 
on  nutrition,  exercise,  and  stress 
reduction. 

A  book  and  birthday 

A  30th  anniversary  edition  of  Max 
Lerner’s  America  as  a  Civilization 
has  been  released  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

The  1,102-page  book  includes  an 
additional  foreword  and  new  post¬ 
script  chapter  by  the  political  colum¬ 
nist,  who  will  reach  his  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  later  this  year.  And  next  year 
will  be  Lerner’s  45th  as  a  columnist. 


AAax  Lerner 
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the  Guild  contract,  Meacham  said. 
He  added  that  the  Guild  contract  has  a 
successor  clause  which  binds  the  new 
owner  to  its  terms. 

About  200  union  members  attended 
the  meeting  and  only  three  voted  to 
give  back  the  raise,  according  to 
Guild  official  Ron  Watson. 

The  Guild  members  also  voted  to 
name  a  committee  representing  all 
departments  in  its  jurisdiction  which 
would  seek  to  meet  with  the  Post’s 
new  owners  to  “discuss  new  ways  to 
keep  the  Denver  Post  financially 
healthy.” 

Watson  remarked  that  the  employ¬ 
ees  “who  remained  and  didn’t  take 
[Times  Mirror]  buyouts  have  shown 
their  loyalty  to  the  Post.”  He  said  the 
Guild  members  wanted  to  “give  sug¬ 
gestions  for  ways  to  run  the  Post  most 
efficiently”  which  would  obviate  the 
need  for  layoffs. 

Guild  officials  also  pointed  out  that 
other  unions  at  the  Post  are  currently 
in  the  midst  of  negotiating  new  agree¬ 
ments. 

Barnhill  refused  to  discuss  with 
E&P  his  reasons  for  turning  down 
MNG’s  offer  to  make  him  Denver 
Post  publisher. 

In  a  Herald-Republic  news  story, 
he  gave  as  his  reasons  his  “love  of 
Yakima  and  its  people”  and  his  desire 
to  remain  near  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  who  all  live  in  the  city. 

However,  Denver  Post  news  staff¬ 
ers  gave  a  different  version,  saying 
that  Barnhill  changed  his  mind  after 
meeting  with  them  and  failing  to  win 
their  confidence. 

The  staff  felt  that  Barnhill  did  not 
have  the  experience  to  run  a  large 
metro  paper  and  protested  his 
appointment. 

Barnhill  said  the  Post  needed  a 
warmer  approach  and  told  the  staff 
how  he  had  once  used  a  little,  smiling 
face  to  flag  happy  stories  for  readers. 

At  one  point,  he  disturbed  both 
men  and  women  on  the  news  staff  by 
referring  to  the  females  as  “girls,” 
said  reporter  Ann  Schrader.  At 
another  point,  he  asked  reporters  to 
raise  their  hands  if  they  thought  the 
Washington  bureau  was  doing  a  good 
job.  Schrader  said  Barnhill  then 
raised  his  hand  when  reporters 
wanted  to  know  what  he  thought. 

Barnhill  also  indicated  that  the 
news  staff  could  look  forward  to  a 
rocky  road  of  labor  relations. 
Schrader  related  that  Barnhill  said, 
“I  have  a  size  13  foot  and  sometimes  I 
put  it  in  my  mouth.  I  don’t  like  the 
Guild.” 


Barnhill  was  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying,  “I  have  never 
gotten  along  with  newsrooms  any¬ 
where  I’ve  been.  1  play  to  our  read¬ 
ers.” 

However,  the  Herald-Republic’s 
story  said  Barnhill’s  decision  to 
remain  in  Yakima  was  well  received 
by  the  staff. 

The  story  related:  “Barnhill  invited 
his  six  directors  and  administrative 
assistant  Marilyn  Jamieson  into  his 
office  late  Monday  afternoon.  In  his 
typical,  self-effacing  manner,  he 
simply  asked  them  if  they  would  vote 
to  keep  him  here.  There  was  a  lot  of 
laughing  and  applauding  outside  his 
office,  according  to  sources.  And  all 
the  time  Barnhill  said  he  thought  his 
office  was  soundproof.” 

N.J.  papers  merge 

The  North  Jersey  Herald  News  and 
the  News,  both  headquartered  in  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.J.,  have  merged  into  one 
newspaper  called  the  Herald  &  News. 

Both  newspapers  are  part  of  North 
Jersey  Newspapers  Inc.,  an  affiliate 
of  MediaNews  Group,  partly  owned 
by  William  Dean  Singleton. 

The  papers  had  been  publishing 
joint  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions 
since  July,  with  the  final  merger 
resulting  in  a  single  morning  newspa¬ 
per. 

Derry  News  debuts 
weekly  TMC  paper 

The  Derry  (N.H.)  News,  has 
launched  a  new  publication,  the  Derry 
News  Companion,  which  will  be 
delivered  free  to  homeowners  who 
don’t  yet  subscribe  to  the  Derry 
News. 

Carol  Dettion,  editor  of  the  Derry 
News  Companion,  described  the 
newspaper  as  an  entertainment  and 
weekend  activity  publication. 

New  Plano  section 
for  Morning  News 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
introduced  a  free-standing  section 
each  Thursday  and  Saturday  called 
“Plano,”  which  will  bring  Plano  read¬ 
ers  the  latest  area  news,  business  and 
high  school  sports,  along  with  fea¬ 
tures  on  education,  community  arts, 
neighborhood  associations,  recrea¬ 
tional  events,  lifestyles,  movie  list¬ 
ings,  government  affairs,  traffic 
reports  and  crime  statistics. 

Reporters  and  staff  assigned  to  the 
new  section  will  be  based  at  the 
Morning  News’s  Plano  Plant. 


FOR 

NOTHING? 

Almost. 

Because  without  laying 
out  a  penny,  you  can  boost 
your  paper’s  profits  and 
build  readership. 

Just  run  U-BlLD’s  do- 
it-yourself  features  in  the 
format  best  suited  for  your 
section.  When  readers  order 
plans  through  the  column, 
you  get  a  25%  commission! 

U-BILD  is  the  world’s 
foremost  syndicator  of  “do- 
it-yourself”  columns.  We’ve 
got  over  1000  woodworking 
and  handicraft  projects— 
everything  from  home 
improvements  to  toys— and 
teddy  bears  to  tole  painting. 

The  deal  couldn’t  be 
simpler:  no  contracts  to 
sign,  nothing  to  buy,  not 
even  any  bookkeeping. 

Just  run  our  free  features 
in  your  paper  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis— and  watch 
your  readership  grow. 

Over  six  hundred  news¬ 
papers  already  profit  from 
our  reader  services.  For 
more  information  call 
collect  or  write  U-BlLD— 
and  start  making  money 
for  nothing! 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

CHILDREN 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

REAL  ESTATE 

READERIPROMOTIONS 

ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  1-800 
323-0227  (In  Illinois  312-345-7500) 

HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist-written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((3&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  "VYarm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response”  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  weeks’ 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 

SHOW  BUSINESS 

“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD":  Original, 
exciting  Hollywood  gossip  column  -  was 
exclusive,  now  syndicated.  Great  reader 
appeal.  Liven  up  your  entertainment 
page.  Low  rates  and  free  sample:  L.A. 
Features,  16137  Sherman  Way,  Box 
24,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91406.  (818) 
988-6870. 

HIGH  TECH 

“1  DIDN'T  KNOW  YOU  COULD  DO 
THAT  WITH  A  COMPUTER!" 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald, 
etc.  Makes  high-tech  interesting  and 
fun.  Dan  Gutman,  44  Prospect  Pk. 
West  #D7,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215 
(718)  788-2016, 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  television 
magazine  franchise  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  Sixth  year  of  publication. 
Established  contract  accounts.  Owner 
moving  and  must  sell.  Good  price.  Call 
(919)  847-0905. 
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NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
Appraisals'Consulting*  Brokerage. 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  Shoppers  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
7300  Turfway  Rd.  Suite  540 
Florence,  KY  41042  (606)  525-0555 
580  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


James  M.  Adkins,  Sr. 

JMA  Consultants 
Newspaper/Consultants 
All  Phases 

8102  Windwood  Way 
Parker,  CO  80134 
(303)  841-4087 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEAR  HILTON  HEAD  and  Savanah. 
Profitable  7  year  old  weekly  with  extras. 
Steady  income  growth,  much  m.ore 
potential,  excellent  for  first  time  owner. 
Asking  $100,000,  will  finance. 
BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Could  be 
published  any  where.  Asking  lx  gross 
$75,000,  will  finance. 

95  YEAR  OLD  weekly  plus  monthly 
publication  in  high  growth/income  area 
of  Carolina's.  Asking  lx  gross  of 
$150,000,  will  finance.  RICHARD 
BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES,  Box  579, 
Landrum,  SC  29356,  (803) 
457-3846. 


A  GREAT  STYLE  OF  LIFE  can  be  yours 
in  beautiful  Western  Colorado!  A  profit¬ 
able  biweekly  community  tabloid  in 
growing  area.  $32,500  includes  equip¬ 
ment.  Serious  inquiries  only.  VYrite 
George  Grgory,  416  Independent  Ave., 
#3,  Grand  Junction,  CO  81501, 


WAR  OF  ATTRITION  leaves  $300 
million  retail  market  ripe  for  plucking 
by  prudent  newpaper  investor. 
$200,000  down  and  $100,000 
operating  capital  leaves  you  in  the 
drivers  seat  in  booming  Southwest 
market  $2  million  gross  available  to 
bold  and  knowledgable.  Broker  interest 
welcome  Box  2371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MAINE  -  well  established  county  seat 
weekly  (3,850  paid)  grossing 
$180,000.  N.E.  coastal  shopper  at 
$387,000  with  $89,000  net.  Maine 
biweekly  at  $30,000.  Boston  ethnic  at 
$100,000.  Boston  area  weekly  group, 
grossing  $250,000  asking  $400,000. 
Central  N.  E.  weekly  group,  $650,000, 
Upstate  New  York  weekly  with  annual 
sales  at  $150,000  -  asking  $125,000 
with  30%  down.  Illinois  weekly  - 
$120,000  includes  plant,  home,  more 
-  terms.  Web-offset  plant,  $250,000 
with  $700,000  annual  sales.  Commer¬ 
cial  print  shop,  $125,000.  Please 
write: 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker  -  Appraiser 

Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


MIDWEST  WEEKLY  classified  with 
unique  second  picture  magazine 
included.  5  Macintosh  plusses  and 
laser  typesetter  in  place.  Also  darkroom 
equipment.  Free  distribution  paper  with 
1,0(10  racks  in  place  for  30,00(1  weekly 
circulation.  Respond  to  PO  Box  12562, 
North  Kansas  City,  MO  64116. 

OHIO:  Shopper,  web  plant,  gross 
$1,550,000,  cash  flow  $119,000, 
includes  4  unit  web  and  building  work 
$145,000.  $850,000  total  price, 
$250,000  down. 

TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$820,000,  cash  flow  $150,000,  3 
zones,  half  mail — half  adult  carrier, 
rowing  market.  $820,000  total  price, 
275,000  down. 

WYOMING:  Shopper,  gross  $360,000, 
cash  flow  $60,0(10,  manager  in  place, 
excellent  profit  history,  60  percent 
carrier — 40  percent  mail.  $350,000 
total  price,  $100,000  down. 

FLORIDA:  Shopper,  bi-weekly,  gross 
$265,000,  superior  market  growth  and 
lifestyle,  owner  retiring.  $200,000 
total  price,  $50,000  down. 
TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$169,000,  cash  flow  $40,000,  solid 
market,  McIntosh  laser,  growth  poten¬ 
tial,  price  includes  building  appraised 
at  $45,000.  $125,000  total  price, 
$35,000  down. 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 


PARTNER  or  BUY-OUT  wanted  for 
exciting  weekly  start-up.  Boom  town  on 
fringe  of  major  metro  area,  enthusiastic 
local  response.  Needs  help  to  reach 
impressive  potential.  Box  2378,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  LONG  established  weekly 
in  town  located  in  rural,  high  desert 
area.  Southern  California.  Grossing 
approx.  $105,000;  sale  price, 
$105,000.  Karl  Wray,  Broker,  2420 
South  Ola  Vista,  San  Clemente,  Califor¬ 
nia  92672.  (714)  492-5241. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  weekly  shopper  gross¬ 
ing  $200,000  plus.  $45,000  down. 
WYOMING  farm  ranch  publication. 
Long  history  of  profit.  Priced  at 
$135,000. 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


STRONG  WEEKLY  in  strong  economy 
with  growth  potential.  Cosmopolitan 
community  in  picturesque  rural  moun¬ 
tain  valley  without  competition.  In 
Pacific  Northwest  for  under  $200,000. 
Other  West  Coast  listings.  Weeklies, 
shoppers,  specialty  publications  from 
$100,000  to  $4  million,  Dave  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service,  PO  Box  643, 
Raymond,  WA  98577.  (206) 
942-2661. 


ZONE  8.  Paid  weekly  established 
1965.  No  print  competition.  Also  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  partial  interest  to  publisher 
who  relocates.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  35  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  we  are 
aggressively  seeking  acquisitions  of 
daily  newspapers,  circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler,  (604)  732-4443. 

American  Publishing  Co. 

Sterling  Newspapers  Limited 

Hollinger  Inc. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

WE  TALK  newspaper  production  AND 
computer  systems.  Let  ALPHA  help  you 
with  your  system  search,  selection  and/ 
or  Installation.  Call  ALPHA  computer 
consulting,  1-800-637-4663,  then  at 
the  tone  dial  25742  (ALPHA). 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

150  PLUS  Top  Circulation  Ideas  of 
1987!  Same  day  mailing  service.  Full 
money  back  guarantee!  Send  $15  to: 
Jack  Einreinhof,  136  Yorkshire  Circle, 
Lynchburg,  VA  24502-2757. 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST 
45-year  old  (20  plus  years  experience) 
seeking  permanent  position  as  outside 
sales  contractor  with  medium  to  large 
sized  newspaper.  Excellent  references. 
Quality  volume  order  guaranteed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Write  Box  2409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


WOODS  NEWCOMB,  INC. 

The  Marketing  Approach 
High  productivity,  low  charge  backs 
professional  telephone  sales,  low  cost 
with  impeccable  references. 

(901)  761-1692 


COMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 


LOW  COST  TRANSATLANTIC  COMMU¬ 
NICATION  to-from  your  bureaus  or 
stringers;  or  deliver  your  service  to 
subscribers  across  Europe.  We  handle 
all  aspects.  References.  Transat, 
14902  Preston  Rd.,  Suite  212-651, 
Dallas,  TX  75240.  (214)  238-3197. 


CONSULTANTS 


ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  1-800-338-9656. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


PAKO  CR-1  CONTAINER  REPLENISH- 
MENT  SYSTEM,  125  volt.  Cost 
$1,995,  Make  offer.  All  reasonable 
offers  considered.  Bob  Roach,  The 
Seattle  P-l,  PO  Box  1909,  Seattle,  WA 
98111,  (206)  448-8173. 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom.  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


INCREASE  4  COLOR  IMPACT 


MAKE  COLOR  PRINTS 
TO  SIZE  IN  6  MINUTES 


GANG  SEPERATE  FULL  PAGE 
COST  &  TIME  EFFECTIVE 


Full  On-Site  Training 
1yr.  "No-Hassie”  Warranty 
References  Avaiiabie 

Call  tocJay  800-331-5904 
ESECO  Cushing,  OK 
Speedmasler  74023 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CPU's  6  magician  terminals. 

No  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused.  Call 
today.  (813)  923-3635. 


PLATEMAKING 


NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT62V4UPNS 
NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT52LNS 
ONE  Corporation 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

MAILROOM 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104's,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 

Signode  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 

3  ML2EES  Signode  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MULLER  MARTINI  Model  JGV  sattle 
sticher  with  4  stations.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Phone  Leo  Dorschner,  Daily  News, 
(507)  334-1853. 

25  KVA  LINE  VOLTAGE  REGULATOR, 
phase  3  D-D,  3  Y-D,  3  Y-Y.  Input  160v 
to  228v,  output  208v-120v.  Cost 
$1,133.  Make  offer.  All  reasonable 
offers  considered.  Bob  Roach,  The 
Seattle  P-l,  PO  Box  1909,  Seattle,  WA 
98111,  (206)  448-8173. 

4,000  TO  5,000  GREEN  CARRIER 
ROUTE  TUBES  like  new  with  inprinted 
logo  available  for  immediate  sale.  Best 
offer.  Call  Ed  Williams  at  (814) 
438-7666. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 

485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  1,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

CG  8600,  (2),  fonts.  Edit  writer  2750 
(8).  Advantage  1  (6).  CG  IV,  B,  HR,  23 
fonts,  Compuquick.  PDP  8E.  Curtis 
(703)  521-1089. 

CG  8600.  45  pica,  Ser./Par.  Interface, 
$16,000;  2nd  unit  available  CG  8668, 
$21,000;  ADVANTAGE  II,  $4,750; 
ADVANTAGE  III,  $5,000.  BOB  WEBER 
(216)  831-0480. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  8600,  45  pica  with 
fonts.  $17,000  or  best  offer.  (813) 
484-2611,  Bob  Vedder. 

ONE  SYSTEM  TERMINALS:  PE  12'sat 
$1,800,  PE  28's  at  $2,250  each;  MCS 
100  FRONT  END,  2  Terminals,  512k, 

4  Floppy  Dr.,  ACI,  MCO,  Ruling,  Vert. 
Just.,  $8,750.  BOB  WEBER  (216) 
831-0480. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2”  (43"  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 
Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer, 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 

Urbanite,  4  units,  2  3-colors 
Urbanite  'lOOO'series  folder 
Suburban,  8  units.  Urbanite 
folder 

SC  4  units  (circ.),  1978 
SC,  3  units,  1972-75 
Upper  formers  for  Goss  folders 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


HARRIS 

Harris  V-25,  6  units,  JF-4  1/4,  1/2  D.P. 
Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former  to  fit  JF-25, 

JF-4,  JF-7 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community,  community  folder 
22  3/4  inch 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Custom  built  3  knife  trimmer  set  up  for 
Goss  community,  available 
immediatley 

Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION... 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call:  (201) 
966-5250. 


Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  l-(800)  247-2338 


PROFESSIONALISM  AND  POSITIVE 
public  relations  in  boy  crew  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  In  house  or  outside  prog¬ 
rams.  Any  size  newspaper.  Permanent, 
temporary  or  periodic  service.  National¬ 
ly  recognized  in  youth  and  adult  sales 
motivation.  (314)  282-0974. 


MAILROOM 


(2)  Ideal  Plastic  Wrap  machines  model 
505-30N,  4  years  old,  $10,000.  Call 
MikePfaff  (919)  727-7271. 


LONG  LIFE  PLASTIC  PALLETS 
Supplying  “Super  D”  40  x  48  Pallets  to 
Maiirooms,  Nationwide  Since  1972. 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)823-0270. 
PO  BOX  lOOl-EP,  Bayonne.  NJ 
07002. 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  pliers.  (213)  256-4791. 


Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your 
invoice  with  payment  and  refer  to  the 
invoice  number  in  all  correspondence 
about  your  classified  ad. 

Thank  you, 

E  &  P  Classified  Department 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING-  Good  operating  order.  5 
units  and  folder.  $65,000.  Price 
reduced  $1,000  a  week  until  sold.  Call 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  (813)  484-2611. 


COMPLETE  6  unit  Goss  Mark  one  press 
consisting  of 
6  RTP’s 

1  double  2-1  folder  22  3/4  cut  off 
6  units  82"  side  frames 
3  Half  Decks 
2  high  angle  bar  nest 
1  balloon 

Northeast  Incorporated 
(213)  256-4791 


HARRIS 

-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  5  units,  1-RBC2,  1974 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metro,  4  units,  1  half  deck,  22  3/4 
-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22 
-Goss  SSC  add  on  units  1980,  22  3'4 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

MAKE  YOUR  OLD  R.T.P’S  INTO  NEW 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system. 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


NEWS  KING  6  units,  1  KJ6  folder,  30 
HP,  1  KJ  4  folder,  15  HP,  6  roll  stands, 
complete  press.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September  1987.  Call  Web 
Specialties,  Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu¬ 
factured.  Extended  warranty  available 
on  remanufactured  equipment.  Will 
quote  F.O.B.  our  warehouse,  and  turn¬ 
key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  V15A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  VI 5A;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex:  154111/  154197  OCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6 

2  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 
2  Community  oil  lubricated  add-on 
units 

2  Unit  Community  ,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2”,  4-high,  3 
floor  Community  units 

13  Unit/4-folder  Clommunity  SC  &  SSC 
1975/1985  consisting  of  floor  units; 
4-high;  UOP  unit;  stacked  units;  four 
105  Count-O-Veyors 
6  Unit/l-folder  Goss  Suburban  S-1130 
Press;  4  floor  position;  2  stacked  -  (2 
1500  Series  units). 

4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  II,  21  1/2”  cut¬ 
off,  3  pasters,  1985  vintage. 

10  Unit  1000  Series  Urbanite;  6  floor 
position;  4  stacked;  upper  former;  skip 
slitter  1973/76 

1  Harris  V-15A,  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1970  vintage 

4  Unit  Harris  V-700  with  JFIO  folder, 
Butler  and  heatset  package 

2  Web  Leader  add-on  units,  mfg.  1978 
Community  splicers  manufactured  by 

AMAL;  Imprinter 

CALL  US  IF  YOU'RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


REBUILT  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Community  with  2  SC  folders 
3-Unit  Community  grease  with  sidelay 
and  community  folder 
1-Upper  Former  for  SC  folder 
7-Uriit  Urbanite,  U688:  6  mono  units, 
1  tri-color  unit,  1  folder,  1  six  posi¬ 
tion  rollstand 

CASH  BUYERS  OF  GOSS  PRESSES 
Dauphin  Graphics 
Elizabethville,PA 
(717)  362-3243 


TRADE-IN  WEB  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 
WEB  LEADER 

10-Unit  Web  Leader  Press,  Twinned 
with  2-8  Web  Folders,  2-5(3  HP  drives 
and  Quadra  Color  Unit 
GOSS 

4  Unit  Goss  Community  Folder  with  25 
HP  drive 

2  Units,  1  Community  Folder  with  15 
HP  drive 

HARRIS  V-15A 

1  Unit,  1-JF7  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
4  Units,  1-JF7  folder  with  30  HP  drive . 
6  Units,  1  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
Excellent  starter  press 
NEWS  KING/DAILY  KING 
10  Units,  2-KJ6  folders  with  2-30  HP 
drives 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ebway  splicers  for  News  King  roll 
stands  (priced  to  sell) 

Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  with  3-knife  trimmer 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 
All  presses  available  "as-is”,  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  delivered  and  installed. 

Will  sell  complete  presses 
or  add-on  units. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Suite  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Southeast  Office  (704)  554-9429 
Contact:  Grant  Dickinson 
3182  Heathstead  Place 
Charlotte,  NC  28210 


WANTED  GOOD  used  press  4-8  units 
with  1  or  2  folders.  Would  like  to  see 
press  in  operation.  We're  ready  now! 
Give  us  a  call.  Patriot  Newspaper  (617) 
943-8784. 


Wanted  to  buy  suburban  press  as  is  but 
usable.  Buckley  Newspapers.  PO  Box 
103,  Brandon,  MS  39042  or 
(601)825-6286. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

WEB  plant  liquidation.  Seven  units 
Goss  Community  with  SC  folder,  upper 
former.  Folder,  3  units  new  1967.  As-is 
in  Southern  Gulf  coast  plant.  Now  oper- 
ating.  Also  various  other  smaller 
commercial  presses,  equipment.  Sham¬ 
rock  Publications,  Box  26475,  New 
Orleans,  LA,  (504)  646-1769. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

4  Mark  II  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4”. 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

Used  CG  &  HASTECH  SYSTEMS 
HS42  &  HS45  11  VDTS  $28,000 
UTS  8VDTS  &  2414  $6500 
UTS  8VDTS  &  2414  $6500 
UTS  8VDTS  &  Interfaces  $6000 
UTS  7VDTS  &  2  Unisetters  $7000 
UTS(3)  20VDTS  $20,000 
Spare  Parts  Kit  UTS  $3900 
NEW  PRODUCT 

PC  SCANNER  Links  8  PCs  to  host  as 
reporter  style  terminals  for  $15,000. 
Price  includes  PCs  software,  &  cables. 
Contact  E-Z  Electronics,  (603) 
424-4161. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISTS-IN-RESIDENCE 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA  invites  applications  and  nomina- 
\tions  for  its  Sweeney  Trust  Visiting  Jour- 
nalist  program  in  the  Journalism 
Department  for  the  Spring  1988 
Semester.  lUP  is  located  50  miles 
Northeast  of  Pittsburgh. 

We  are  seeking  either  one  journalist  to 
spend  12  weeks  on  campus  or  three 
journalists,  each  of  whom  would  spend 
four  weeks  here.  Successful  applicants 
would  teach  classes  in  their  specialty 
and  work  individually  with  students  and 
faculty.  The  department  seeks  currently 
employed  experienced  reporters  and 
editors  who  will  teach  courses  of  their 
own  design.  lUP’s  program  is  print  jour¬ 
nalism,  with  sequences  in  news  editor¬ 
ial  and  public  relations.  Present  jour¬ 
nalism  enrollment  is  275  majors,  with  6 
faculty. 

Salary  is  $4,700  per  month,  with  trans¬ 
portation  paid  and  housing  provided. 

Please  send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  clips  and  references  by  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1987  to  Craig  Swauger,  Chair¬ 
man,  Journalism  Department,  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  PA 
15705, 

lUP  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  TO  ASSOCIATE  Professor, 
non-tenure,  teach  reporting,  editing, 
media-government  in  News-Editorial 
sequence.  MA  or  PhD  and  solid  pro 
experience  required.  Salary  about 
$32,000  to  $40,000.  Send  resume 
and  dates,  references,  work  samples  to 
Search  Committee,  George  Washington 
University  Journalism  Dept.,  GWU, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20052,  by  Nov.  1. 


Department  of  Communication, 
Radford  University  (Virginia).  Tenure 
track  positions  in  News-Editorial  and 
Public  Relations  beginning  September, 
1988.  Rank  is  open  and  salary  is  very 
competitive.  Submit  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  vita,  copies  of  transcripts,  and  at 
least  three  recent  confidential  letters  of 
reference.  Application  review  will  begin 
NOVEMBER  16,  1987.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  until  positions  are 
filled.  We  are  looking  for  applicants  who 
can  develop  and  teach  innovative 
courses,  inicuding  those  in  our  prop¬ 
osed  graduate  program  in  Corporate/ 
Professional  Communication. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Ph.D  preferred  in  public  relations,  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  discipline.  ABD 
acceptable  with  sufficient  evidence  of 
progress  toward  completion  of  disserta¬ 
tion  by  September  1,  1988.  Five  or 
more  years  of  progressive  experience  in 
public  relations  or  a  combination  of  five 
years  progressive  experience  in  public 
relations  and  advertising.  Demonstrated 
competence  in  writing  for  publication  is 
very  important.  PRSA  or  lABC  accredi¬ 
tation  desirable.  Duties  include  advis¬ 
ing  students  and  teaching  such  courses 
as  intro  to  mass  comm,  news  writing, 
intro  to  PR,  PR  case  studies,  PR  and 
media  campaigns,  PR  practicum,  and 
internships. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL 

Ph.D  in  journalism  or  mass  communica¬ 
tion  with  minimum  of  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  print  news  organizations,  O' 
will  consider  M.A.  applicant  with  15  or 
more  years  of  outstanding  professional 
experience.  Will  also  consider  ABD  with 
evidence  of  progress  towards  comple¬ 
tion  of  dissertation  by  September  1, 
1988,  and  with  impressive  record  of 
professional  experience.  Duties  include 
advising  students  and  teaching  such 
courses  as  intro  to  mass  comm,  news 
writing  and  reporting,  editing,  commu¬ 
nication  graphics  and  magazine  writing 
and  editing. 

Send  materials  to: 

Dr.  Clayland  H.  Waite,  Chairman 
Department  of  Communication 
Box  5784  -  Radford  University 
Radford,  VA  24142 
(703)  831-5282 

Radford  University  does  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  on  the  basis  of  handicap,  race, 
national  origin,  sex  or  age.  Inquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Programs  Office  in  Preston  Hall 
(phone:  (703)  831-5421). 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
TRUST 

E&P  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING. 


Call  212  675-4380 


EdHor  &  Publisher 
11  west  19  Street 
New  ieit(,  N.T.  10011 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Journalism  to  teach  2  courses, 
advise  students,  supervise  student 
interns  and  do  some  writing.  Requires 
Master’s  degree  and  relevant  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Deadline:  November 
1,  1987.  Send  letter  of  application, 
vita,  3  letters  of  reference  to  Charles 
Voyles,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Ag 
Information  Dept.,  102  PIO  Bldg.,  Still¬ 
water,  OK  74078-0222. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Journalism 
Faculty  Openings 

INDIANAPOLIS  CAMPUS 

Editing/Reporting  -  Assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  rank  (tenure  track)  to 
teach  editing  and/or  reporting,  as  well 
as  another  specialty  such  as  media 
history,  media  management,  or  media 
ethics.  Graduate  degree  and  substantial 
media  experience  required.  Will  have 
responsibility  for  directing  master's 
students  in  reporting  and  editing  in  a 
metropolitan  environment.  Especially 
interested  in  mid-career  professionals 
with  scholarly  interests  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  personal  productivity  in 
research,  journalism,  or  other  creative 
activity. 

News-Editorial  -  Assistant  professor 
rank  (tenure  track)  to  teach  news- 
editorial  courses  as  well  as  another 
specialty  such  as  media  history  or 
media  ethics.  Ph  D.  degree,  media 
experience,  and  a  commitment  to  scho¬ 
larly  research  required. 

Appointments  are  for  10-month  school 
year;  two  course  teaching  load  per 
semester.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Letter  of  application,  resume,  and  three 
letters  of  reference  should  be  sent  to: 
James  Brown,  Associate  Dean,  School 
of  Journalism,  lUPUl,  Education-Social 
Work  4106,  902  W.  New  York  St., 
Indianapolis,  IN  46223,  Deadline  for 
application  is  January  1,  1988. 


HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JOURNALISM 

Butler  University  seeks  a  department 
head  who  is  committed  to  undergradu¬ 
ate  journalism  education  in  a  liberal 
arts  context,  and  who  can  demonstrate 
the  potential  to  lead  a  five-person 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  had  previous  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  will  have  an  interest  in  working 
with  other  communications  programs  in 
the  University,  and  will  be  capable  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  working 
relationships  with  the  professional 
media  in  this  state  capital  and  thriving 
urban  center.  Candidates  should 
demonstrate  a  level  of  excellence  in 
scholarly  or  professional  activity  and 
teaching  consistent  with  a  tenurable 
appointment  at  the  rank  of  professor  or 
associate  professor,  and  should  have 
expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  newswriting  and  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  or  mass  communications  in  socie¬ 
ty.  The  Ph.D.  is  preferred;  news  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  Salary  and  benefits 
are  competitive.  Appointment  will  begin 
August,  1988. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin 
November  21,  1987.  Send  letter  of 
application,  CIJRRICULUM  VITAE,  and 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  to  Mr. 
James  Neal,  Interim  Head,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Butler  University,  4600 
Sunset  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46208.  Butler  University  is  an  Affirma-. 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer, 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 
to  study  for  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  in  Mass 
Communication.  Start  Fall  1988. 
Stipend  plus  fee  waiver.  Professionals 
with  degree  in  print  journalism  and  a 
3.0  grade  point  average  are  invited  to 
apply.  Register  by  Nov.  6  to  take  Gradu¬ 
ate  Record  Examination.  Contact  Dr. 
Leonard  Tipton,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Journalism  Department,  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
32611.  AA/EOE. 


LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  and 
THE  MAINSHIP  SCHOOL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  invite  applications  for  an  anti¬ 
cipated  faculty  position  at  the  assistant 
or  associate  professor  level,  tenure 
track  beginning  September,  1988. 
Responsibilities:  teach  broadcast  news 
writing,  television  news,  radio  news, 
and  other  broadcast  journalism  courses 
in  areas  of  interest.  Qualifications:  Ph. 
D.  preferred,  MA  and  professional 
experience  required.  Rank  and  salary 
dependent  upon  qualifications. 
Reviews  of  resumes  and  references  will 
begin  November  15th,  1987  but  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  considered  until  position 
is  filled.  Address  applications  to: 
Professor  William  E.  Giles,  Mainship 
School  of  Journalism,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
70803.  Louisiana  State  University  is  an 
equal  opportunity  affirmative  action 
employer. 

PHOTOGRAPHY:  Possible  August  1988 
faculty  position  to  teach  photography, 
photojournalism,  supervise  photo  lab, 
other  assignments.  Master’s, 
experience  required;  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Letter  and  resume,  postmarked  by  Nov. 
15,  1987,  to  Dr.  Joseph  Zobin,  Chair, 
Mass  Communications  Department, 
University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse,  La 
Crosse,  Wl  54601,  phone  (608) 
785-8368.  AA/EOE. 


TEACHER/ADMINISTRATOR  with  first- 
rate  professional  editing  or  reporting 
experience  needed  for  innovative, 
professionally-oriented  undergraduate 
and  -  beginning  next  year  -  graduate 
journalism  program  at  Florida  Interna¬ 
tional  University,  the  state  university 
of  Florida  at  Miami. 

You  will  coordinate  a  growing  print  and 
broadcast  faculty  and  an  adjunct  staff 
from  the  industry  that  covers  one  of  the 
world’s  best  news  towns.  You  will  also 
teach  and  produce  applied  research  or 
creative/professional  work,  a  category 
that  allows  you  to  do  real  journalism  for 
tenure  credit. 

Strong  writing  required.  Print  back¬ 
ground  preferred  but  broadcast  consid¬ 
ered;  a  mix  would  be  best.  Masters 
required;  doctorate  preferred. 
Graduate-level  teaching  experience  a 
plus;  so  is  professional  experience  in 
Latin  America.  Administrative  ability 
obviously  a  must. 

Position  at  assistant  or  associate  level 
opens  in  January,  1988.  However, 
starting  date  of  employment  could  be 
later.  Salary  competitive. 

Journalism,  with  print  and  broadcast 
tracks  is  second  largest  sequence  in  a 
department  of  communications  that  has 
400  undergraduate  majors  and  expects 
to  become  a  school  within  a  year. 

Letter  of  application,  vita,  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Professor  Mike  Fowler,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Dept,  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  Florida  International  University, 
North  Miami,  Florida  33181.  DEAD- 
LINE:OCT.22,1987. 

Member  of  the  state  university  sytem  of 
Florida.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Two  tenure-track  assistant  or  associate 
professors  to  teach  in  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  news-editorial  sequence  and  in  the 
M.J,,  M.A.  and  Ph.D  programs  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  theory  and 
methodology,  law,  magazine,  communi¬ 
cation  technology.  Applicants  must 
show  evidence  of  research  and  publica¬ 
tion  and  have  full-time  professional 
media  experience  and  teaching  ability 
Ph.D  preferred;  Master’s  required. 
Starting  date:  September,  1988  or 
sooner  if  qualified  candidate  is  avail¬ 
able.  ACEJMC-accredited  department 
has  800  undergraduates  and  approxi¬ 
mately  100  graduate  students.  Other 
sequences  are  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine,  broadcast  journalism,  advertising 
and  mass  media  photography.  Temple 
University  enrolls  31,800  students. 

To  apply  send  letter,  resume  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  references  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1987  to: 

Search  Committee 
Dept,  of  Journalism 
Annenberg  Hall  200 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  PA  19122. 
Temple  University,  an  equal- 
opportunity,  affirmative-action  employ¬ 
er,  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minorities. 


TE)(AS  A&M  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  has  five 
tenure-track  positions  due  to  retire¬ 
ments  and  lecturer  upgrades.  Expertise 
desired  in  one  or  more  areas:  advertis¬ 
ing,  broadcast  news,  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  journalism  or  PR.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Master’s  required.  Strong 
professional  experience  and  research 
orientation  expected.  Rank,  salary 
competitive  based  upon  qualifications, 
experience.  Starting  date  Sept.  1, 
1988.  Texas  A&M  is  an  equal  opportun- 
i^,  affirmative  action  employer.  Minori¬ 
ties  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  vita,  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers  of  three  references  to:  Dr. 
Nick  De  Bonis,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  230  Reed  McDonald  Building, 
Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station, 
TX  77843-4111. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  one 
faculty  vacancy  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion.  Teach,  in  English,  B.A.-  and 
M.A. -level  courses  in  reporting,  mass 
media  writing,  editing  and  design. 
Candidates  must  have  at  least  the 
master’s  degree;  Ph.D.  is  preferred. 
Teaching  experience  and  substantial 
experience  as  a  professional  print  jour¬ 
nalist  are  required.  Rank,  salary  based 
on  qualifications  and  experience.  Two- 
year  appointment  (renewal  possible) 
begins  September  1988.  For  expatri¬ 
ates,  roundtrip  air  travel  to  Egypt,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  partial  school  fees  for  children 
are  included.  Write,  with  resume,  to: 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  The  American 
University  in  Cairo,  866  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017,  preferably 
before  November  20. 


The  professionally  oriented  University 
of  Arizona  Journalism  Department  is 
seeking  a  lecturer  to  start  January  15, 
1988.  Applicants  should  have  10  years 
print  news  experience  and  should  be 
able  to  advise  a  weekly  lab  newspaper 
publisher  in  a  bilingual  (Hispanic) 
community.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
George  Ridge,  Head,  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  AZ  85721. 

Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. _ [ _ 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
IT’S  YOUR 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
MEETING  PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON  has  two 
tenure  track  positions  open,  assistant 
associate  professor.  News-editorial: 
Ph.D.  required,  demonstrated  teaching 
excellence  and  research  interest. 
Professional  experience  preferred. 
Advertising:  Ph.D.  preferred.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  ad  competition  teams  and  intro¬ 
ductory,  copywriting  and  campaigns 
instruction.  Applications  accepted 
through  Dec.  1  or  until  suitable  candi¬ 
dates  are  identified.  Write  Prof.  Ted 
Stanton,  School  of  Communication, 
University  of  Houston,  Houston,  T)( 
77004.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Minorities,  women  encouraged  to  apply. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

AT  URBANA-CHAMPAGNE 
LIFE  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  EDITOR 
The  News  Bureau  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  as  Research  Editor  on  the  life 
sciences  beat.  This  individual  will  work 
to  generate  and  coordinate  national 
media  coverage  of  outstanding  campus 
news  and  research  in  the  life  sciences, 
including  agriculture,  biology,  biotech¬ 
nology,  genetics,  environmental 
studies,  psychology  and  veterinary 
medicine.  Candidates  should  have  a 
Master’s  degree  in  journalism  or  a  perti¬ 
nent  discipline,  or  equivalent  profes¬ 
sional  experience;  demonstrated  excel¬ 
lence  in  understanding  complex  infor¬ 
mation  and  communicating  it  to  the 
public;  and  well-established  contacts  in 
the  national  media.  Specific  experience 
in  life  sciences  reporting  is  desired. 

This  is  a  full-time  academic- 
professional  position,  available 
January  1,  1988.  Salary  equivalent  to 
experience.  To  insure  ^ual  considera¬ 
tion,  a  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
clips  must  be  received  by  November 
16,  1987,  by: 

Connie  Cassida,  Search  Coordinator 
University  of  Illinois  News  Bureau 
131  Davenport  House 
807  S.  Wright  St. 

Champagne,  IL  61820 
(217)  333-1085 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champagne  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGER  needed  for  Colorado  weekly, 
must  be  all-around  type.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2412, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIA  SALES  TRAINER 
The  leading  newspaper  in  the  Carolina’s 
needs  a  sales  trainer  experienced  in 
needs  assesment,  design  and  teaching 
of  sales  skills.  Applicants  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  training  methodologies,  current 
concepts,  and  audio  visual  experience. 
Both  public  speaking  and  interpersonal 
communcation  skills  critical  as  well  as 
effectiveness  in  one  on  one  coaching. 
Prefer  media  training  and  4  year 
degree. 

This  new  position  offers  a  full  range  of 
benefits  and  competitive  salary  in  a 
most  stimulating  environment.  To  be 
considered,  we  need  a  full  resume  and 
complete  salary  history  submitted  to: 

Personnel  Services  Manager 
Knight  Publishing  Co, 

PO  Box  32188 
Charlotte,  NC  28232 
EOE/MF 


RUN  YOUR  OWN  SHOW 
How  would  you  like  to  run  a  twice- 
weekly  in  Zone  5  and  be  part  owner? 
Want  a  business  partner  who  has  strong 
advertising/administrative  background. 
Up  to  50  percent  ownership  available 
now  with  investment  or  over  a  period  of 
time  with  "sweat  equity."  Small  town 
life  but  only  15  minutes  to  metro  area. 
Great  opportunity  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
action  and  work  for  yourself,  supervis¬ 
ing  operation  with  semi-silent  partner. 
Write  Box  2416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1987 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  andor  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txirders,  tjoldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 


CARTOON EWS  INC.,  a  New  York  based 
syndicate,  is  looking  for  an  aspiring 
syndicate  administrator.  Should  also  be 
able  to  handle  typing  and  computer 
work.  References  essential.  Please  call 
Ms.  Susan  Britton,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Administration,  (212)  980- 
0855, 

between  1  and  2  om. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  needed  for  50,000 
central  Ohio  shopper.  Good  sales  skills 
a  must.  Should  be  a  good  people  mana¬ 
ger.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
W.W.  Kreeger,  PO  Box  339,  Grove  City. 
OH  43123. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  strong 
semi-weekly.  Advancement  opportunity 
with  7  paper  weekly  group  for  sales 
person  with  management  desire.  Write: 
Hanes  Byerly,  1000  Armory  Dr.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  VA  23851. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  Sunbelt 
daily  will  have  opening  after  Christmas 
for  enthusiastic,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Fine  market  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  university  community.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  go-getter  on  the  rise. 
Box  2398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

Zone  2  weekly  chain  of  12  paid  and  free 
papers  seeks  a  top-notch  professional  to 
lead  our  advertising,  circulation  sales 
and  promotion  departments.  Strong 
background  in  ad  sales,  marketing  and 
sales  training  a  must.  If  you  are  a  moti¬ 
vator,  a  planner  and  an  acheiver  we 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Excellent  salary, 
benefit  and  bonus  program.  Your 
resume  and  salary  history  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2410,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Excellent  opportunity  for  top  classified 
executive.  Fastest  growing  newspaper 
in  Southern  California.  Display  and  tele- 
,  marketing  skills  a  must.  Good  salary, 
I  excellent  benefits  with  nationwide 
newspaper  company.  Call  (619) 
I  427-3000  ask  for  Richard  Guerrero,  or 
)  write  Star  News,  835  3rd  Ave.,  Chula 
'  Vista.  CA  92010. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
sought  for  29,000  daily  in  Big  Ten 
university  town.  Must  be  energetic, 
creative  innovator,  willing  to  ignore  the 
clock  and  commited  to  a  career  in  news- 
papering.  Looking  for  strong  writing  and 
verbal  skills,  detail-oriented,  shirt¬ 
sleeve  manager  of  a  department  of  nine. 
Strong  promotion  orientation.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  management, 
budgets,  computers  strongly  preferred. 
Newspaper  advertising  experience  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  by  Oct.  18  to:  Personnel  Mana- 

ter.  The  Herald-Telephone,  PO  Box 
09,  Bloomington,  IN  47402. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  most  successful 
BIK-owned  weekly  is  searching  for  qual¬ 
ified  AD  REPS.  Account  sales  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resumes  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  New  Observer,  Attn:  Marketing 
Director,  511  N.  Broad  St.,  Suite  600, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19123. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Daily  morning  and  afternoon 
newspaper/224,000  Sunday.  (Qualified 
candidate  must  have  3-5  years  advertis¬ 
ing  management  experience,  excellent 
customer  service,  training  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel  Director,  The  Flori¬ 
da  Times-Union/Jacksonvilie  Journal, 
PO  Box  1949-F,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32231. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER-  The  fastest  growing 
newspaper  in  Westchester  (NY)  seeks 
retail  advertising  manager.  Great  growth 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Scott 
Swanson,  The  Patent  Trader,  272  North 
Bedford  Rd.,  Mt.  Kisco,  NY  10549. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOON 
SYNDICATE  is  seeking  graphic  talent  of 
aspiring  cartoonists  to  work  as  semi¬ 
interns  and  graphic  assistants.  Work¬ 
place:  5th  Ave,,  Manhattan.  Please  call 
Ms.  Susan  Britton,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Administration, 
CARTOONEWS,  INC.,  at  (212)  980- 
0855 

between  1  and  2  pm. 


ILLUSTRATOR  FREELANCE 
National  black  and  white  tabloid  look¬ 
ing  for  talented  news  action  adventure 
illustrator  available  for  freelance  assign¬ 
ment.  Excellent  rates  for  top  art  work. 
Send  reply  and  samples  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Weekly  World  News,  600  South¬ 
east  Coast  Avenue,  Lantana,  FL  33462, 


CIRCULATION 


BRANCH  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  branch  manager 
who  will  have  direct  responsibility  for 
4-7  district  counselors  and  70  carriers. 
2  years  of  proven  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Highly  competitive  Arkansas 
newspaper.  Experience  with  youth  a 
plus.  Box  2389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  15,000 
Pacific  northwest  daily  retiring. 
Replacement  must  be  strong  with  motor 
routes.  Knowledge  of  ABC  and  EMM 
essential.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Letter  and  resume  to  Box  2352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER/HOME 
DELIVERY 

The  Morning  Call,  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position  responsible  for  home  delivered 
subscription  sales  and  service  and 
implementation  of  circulation  market¬ 
ing  strategies.  The  position  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Circulation  and  super¬ 
vises  Zone  Sales  Managers  and  District 
Sales  Managers.  We  are  looking  for  a 
college  graduate  with  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  or  marketing  and 
with  proven  supervisory  skills. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
HOME  DELIVERY 

The  Morning  Call,  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position.  Responsible  for  home  deliv¬ 
ered  subscription  sales  and  senrice  and 
implementation  of  circulation  market¬ 
ing  strategies.  The  position  reports  to 
the  director  of  circulation  and  super¬ 
vises  zone  sales  managers  and  district 
sales  managers.  We  are  looking  for  a 
college  graduate  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  or  marketing  and 
with  proven  supervisory  skills.  Please 
send  resume  to  Employee  Relations, 
The  Morning  Call,  101  N.  6th  St.,  PO 
Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA  18105.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-The  San 
Antonio  Light  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
sales  oriented  circulation  manager  with 
a  successful  track  record.  Candidate 
must  possess  the  necessary  leadership 
and  management  skills  to  help  direct 
the  marketing  strategies  for  circulation. 
Please  forward  resume  to  c/o  Sergio 
Salinas,  Director  of  Circulation,  San 
Antonio  Light,  PO  Box  161,  San  Anto- 
nio,  TX  78291. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  a  rapidly 
growing  ABC  Arizona  daily,  with  three 
weeklies.  Computerized.  Incentive 
plan.  Good  salary,  fringes.  Don  Kramer, 
Sr.,  Publisher.  Casa  Grande  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85222. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Investor’s  Daily,  America's  business 
newspaper,  has  position  available  for 
experienced,  aggressive  and  innovative 
individual  to  supervise  hand  delivery 
carriers,  distributors  and  retail 
wholesalers. 

Newspaper  sales  and  service  experience 
necessary.  Position  offers  excellent 
career  growth  potential  and  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  to 
Doug  Stone,  Investor's  Daily,  1941 
Armacost  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90025. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Columbian  daily  newspaper  in 
Vancouver,  Washington,  (circulation 
47,000)  has  a  unique  opportunity  for  a 
progressive  circulation  professional. 

In  addition  to  department  planning  and 
directing,  you’ll  be  an  active  member  of 
our  top  management  group  involved  in 
corporate  planning  and  decision 
making. 

We  need  a  circulation  professional  with 
a  proven  track  record  in  modern  circula¬ 
tion  management.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  experience  in  the 
following  areas:  sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions,  TMC,  ABC,  mail,  rates,  bounda¬ 
ries,  motor  routes,  single  copy  sales, 
and  computerized  systems,  as  well  as 
strong  marketing/sales  experience. 

The  position  reports  to  the  Publisher/co¬ 
owner  of  this  progressive  family-owned 
newspaper.  We’re  located  near  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  in  the  lovely  Columbia 
River  valley. 

Benefits  include  $50,000-$60,000  to 
start,  plus  bonus,  401  K,  4  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  $6,000  per  year  car  allowance. 
Call  or  write  for  your  application  packet: 

Ann  Michael 

Vice  President  of  Human  Resources 

PO  Box  180 
Vancouver,  WA  98666 

(206)  694-3391 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  26,000 
PM  Monday-Saturday  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  daily.  To  supervise  3  district  sales 
managers,  mailroom  supervisor  and  4 
circ.  clerks.  A  proven  record  of  success¬ 
ful  management,  preferably  in  the 
circulation  and  distribution  areas.  Must 
be  service  and  sales  oriented,  innova¬ 
tive  in  promotion  efforts  and  have 
proven  people  skills.  Reply  by  10/23/87 
to  Gilbert  A.  Bogley,  Publisher,  Traverse 
City  Record-Eagle,  PO  Box  632, 
Traverse  City,  Ml  49685-0632. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  -  6  day  PM  news¬ 
paper  is  expanding  and  looking  for  a 
self-starter  with  experience  in  the 
essentials:  carrier  recruitment,  sales 
and  service.  An  individual  who  can 
motivate  and  train  carriers  and  supervi¬ 
sors  to  do  their  best.  We  wish  to  grow 
and  want  you  to  grow  with  us.  Report 
directly  to  C.D.  Send  salary  history  and 
resume  to  Joyce  McCullough,  New 
Tribune,  426  2nd  St.,  La  Salle,  IL 
61301.  All  replies  held  confidential. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  at  our  30,000  PM 
daily.  Supervisory  experience  with 
wholesalers,  district  sales  managers, 
and  independent  contractors  desirable. 
Forward  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Charles  DeZutter,  Circulation  Director, 
Daily  Evening  Item,  PO  Box  951,  Lynn, 
MA  01903. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  AGENT 
Outstanding  opportunity  available  on 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  peninsula 
distributing  to  newsracks  and  retail 
outlets.  Applicants  should  be  self- 
motivated  for  success  in  this  daily  and 
Sunday  operation.  Management  skills 
in  the  areas  of  sales,  collections  and 
supervision  are  essential.  For  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration  contact  Jon  Gillespie 
at  (415)  853-5477. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  publishing 
1 1  weekly  community  newsr^pers  and 
5  TMC’s  will  soon  have  an  opening  for  a 
circulation  manager  to  be  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Princeton,  N.J.  with  publica¬ 
tions  covering  central  N.J.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  report  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  director  and  will  be  responsible  for 
working  with  U.S.  Post  Offices,  ABC 
and  CAC.  He/she  will  assist  in  circula¬ 
tion  payroll  preparation,  some  budget 
configuration,  vehicle  maintenance, 
etc.  and  put  special  emphasis  on  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  circulation 
sales  and  promotion.  Must  be  a  self 
starter  with  good  experience  and  track 
record  able  to  mix  field  and  desk  work 
while  working  well  with  people.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Edward  M. 
Kelley,  Circulation  Director,  The  Prince¬ 
ton  Packet  Inc.,  PO  Box  AF,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
The  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette,  a 
15,500  6-day  Gannett  newspaper,  is 
seeking  a  department  head  with  a 
strong  understanding  of  the  circulation 
basics  who  is  ready  to  assume  responsi- 
bility  and  accountability.  Position 
requires  a  sales-oriented  manager  who 
can  motivate  staff  to  achieve  Gazette 
and  USA  TODAY  circulation  goals.  Must 
understand  the  mechanics  or  managing 
a  circulation  office  and  have  the  ability 
to  run  a  tight  ship.  Send  resume  to: 
Peter  Horvitz,  Publisher,  50  W.  Main 
St.,  Chillicothe,  OH,  45601  or  call 
(614)  773-2111.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Rare  management  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  circulation  department 
head  at  a  major  metro  or  circulation 
director  at  a  mid-sized  newspaper.  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  a  Times  Mirror  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  for  an  aggressive 
hard  driving  single  copy  sales  manager. 
The  professional  we  seek  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  creatively  managing  120,000 
combined  daily  and  175^,000  Sunday 
circulation  through  independent 
contractor  agents. 

Minimum  requirements  for  this  position 
include  a  degree,  several  years  experi¬ 
ence,  quantitative  and  analytical  exper¬ 
tise  and  proven  experience  with  budgets 
and  labor  relations.  Attractive  salary, 
bonus  program  and  fringe  benefits. 
Relocation  expense  available.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Recruiting  Manager,  The  Baltimore 
Sun,  Circulation  Dept.,  501  N.  Calvert 
St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21202. 


SINGLE  COPY  DISTRIBUTION  MANA¬ 
GER 

If  you  are  ready  to  move  into  a  circula¬ 
tion  management  position  offering  a 
significant  challenge  we  may  have  the 
position  you  have  been  seeking. 

The  major  requirements  for  the  position 
are:  the  ability  to  manage  a  diverse  work 
force  including  employees,  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  and  Teamster  drivers, 
versatility  in  previous  management 
responsibilities  and  experienced  in 
leading  a  sales  team  to  a^ressive  sales 
goals.  We  operate  under  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  structure  which  includes  an  AM.  PM 
and  Sunday  publications.  The  position 
will  also  require  an  individual  with  an 
excellent  cost  control  record  in  order  to 
effecitively  administer  the  $4  million 
dollar  expense  budget  of  the 
department. 

If  you  meet  these  requirements  and  are 
ready  to  take  on  this  challenge  with  the 
Gannett  Corporation,  please  send  your 
confidential  resume  tO: 

William  Johnston,  VP  Circulation 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
617  Vine  St 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ aRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Growing  Zone  4  daily  and  Sunday  is 
seeking  an  experience  professional  to 
manage  our  single  copy  operation. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  5  plus 
years  of  circulation  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Preferably  complemented  with  a 
business  degree,  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  single  copy  management.  We 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  to  advance 
your  career  goals  in  an  aggressive 
results  oriented  circulation  department. 
Excellent  salary,  complete  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  package  and  more.  Please  send 
resume,  references  and  sala^  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2354,  Editor  &  (Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  single  copy  manager.  Send 
resume  to  Karl  Buchmeier,  Circulation 
Director,  The  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles,  PO  Box  4200,  Woodland  Hills, 
CA  91365-4200.  All  inquiries  will  be 
confidential.  No  phone  calls. 


TRANSPORTATION 

MANAGER 

We’re  seeking  a  strong  hands-on  person 
to  manage  our  truck  ffeet,  maintenance 
facility  and  warehouse  in  direct  relation 
to  the  local  distribution  of  time  sensi¬ 
tive  materials  such  as  packages,  news¬ 
papers,  mail.  etc.  This  individual  will 
possess  a  background  of  five  to  ten 
years  experience  in  light  truck  fleet 
management,  as  well  as  delivery  sche¬ 
dules  and  labor  relations.  We  are  an 
established  company  looking  for  a 
disciplined  self-starter  able  to  correlate 
the  diversified  functions  of  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Send  your  resume  and  cover  letter 
stating  salary  history  and  requirements 
to  Box  2405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIRECTOR 
The  SMrtanburg  Herald-Journal,  a  New 
York  times  company  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  individual  to  direct  its 
information  systems  department. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  7  years 
experience  in  project  planning,  systems 
analysis,  design,  development  and 
implementation.  Experience  with  IBM 
system  36  and  RPG/Cobol  a  must.  The 
successful  candidate  must  possess 
excellent  oral  and  written  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  must  be  able  to  work 
effectively  with  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Excellent  benefits  with  a  salary 
commensurate  with  skills  and  abilities. 
Interested  applicants  send  resume  and 
salary  history  tO: 

Employment  Manager 
NYT  Regional  Newspaper  Group 
3414  Peachtree  Rd.  NE,  Suite  1560 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 


DATA  PROCESSING 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  is  seeking  an  infor¬ 
mation  systems  professional  to  join  our 
corporate  staff  as  a  systems  consultant. 
To  be  a  successful  candidate,  you  must 
be  capable  of  providing  strong  technical 
leadership  to  our  newsapers  and  data 
processing  systems.  Experience  with 
HP  or  IBM  main  frame  hardware  and 
software  is  desirable.  Responsibilities 
include  coordinating  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  selection,  analysis  of  applications 
requirements,  and  review  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  products  that  impact  our 
businesses.  This  position  requires  a 
self-starter  who  has  good  communica¬ 
tion  and  writing  skills  and  is  seeking  a 
position  offering  exciting  challenge  with 
excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Frequent 
travel  to  our  newspaper  locations  is 
required.  If  you  qualify,  send  your 
resume,  including  salary  history  to 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Communications  Systems,  One 
Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


2  REPORTERS 

Special  person  needed  to  combine 
skills  of  old-fashioned  police  reporter 
and  sophisticated  journalist  looking  for 
trends.  We  want  it  all  -  fast,  accurate 
reporter  who  can  keep  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  police  and  fire  department  and 
someone  savvy  enough  to  look  at  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  depth.  Some 
experience  desirable,  but  we’re  willing 
to  train  an  enthusiastic  newcomer.  Also 
need  enterprising  self-starter  for  bureau 
reporting  position  covering  two  towns. 
Good  repoiling  and  organizational  skills 
a  must.  Send  resume  and  recent  clips 
to:  Suzanne  A.  Simoneau,  City  Editor, 
Bristol  Press,  99  Main  St.,  Bristol,  CT 
06010.  Zone  1  or  2  preferred. 

AGGRESSIVE,  VERSATILE  REPORTER 
needed  to  handle  news,  features  and 
photography  on  mid-Georgia  twice- 
weekly.  Work  in  unusual  small  city 
experiencing  rapid  growth.  Competitive 
salary.  Immediate  opening.  Jim  Kerce, 
or  Brenda  Gibson  (912)  987-1823, 
(912)987-5203. 


AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER-  The 
Times-News,  a  22,000,  7  day  morning 
daily  in  Southern  Idaho,  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  Applicants  should  be 
familiar  with  agricultural  economics, 
diversified  farming  and  ranching  as  well 
as  with  the  full  range  of  American 
businesses,  from  Main  Street  to  Wall 
Street.  Our  reporting  in  this  area  is 
among  the  best  in  the  region.  We’re 
looking  for  an  experienced  and  well- 
educated  professional  to  continue  that 
tradition.  Send  resume,  references  and 
work  samples  to  Stephen  Hartgen, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO 
Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 


ARE  YOU  interested  in  running  your 
own  show?  If  so.  we  need  an  editor  for  a 
three-person  staff.  Must  be  self-starter 
capable  of  doing  it  all,  from  editorials  to 
helping  little  old  ladies  with  their  tea 
stories.  Twice-weekly  with  shoppers  near 
metro  midwest  city.  Reply  with  resume, 
salary,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
2404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Cars  &  Parts  Magazine  has  a  position 
available  for  an  assistant  editor  to  assist 
in  the  managment  of  our  editorial 
department.  This  key  ppsition  will  be 
involved  in  planning,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  editorial  material  and  assisting  in 
supervising  the  editorial  staff  to  insure 
the  continued  excellence  of  our  Cars  & 
Parts  Magazine  and  our  Cars  &  Parts 
annual. 

If  you  have  a  degree  in  journalism  or  a 
related  field,  have  1-3  years  editorial 
experience  and  most  importantly  love 
cars;  then  we  would  like  to  talk  with 
you.  If  you  would  like  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  combine  your 
editorial  talents  and  your  expertise  in 
cars,  into  one  exciting  career,  don’t 
delay!  Send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Amos  Press  Inc. 

Box  783 

Sydney,  OH  45367 


1  1 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


A  major  expansion  at  America  s  leading 
publisher  of  Health  Books  --  Prevention 
Magazine  Health  Books  published  by 
Rodale  Press  --  requires  full-time  staff 
writers.  No  health  or  medical  back¬ 
ground  necessary  --  only  the  ability  to 
write  lively,  entertaining  copy  at  a 
professional  pace.  A  new  company 
fitness  facility,  excellent  environment, 
no  smoking  policy.  Relocation 
necessary. 

Please  send  resume,  best  writing 
samples  (no  application  considered 
without  them),  salary  needs  in  strict 
confidence  to:  William  Gottlieb,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  Prevention  Health  Books, 
33  E.  Minor  St.,  Emmaus,  PA  18098. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
47,000  circulation  daily  wants  a  strong 
news  supervisor  who  works  well  with 
reporters;  primary  supervisor  of  daily 
wire  service  report;  direct  business 
coverage.  Applicants  from  northeast 
only.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Neil  Roiter,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Standard-Times,  555  Pleasant  St., 
New  Bedford,  MA,  02742.  No  calls, 
please. 


AU  BORD  DE  LA  MER 
The  Westerly  Sun  is  a  12,000#  circula¬ 
tion  daily  on  the  Atlantic  covering 
southwestern  Rhode  Island  and  south¬ 
eastern  Connecticut.  We  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  desk  person  to  help  reporters 
turn  out  their  best  work.  If  qualified, 
this  person  will  also  take  over  layout  and 
assigning  duties  for  large  zone.  Writing 
experience  in  arts  and  serious  music  is 
a  help.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
with  recent  clips  and  tearsheets  to 
Robert  D.  Utter,  56  Main  Street, 
Westerly,  Rl  02891. 


COURTHOUSE  REPORTER  needed  by 
9,000  circulation  county-seat  daily 
interested  in  improving  coverage  of 
county  government.  Apply  to  Robert 
Nitzel,  Managing  Editor,  Delaware 
Gazette,  Delaware,  Ohio  43015. 

COPY  EDITOR  NJ  Daily  newspaper  has 
opening  for  professional  copy  editor-not 
an  editor  who  thinks  of  the  copy  rim  as  a 
cubbyhole,  but  one  who  wants  to  make 
words  do  their  best  for  readers.  2-4 
years  newspaper  experience  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Charles  Paolino,  Senior 
Editor,  The  News  Tribune,  1  Hoover 
Way,  Woodbridge,  NJ  07095. 


HELP  WANTED 


BLUE  RIBBON  award-winning  central 
Indiana  daily  seeking  general  assign¬ 
ment  news  person  who  can  work  slot 
desk  two  days  a  week.  Good  benefits. 
Salary  based  on  experience. 

Contact  Jim  McKinney,  Executive 
Editor,  Shelbyville  News,  PO  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176  or  call 
(317)  398-6631. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal  is 
seeking  a  business  reporter  who  can 
handle  complex  stories  in  unique,  inter¬ 
esting  and  accurate  fashion.  Strong 
emphasis  on  use  of  original  research 
and  Individual  enterprise  in  developing 
stories.  One  year  reporting  experience  a 
must.  Business  news  experience 
preferred.  Send  6  clips  and  3  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Brian  P.  Sullivan,  Editor, 
Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  2401 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  3-5  years  experience 
desirable.  Work  wire  desk,  supervise 
three  subeditors,  editing,  some  writing. 
Position  available  in  December.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  profit  sharing,  401K 
savings  plan.  Send  resume,  cover  letter, 
3  references,  salary  needs  to  Alan 
Blanchard,  Managing  Editor,  Clovis 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
N.M.  88101.  (No  phone  calls  please.) 


COPY  EDITOR 

32,000  PM  daily  in  university  city  is 
looking  for  an  eager,  aggressive  copy 
editor.  We  want  a  desk  person  who 
writes  crisp  heads,  makes  mundane 
copy  sing  and  produces  pages  that 
make  readers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
2376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

PM  competitive  paper  looking  for  a  real 
pro;  cool,  confident,  self-demanding. 
Heavy  experience.  Sound  judgment, 
sharp  editing  skills.  Headlines  must  hit 
mark  and  grab.  Layout  a  plus.  John 
Genzale,  A.M.E.,  The  Miami  News,  PO 
Box  615,  Miami,  FL  33152. 

EDITOR/REPORTER  for  new  business 
newspaper  near  Los  Angeles.  Resume, 
salary  requirements  and  5clipstoCDH, 
517  S.  Ramona,  Suite  201,  (Corona,  CA 
91719.  Attention:  Ron  Raposa. 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER  sought  for 
staff  of  aggressive  62,000-circulation 
morning  daily.  Seek  person  who  can 
cover  hard  news  and  also  find  the 
stories  behind  breaking  events.  Contact 
Jim  Willis,  M.E.,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 


SINGLE  COPY  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

If  you  are  ready  to  move  into  a  circulation  management  position 
offering  a  significant  challenge  we  may  have  the  position  you  have 
been  seeking. 

The  major  requirements  for  the  position  are:  the  ability  to  manage  a 
diverse  work  force  including  employees,  independent  contractors 
and  Teamster  drivers,  versatility  in  previous  management  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  experienced  in  leading  a  sales  team  to  aggressive  sales 
goals.  We  operate  under  a  joint  operating  structure  which  includes 
an  AM,  PM  and  Sunday  publications.  The  position  will  also  require 
an  individual  with  an  excellent  cost  control  record  in  order  to  effeci- 
tively  administer  the  $4  million  dollar  expense  budget  of  the 
department. 

If  you  meet  these  requirements  and  are  ready  to  take  on  this 
challenge  with  the  Gannett  Corporation,  please  send  your  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  to: 

William  Johnston  VP  Circulation 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
617  Vine  St 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS:  A  30,000  daily  and 
Sunday  in  central  New  England  is  look¬ 
ing  for  copy  editors.  We're  looking  for 
editors  who  can  work  well  with  reporters 
in  making  good  stories  better;  editors 
who  can  write  tight  leads  and  sharp 
headlines;  editors  who  can  layout  bright 
pages.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Marge  Soper,  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008,  Nashua,  NH 
03061. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  50,000  circulation 
Midwest  daily  in  lakeside  community. 
Applicants  must  be  able  to  handle  the 
wire  quickly,  edit  local  copy  thoroughly 
and  dazzle  readers  with  layout  and 
headlines.  Send  resume  and  2  sample 
pages  by  October  23,  to  Box  2424, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Growing  newspaper  in  major  southern 
city  seeks  top  man  in  news  department. 
Should  have  good  managerial,  budget¬ 
ing  and  planning  skills,  editing  and 
writing  talent,  ability  to  represent  news¬ 
paper  at  civic  clubs  and  inside  on  hiring 
the  right  people.  Company  with  multi¬ 
dash  mastheads  provides  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  growth,  development 
and  impact.  Prefer  Southerner.  Write 
with  salary  history  and  clips  to  Box 
2418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
41,000  circulation  A.M.  in  south  centr¬ 
al  Pennsylvania  is  looking  for  a  writer  of 
clear  thought,  persuasiveness,  and  a 
scholarly  bent.  Must  have  absolute 
understanding  of  the  role  an  editorial 
page  has  in  setting  a  community’s  agen¬ 
da.  Thoughtfulness  and  clarity  of  writ¬ 
ing  are  a  must.  Send  a  resume  of  your 
experience  and  a  letter  explaining  your 
approach  to  such  a  position.  Samples 
welcome.  Reply  in  confidence  tO:  Sam 
Fosdick,  York  Daily  Record,  1750 
Industrial  Highway,  York,  PA,  17402. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
ART  DIRECTOR 
NIGHT  PHOTO  EDITOR 
PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Asbury  Park  Press,  New  Jersey’s 
third-largest  and  fastest-growing  daily  is 
expanding  its  visual  team.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  tor  experienced  graphics  journalists 
and  designers  to  meet  our  commitment 
to  excellence  of  content  and  presenta¬ 
tion.  We  are  one  of  the  country’s  top 
color  newspapers,  centrally  located  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR:  A  visual  reporter 
who  loves  to  make  complex  news  easier 
to  understand  through  its  graphic 
display.  Will  develop  your  own,  and 
direct  artists  in  graphics  production. 
News,  Mac  experience  a  must. 

ART  DIRECTOR:  A  top  hands-on 
designer/department  supervisor  to 
develop  excellence  and  consistency  in 
page  design,  work  with  editors  and  lead 
growing  art  staff. 

NIGHT  PHOTO  EDITOR:  Key  member 
of  a  new  night  page  layout  desk  to  craft 
photo  use  in  breaking  news  pages. 
Photo  experience  necessary. 

PAGE  DESIGNER:  Idea-rich  person 
with  top  typographic  skills.  Mac  skills 
helpful. 

An  ability  to  communicate  your  ideas 
and  work  with  others  is  a  must  for  all 
positions. 

Send  resume,  samples  and  references 
to:  Nancy  Tobin,  Design  Director,  The 
Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Hwy.  66,  Box 
1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754.  No  calls, 
please. 


HELP  WANTED 


DAILY  LAW  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles 
seeks  wire  editor  with  experience  in  wire 
copy  and  photos.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Editorial  Dept.,  Daily  Journal 
Corp.,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90054. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  copyediting  position 
available  on  New  York  area  daily.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  headline  writing  and  grammar 
essential.  Clips,  resume  to  Box  2414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Award-winning  Zone  2  paid  circulation 
weekly  group  (9  newspapers)  seeks 
editor  with  strong  management  skills  to 
take  over  our  editorial  division.  You  will 
have  total  responsibility  for  the  editorial 
product  plus  hands-on  editing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  largest  paper  in  group.  We  are 
looking  for  a  proven  veteran  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  editorial  including 
staff  training,  news  product  develop¬ 
ment,  organization,  design  and  coordi¬ 
nation  between  departments.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements 
to  Box  2362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ASSIGNMENTS  editor 
wanted  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  staff  of 
reporters  covering  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  nation  at  Port  St. 
Lucie,  Florida.  Make  your  pitch  to 
Robert  N.  Enns,  Executive  Editor,  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL 
34954.  No  phone  calls. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  with  all 
around  newspapering  skills  to  back  up 
editor-publisher  for  growing  southern 
Nevada  small  town  weekly.  Box  2402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  some  editing 
duties.  Applicant  should  be  motivated 
toward  career  in  magazine  writing  with 
proof  of  writing  skills  from  college  or 
past  employment.  Writing  will  range 
from  lifestyle  features  to  in-depth  inves¬ 
tigative  stories.  Some  experience  with 
journalism  school  background  desir¬ 
able.  Send  resume  to  Bill  Candler, 
PORT  FOLIO  Magazine,  149  Business 
Park  Dr.,  Va.  Beach,  VA  23462. 

EDITOR 

The  Prince  George’s  Journal,  in  the 
Maryland  suburb  adjoining  Washington 
D.C.,  needs  an  innovative  journalist  and 
skilled  manager  to  continue  directing 
its  growth  as  the  county’s  major  source  of 
local  news.  You  will  run  the  paper’s 
daily  coverage  of  county  news  and 
photo,  sports,  copy  desk  and  editorial 
page  operations.  You  must  be  a  hands- 
on  editor  and  a  newsroom  leader.  The 
Prince  George’s  Journal  is  part  of  a 
group  of  5  newspapers  covering  the 
Washington  suburbs.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  an  excellent  full  range  of 
company  paid  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  John  Greenwald, 
Editorial  Director,  The  Journal  News¬ 
paper,  Springfield,  VA  22159.  EOE. 

Experienced  Writer 
Wire  Editor/Business 
Copy  Desk  Supervisor 
Assistant  Sports  Editor 
News  Syndicate  Sales  Person 

A  non-profit  organization  in  NYC  wants 
a  writer  with  reporting  experience.  A 
metro  daily  in  the  South  is  looking  for  a 
wire  editor  with  a  business  background. 
A  small  daily  in  the  Midwest  wants  a 
copy  desk  chief,  and  an  East  Coast  daily 
needs  a  good  No.  2  for  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  A  national  syndicate  needs  a 
sales  person  with  a  news  background, 
too.  JOB  BANK  has  openings  for  the 
above  positions.  If  you're  qualified, 
send  your  resume  to  JOB  BANK,  2615 
River  Road,  Suite  7,  Cinamminson,  NJ 
08077,  or  call  Director  Jennifer  Woes- 
tendiek  at  (609)  786-1910.  There  are 
no  referral  fees  if  you  qualify  for  these 
positions. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  10,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

If  you  have  solid  reporting/photography 
skills  and  are  currently  in  a  mid-level 
editorial  management  position,  we’d 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  joining  our  staff 
in  publishing  a  nationally  circulated 
monthly  trade  magazine  --  the  clear 
leader  in  its  growing  field.  This  is  the 
Number  2  position,  answering  directly 
to  the  Editor,  and  demands  a  capable 
self-starter  who  can  write  and  research 
business  articles,  handle  a  camera,  re¬ 
work  press  releases,  assist  in  story 
layout,  and  work  closely  with  our  adver¬ 
tising  staff  on  special  feature  planning. 
Candidates  must  be  dedicated  to  meet¬ 
ing  deadlines  without  direct  supervi¬ 
sion,  be  willing  to  travel  on  article 
assignments  in  the  field,  and  be 
prepared  to  learn  the  industry  which  we 
cover.  Excellent  salary  and  future 
growth  opportunities  await  qualified 
applicants.  Pleasant  work  conditions  in 
a  new  facility  based  in  a  semi-rural 
community,  moments  from  a  major 
Sunbelt  city.  If  this  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  for  you,  send  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  history  to  Box  2395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-6000.  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required) 


HANDS-ON  FEATURES  EDITOR;  Copy/ 
layout  editor  for  features  section  on 
7(3,000  Zone  5  daily.  Great  pay,  great 
opportunities  for  advancement  with 
nation-wide  newspaper  group.  We  need 
someone  to  move  pages,  boost  editing 
and  layout  standards.  Most  of  all,  we 
need  a  creative,  strong  leader  who 
wants  to  move  up  fast.  Box  2417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 
Journalists  with  three  years  or  more 
experience  are  invited  to  apply  to 
Kiplinger  Graduate  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Year-long  mid-career  program 
combines  writing  long-form  articles  for 
publication  with  liberal  arts  studies 
leading  to  a  master's  degree.  Ten 
fellows  appointed  each  year  receive  free 
tuition  plus  monthly  living  stipends. 
Reporting  trip  to  Washington  included. 
Selection  is  competitive.  Minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Next  class  begins 
Sept.  22,  1988.  Write  or  call  Prof.  John 
Wicklein,  Director,  Kiplinger  Program, 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State 
University,  242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  OH  43210,  (614)  292-2607. 
Prospective  candidates  may  schedule 
interviews  with  director  at  Chicago 
Hilton,  Nov.  11-14  during  SPJ,SDX 
Convention. 


MAJOR  SOUTHWEST  NEWSPAPER  is 
seeking  three  talented,  aggressive 
supervisors  with  major-metro  experi¬ 
ence;  Assistant  City  Editor,  Director  of 
Photography  and  Section  Front  Desig¬ 
ner.  Minority  and  women  applications 
encouraged.  Box  2415,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  San  Diego 
based  arts  and  entertainment  alternative 
monthly.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Publisher,  PO  Box 
2506,  La  Jolla,  CA  92038. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Central  Texas  publisher  of  leading  safe¬ 
ty,  health  and  dental  magazines  seeks 
aggressive,  energetic  managing  editors. 
Strong  editing,  writing  skills  necessary; 
technical  side  can  be  learned.  Top 
growth  opportunity.  Send  resume  to; 
Box  2372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  upstate  New 
York  daily  with  10,000  circulation. 
Must  have  strong  community  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Lively  30,000  plus,  PM  daily  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  University  community  is  looking  for 
a  hands-on  editor  to  direct  a  young, 
eager  staff  in  producing  a  sophisticated 
product  that  goes  beyond  the  routine 
and  captures  the  interest  of  a  diverse 
readership.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Lawson  Marshall,  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Progress,  PO  Box 
9030,  Charlottesville,  VA  22906. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
needed  for  Western  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  You  need  well  developed 
management  and  journalistic  skills. 
Proven  willingness  to  work  hard  in  the 
community.  Western  newspaper 
management  experience  and  the  ability 
to  demonstrate  hard  news  initiatives  are 
important.  Highly  competitive,  but  this 
newspaper’s  commitment  to  its  growing 
market  is  substantial.  Evidence  of  this 
commitment  comes  with  the  challenge 
and  reward  of  this  position.  Reply  to 
Box  2423.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  for 
small,  but  growing  fast-paced  Zone  2 
daily.  Good  makeup,  headline  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills  are  prime  requirements,  as 
well  as  an  ability  to  lead  and  motivate 
staff.  Clips,  resume  to  Box  2413,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PAGE  DESIGNER-Excellent  opportunity 
at  medium-sized.  Zone  3  daily  for 
someone  who  can  use  text,  photos, 
graphics  and  Macintosh  systems  to 
design  pages.  Experience  required. 
Send  resume,  clips,  and  references  to 
Box  2386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAGE  DESIGN  WITH  OOMPH 
That’s  what  we  need;  speed  and  accura¬ 
cy  at  deadline,  creativity  and  a  flair  for 
features  design  the  rest  of  the  day. 
We’re  a  Knight-Ridder  PM  (circulation 
58,000)  with  a  design  staff  of  4,  2 
heavily  used  Macs  and  a  Flexo  press 
upgrade  on  the  way.  For  our  5th  design 
spot,  2  years  of  copy  desk  or  layout  desk 
experience  are  preferred,  but  recent 
grads  with  a  flair  for  design  will  be 
considered.  Macintosh  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
J.  Small,  Design  Editor,  The  News- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


POLITICAL  WRITER 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
political,  governmental  writer.  Working 
knowledge  of  state  government  neces¬ 
sary.  Opportunity  to  write  for  70,000 
Zone  5  mini-metro.  Resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  2420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REJUVENATED,  ambitious  northwest 
Illinois  daily  needs  two  pros;  exper¬ 
ienced  education-schools  reporter  to 
add  overview  perspective;  plus  general 
reporter  equally  at  ease  with 
government-politics-police-courts-even 
sports.  Box  2390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Mid-sized  Zone  5  PM  seeks  general 
assignment  reporter  specializing  in 
coverage  of  local  government  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Degree,  2-3 
years  exoerience  r^uired.  Send  to  Box 
2387,  Witor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-  General  assignment. 
Beginner  to  3  years  experience.  Finger 
Lakes  region,  12,500  PM  daily.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Robert  Matson,  The 
Daily  Messenger,  73  Bufalow  St., 
Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  daily  (43,000 
Sunday  circ.)  in  heart  of  Montana. 
General  assignment  beat  with  emphasis 
on  local  and  state  business  issues. 
Good  pay.  Send  resume,  clips  and  cover 
letter  to;  Managins  Editor,  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 
59403. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  position 
available  immediately  on  twice-weekly 
in  beautiful  Yellowstone  Park  area. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Bruce  McCor¬ 
mack,  Cody  Enterprise,  Box  1090, 
Cody,  WY  82414. 


REPORTER  FOR  general  assignment 
position  on  award-winning  20,000 
circulation  daily.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  a  variety  of  assignments.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Enid  Morning 
News.  PO  Box  312,  Enid,  OK  73702. 


REPORTER  -  Entry  level  position  on 
small  daily  near  New  York  City.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  more  important  than  experience. 
Box  2422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  soon  to  be  daily 
10,000  in  northeast  PA.  Photo,  layout 
skills  a  must.  General  county  and  local 
government  reporting.  Position  open 
immediately.  Salary  $250.00  per  week. 
Send  clips,  photos  and  resume  to  Marty 
Myers,  Managing  Editor,  The  Wayne 
Independent,  220  8th  St.,  Holmsdale, 
PA  18431. 


SENIOR  EDITOR  sought  for  growing 
group  of  data  communications  newslet¬ 
ter.  Must  have  3-5  years  reporting 
experience  and  an  understanding  of 
data  communications  and  high  tech 
issues.  If  interested  in  joining  a  fast 
paced  growth  oriented  company  with  a 
reputation  for  editorial  excellence,  send 
resume,  samples  and  salary  histoiy  to: 
Ellen  Hamm,  Phillips  Publishing,  7811 
Montrose  Rd.,  Potomac,  MD  20854. 


SMALL  DAILY,  1  hour  drive  from 
Dallas,  seeks  copy  editor,  photogra¬ 
pher,  reporter  candidates.  Ideal  posi¬ 
tions  for  weekly  journalists  who  want  to 
go  daily.  Advancement  opportunities 
within  progressive  chain.  Send 
resumes,  non-returnable  clips  to  Box 
2392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR:  Growing 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  creative,  imaginative 
editor  with  a  flair  for  graphics  to  help 
start  two  major  special  sections. 
Resume,  samples  to  Box  2383,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE  writer  tor  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  2  daily  in  vibrant  area. 
Resume,  clips  to  Box  2384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ENTERTAINMENT  writer  for  locally 
oriented  section  of  Zone  2  daily. 
Resume,  clips  to  Box  2385,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

12K  circulation  Southern  California 
AM.  Minimum  2  years  sports  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resumes  to  Harold  Kinsch, 
PO  Box  107,  Camarillo,  CA  93011. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  Florida’s 
newest  7-day  a  week  newspaper.  Must 
possess  the  qualities  needed  to  direct  a 
small  staff  in  an  active,  growing 
community.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Jim  Gouvellis,  Managing  Editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  Sun,  PO  Box  2390,  Port  Charlotte, 
FL  33949.  (813)  629-2855. 


SPORTS  REPORTER-The  Register- 
Guard  a  70,000  circulation  morning 
newspaper  in  Eugene,  Oregon  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  fuM-time  sports 
reporter.  Applicant  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  a  4  year  college  degree  as  of 
October  1,  1987.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  those  with  professional  journal¬ 
ism  experience,  including  internship, 
part-time  work  on  a  daily  newspaper  or 
full-time  work  on  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  successful  applicant  will  report  to 
the  sports  editor  and  must  be  capable  of 
handling  college,  high  school  and 
general  assignment  responsibilities, 
and  be  willing  to  help  with  some  copy 
editing  duties.  Please  submit  a  letter  of 
introduction  explaining  how  you 
became  interested  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism,  what  you  have  to  offer  the 
Register-Guard  and  what  you  would 
expect  in  return.  The  letter  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  resume  and  no  more 
than  5  examples  of  your  best  published 
work.  Samples  will  not  be  returned. 
Interested  and  qualified  applicants 
must  apply  no  later  than  Friday,  Octob¬ 
er  23,  1987  to;  FULL  TIME  SPORTS 
REPORTER,  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Register-Guard,  PO  Box  10188, 
Eugene,  OR  97440.  Salary  will  be 
betweeen  $429.40  and  $6/2.80  per 
week,  commensurate  with  experience. 
No  telephone  inquiries  please.  All  appl¬ 
icants  will  be  notified  of  the  status  of 
their  application  by  December  15, 
1987.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Successful  applicant  must  show  proof 
of  employability  and  acceptable  identi- 
fication  upon  acceptance  of 
employment. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 


Communications  Department  is  seeking  bri^t,  dynamic  in¬ 
dividual  who  win  create  a  high  public  profile  tor  Tufts  Medford 
campus  and  act  as  primary  liaison  between  all  Arts  and  Sciences 
Departments  zmd  local,  national  and  intemahonal  television  and 
print  media.  Will  develop  public  relations  strategy,  write  and 
edit  news  stories/ features  and  be  responsible  for  promoting  them 
to  all  appropriate  media  outlets. 

Must  also  edit,  write,  produce  and  oversee  design  and 
photography  for  Arts  ancf  Sciences  Newsletter.  Requires  a  BA 
and  at  least  5  years'  newswriting  and/or  editing  experience, 
demonstrated  ability  to  meet  and  thrive  under  deadline 
pressures,  as  well  as  ability  to  seek  out  and  promote  solid  news 
stories.  Knowledge  of  word  processor  desirable. 

Send  2  resumes  and  salaiy  requirements  to  Coiita  Johnson,  Tufts 
University  Persoimel  Ofnce,  419  Boston  Avenue,  Medford,  MA 
02155.  An  Affirrrutive  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


TT  TRTQ  UNIVERSITY 

1  LJ  ±  1  3  medford/somennlle 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  10,  1987 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  The  Virgin  Islands 
Daily  News,  a  13,000  AM  Gannett 
newspaper,  is  looking  for  an  energetic, 
versatile  editor  to  put  out  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  daily  package  of  national  and  local 
sports  news.  Two-person  staff  with  strin¬ 
gers  on  neighboring  islands.  Good  writ¬ 
ing,  copyediting,  headline  writing  and 
layout  skills  essential.  Prefer  at  least 
two  years  experience.  Local  sports 
include  sailing  and  other  water  sports, 
tennis,  golf,  basketball,  softball  and 
baseball,  and  horse  racing.  Great 
opportunity  for  a  talented  journalist  who 
loves  water  sports  and  wants  a  beautiful 
place  to  live  and  work.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Executive 
Editor,  The  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  1510,  St.  Thomas,  V.l.  00801. 


THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  AND 
SUN  SENTINEL  is  looking  for  a  general 
assignment  feature  writer  for  the  lifes¬ 
tyle  department.  Applicants  need  at 
least  five  years  experience.  Send 
resume  and  5  clips  to  Robin  Doussard, 
101  North  New  River  Dr.  East.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33301.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  AND 
SUN  SENTINEL  is  looking  for  an  assis¬ 
tant  features  editor  to  oversee  the 
travel,  food,  fashion,  home/garden 
sections  and  coverage.  Candidates 
should  have  at  least  two  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  five  years  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Send  resume  and 
statement  of  management  philosophy 
to  Robin  Doussard,  101  North  New 
River  Dr,  East,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33301. 


STAR  MAGAZINE  America’s  brightest 
weekly  is  looking  for  reporters  to 
strengthen  its  teams  in  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  If  you've  got  what  it  takes  to 
write  show  biz  stories  and  lively  human 
interest  features  write  with  resume  to 
News  Editor,  Star  Magazine,  660  White 
Plains  Road,  Tarrytown,  NY  10591. 

SUCCESS  FOR  SALE 
Ad  sales,  sales  management  pro  with  7 
yrs.  successful  track  record  in  So.  Cal. 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  advertising, 
a  Retail  Classified,  and  Major  Accounts 
star  performance.  If  you  are  serious, 
spend  to  buy  the  best.  To  read  the 
resume  and  meet  the  man,  call  (714) 
740-0925. 


PRODUCT  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Electronic  Publishing  Systems 

Crosfield  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  an  industry  leader  in  the 
worldwide  electronic  publishing  marketplace,  has  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  in  our  Marketing  Department  for  an 
experienced  Product  Manager.  As  a  manufacturer  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  design,  sale  and  service  of  page  composi¬ 
tion  systems  for  the  newspaper  and  publishing  industry, 
our  reputation  for  product  innovation  and  quality  is  un¬ 
matched. 

The  individual  we  seek  will  have  a  firm  understanding  of 
the  marketing  processes,  as  it  pertains  to  our  industry,  as 
well  as  a  creative  mind,  an  aggressive  “can  do”  attitude, 
and  the  ability  to  get  the  job  done  with  little  supervision. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  previous  experience 
with  newspaper  classified  advertising  applications. 
Specific  responsibilities  include; 

•  Conduct  market  research  and  study  trends  in 
target  market 

•  Once  markets  are  established,  define  product 
requirements  for  Engineering 

•  Analyze  competitive  product  marketing  strategies 

•  Forecast  product  business  potential 

•  Develop  marketing  strategies  for  new  products  as 
well  as  identify  new  market  opportunities 

•  Develop  both  short  and  long  term  marketing  plans 

•  Provide  sales  support  as  needed 

Our  organization  offers  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package  including  company  paid  major  medical, 
hospitalization,  disability  and  life  insurance,  a  dental  plan, 
profit  sharing,  a  401  (K)  retirement  plan,  and  13  company 
paid  holidays.  For  consideration,  send  resume  and  cov¬ 
ering  correspondence,  with  salary  requirements  to: 
P.  Henderson,  Human  Resource  Department  #PM, 
570  Taxter  Road,  Elmsford,  NY  10523. 

(Moving  to  West  Nyack  -  November  1 987) 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M.'F 

Crosfieid 
Data  Systems 


A  De  La  Rue  Company 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  needed  in  Zone  2 
publication.  Applicants  should  have  a 
couple  of  years  of  mid-level  manage¬ 
ment,  have  good  news  judgment  and  be 
able  to  give  as  well  as  take  direction. 
Reply  to  Box  2411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWICE-WEEKLY  color  tabloid  needs 
two  pros  to  cover  local  government, 
business  and  general  assignments.  1-3 
years  daily  experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  5  best  clips  to  Nancy 
Smith,  ENS  Communications,  PO  Box 
1325,  Hilton  Head,  SC  29925.  Calls 
accepted:  (803)  681-5948. 


WASHINGTON  D.C.  One  dozen  repor¬ 
ters  needed  for  some  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  assignments  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  Hard  work,  low  pay,  hard  daily 
news  background  required.  Apply  to 
Managing  Editor,  States  News  Service, 
1333  F  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20004.  EOE. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Write:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 

WEEKLY  BUSINESS  newspapers  seeks 
experienced  editor  for  themed  maga¬ 
zine  section,  and  experienced  reporters 
to  cover  breaking  news.  Send  resume  to 
Kent  Kravss,  editor.  The  Business  Jour¬ 
nal,  3737  N.  Seventh  St.,  Suite  200, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85014. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN 
ZONE  2 

Large  Metropolitan  Newspaper  seeking 
an  experienced  Machine  Operator  tor 
Harris  1472P  and  1372P.  Mechanical 
and  supervisory  background  required. 
Excellent  opportunity  and  challenge  for 
the  right  individual. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  2374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN-Zone  2,  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  seeking  an 
experienced  mailroom  supervisor. 
Experience  must  include  full  under¬ 
standing  of  all  mailroom  equipment  and 
procedures.  Ability  to  evaluate,  recom¬ 
mend  and  implement  changes  to 
improve  the  current  operation.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Newstrac  II  tray  system, 
1472P  inserting  machine,  and  personal 
computer  spread  sheet  application 
desirable.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
challenge  for  the  right  individual.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems— the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company’s  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  tO: 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES  K  ONAGER 
To  direct  professional  stat,  of  10  at 
progressive  53,000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  rapid-growth,  white-collar 
community.  Supervises  art/graphics, 
promotion,  public  relations,  community 
services,  market  research  and  related 
functions  in  fast-paced  in-house  crea¬ 
tive  agency.  Responsible  for  budgeting, 
campaign  and  project  planning.  Must 
have  excellent  writing,  editing,  verbal 
and  presentation  skills,  a  flair  for  print 
design,  layout  and  advertising/sales 
theory,  outstanding  organizational  abili¬ 
ty  and  management  experience.  Please 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
expectations  to  Mary  Keogh,  Director  of 
Advertising,  The  Pantagraph,  PO  Box 
2907,  Bloomington,  IL  61702-2907. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  manage  one  section  of  our 
marketing  research  department.  This 
individual  will  be  responsible  for  a  staff 
of  3  analysts  and  will  insure  the  accura¬ 
cy,  appearance  and  timely  production 
of  sales  materials,  mixed  media  presen¬ 
tations  and  comparative  market  data. 
The  individual  will  also  be  expected  to 
develop  and  maintain  interactive  and 
media  data  bases. 

Qualified  applicants  must  have 

-demonstrated  ability  in  selecting, 
supervising,  developing  and 
evaluating  stats 

-excellent  verbal  and  written  commu¬ 
nication  skills 

-strong  analytical  abilities  with  exper 
ience  in  using  SAS  or  SPSS, 
multimate,  and  symphony  software 
packages 

-experience  with  survey  research 
technique  from  project  definition 
through  report  presentation. 

If  you  have  the  above  qualifications  and 
are  enthusiastic  about  developing  this 
type  of  information  in  a  challenging 
position  with  the  Washington  Post, 
please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 
Personnel-AB/RB 
1150  15th  ST.  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20071 
An  Equal  Opportunity/ 

Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


CAMERA 


CAMERA  MAN,  stripping,  platemaking 
and  general  camera  work  for  a  web 
commercial  printer.  Excellent  fully  paid 
benefits  and  pension.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Call  (215) 
365-1155. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN/SUPERVISOR  experience 
on  Goss  community  or  suburban  press. 
Ability  to  supervise.  Excellent  fully  paid 
benefits  and  pension.  Call  (215) 
365-1155. 


Take  a  GIANT  STEP  .  .  . 
towards  a  better  job  .  .  . 
by  placing  an  ad  in  the 
“Positions  Wanted”  section. 

212  675-4380 
E&P  CLASSIFIED 
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HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATORS 
Excellent  opportunity  for  qualified  oper¬ 
ators  and  press  persons  to  join  rapidly 
expanding  commercial  printing 
company  in  the  beautiful  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  We  are  now  installing  a  new 
S.S.C.  Community  Press  with  five 
4-highs,  three  folders,  infeeds  and  five 
splicers.  Wages  competitive  with  area. 
Relocation  allowance.  Benefits  include 
medical,  dental,  and  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  RED  Publications,  6960  SW  Sand¬ 
burg,  Tigard,  Oregon,  97223. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
The  Kansas  City  Star  Company  (morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  daily)  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent.  Must  have  experience  in 
managing  a  pressroom.  We  offer  an 
excellent  benefits  package,  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Call 
Bayliss  Wikle,  Production  Superinten¬ 
dent,  (816)  234-4227.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Major  daily  (200,000  daily,  380,000 
Sunday)  in  Zone  4  seeks  an  experienced 
pressroom  manager.  Qualified  candi¬ 
date  will  have  excellent  organizational 
and  communication  skills  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  plan,  organize  and  manage  the 
operating  activities  of  this  5-9  unit 
offset  pressroom.  Previous  managerial 
experience  in  offset  pressroom 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
a  comprehensive  benefits  package  and 
excellent  career  opportunities.  Send 
confidential  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

CAMERA  SUPERVISOR 
The  Anchorage  Daily  News.  Alaska’s 
largest  newspaper,  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  camera 
manager  for  a  staff  of  12.  Five-plus 
years  of  camera  supervision  preferred. 
Must  have  demonstrated  organization¬ 
al,  scheduling,  and  communications 
skills.  Extensive  knowledge  of  camera 
equipment  and  all  phases  of  camera 
department,  including  color  separation, 
required.  Understanding  of  plating 
operation  is  desired  .  Please  send 
resume  and  brief  outline  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  to:  Personnel,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  149001,  Anchorage, 
AK  99514-9001. 


_ RESEARCH _ 

RESEARCHER 

Editorial  researcher  with  medical  back¬ 
ground  needed  to  check  medical  facts 
and  information  for  national  publica¬ 
tion.  Position  requires  minimun  3  years 
previous  experience.  We  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package  and  starting 
salary.  Please  send  resume,  including 
salary  requirements  to:  National 
Enquirer,  Department  RA,  600  S.  East 
Coast  Ave.,  (.antana,  FL  33464. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ENTRY  LEVEL  position  with  a  top  New 
York  City  public  relations  agency.  Must 
be  good  news  and  feature  writer.  Agri¬ 
cultural  experience  helpful,  but  not 
necessary.  A  career  opportunity.  Box 
2400,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Mailroom  Equipment  Sales, 

Eastern  U.S.,  Newspaper  Production 
Experience  Desirable.  Send  Resume 
and  Salary  Requirements  to  Box  2369, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


SALES 


VENDOR  SUPPORT 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Major  communications  company  seeks 
sales  representative  to  call  on 
manufacturers,  suppliers  and  retailers 
and  design  multi-media  promotions  in 
advertising  campaigns  (vendor  support 
program).  Midwest  location  with  exten¬ 
sive  travel.  Base  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Expanding  50,000  Pennsylvania  daily 
seeks  a  highly  motivated  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  to  grow  with  us.  We’re  looking  for  a 
shooter  who’s  equally  happy  chasing 
spot  news  or  producing  his  own  picture 
pages.  Must  be  proficient  in  color, 
studio  illustrations  and  location  lighting 
as  well.  Daily  experience  not  required;  a 
solid  portfolio  and  a  winning  attitude 
are.  Please  send  a  resume  with  B&W 
and  color  slides  to  Box  2419,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ TYPESETTING _ 

TYPESETTING  SUPERVISOR 
(Boston) 

Sharp  individual  needed  with  strong 
team-building  and  supervisor  training 
skills.  You  must  be  pro-active  in  serving 
customers  and  sales  reps.  Experience 
mandatory  supervising  or  being  a  super¬ 
visor  of  multi-shift  typesetting,  full- 
service  printer  or  similar  operation. 
Send  resume  to  Director,  Suite  262, 
738  Main  St.,  PO  Box  9038,  Waltham, 
MA  02154-9038. 


_ PRINTING _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Large  weekly  newspaer  group  in  Zone  5 
is  looking  for  a  hands-on  person  to  run 
daily  operations.  We  utilize  the  latest 
technology  with  plans  to  produce  fully 
paginated  pages  in  the  future.  If  you 
have  management  skills,  want  to  learn 
and  advance,  please  apply  by  submit¬ 
ting  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Box  2421,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Successful  publisher  seeking  career 
opportunity  with  individual  or  group. 
Proven  record  in  management.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  produc¬ 
tion  and  TMC  and  free  shoppers.  Now 
publisher  of  daily  and  free  shopper. 
Consider  any  Zone.  Box  2229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  COUPLE  with 
solid  experience  wants  opportunity  to 
prove  their  worth.  Willing  to  run  your 
newspapers  and  take  just  enough  salary 
to  pay  the  bills  with  remaining  compen¬ 
sation  used  toward  eventual  ownership. 
She  knows  editorial  side,  he  knows 
business  side.  Combined  they’re  a  great 
management  team.  Let’s  talk.  Any  area, 
prefer  Zone  5.  Call  (404)  295-7759. 


EXPERIENCE-DEDICATION 
Family  man,  48,  with  30  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor,  publisher,  general 
manager,  ad  director,  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  with  daily  or  weekly.  Hamrick 
(912)  756-2888  in  Zones  3  and  4  only. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  UNDER  25  M/ 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  available 
immediately.  Experience  includes  13 
years  advertising,  7  years  as  advertising 
director,  active  owner/publisher  of 
weekly  newspaper,  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  circulation  director,  composing 
function,  editorial  page.  Full  production 
background  in  press,  camera,  plate  and 
mailroom.  Quantitative  P  &  L  analysis. 
Box  2407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  with  excel¬ 
lent  credentials  seeks  position  with 
daily.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  director 
with  an  extensive  background  in  promo¬ 
tions,  co-op  advertising  and  can  moti¬ 
vate  your  staff,  write  Box  2403,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST 
See  ad  under  Circulation  Services. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

“I  will  work  for  nothing,  forever,  after 
you  pay  what  we’ll  call  an  employment 
fee  of  $2,495.  I’ll  file  your  stories  from 
your  front-end  systems  and  then 
retrieve  them  and/or  conduct 
research...  all  automatically  in  seconds! 
I’ll  improve  your  bottom  line  and 
product  or  return  your  fee.  You  can  cost- 
justify  me  in  a  hurry!  That’s  how  fast 
progressive  journalists  should  write  for 
the  facts  in  care  of:  Kim  Sexton,  Stauf¬ 
fer  Gold,  P.O.  Box  458,  Independence, 
MO,  64051.  I’m  from  Missouri  and  I’ll 
show  you!" 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  with 
16  years  experience  in  data  processing 
and  last  10  years  in  newspapers, 
seeks  new  career  opportunity.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  business  systems, 
circulation  systems,  SI  I  classified  and 
editorial  systems,  and  personal  compu¬ 
ters.  Jim  Clement  (512)  886-3698 
(office),  (512)  643-9078  (home). 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR/reporter  based  in 
N.Y.  for  top  trade  publication  group 
with  considerable  daily  experience 
seeks  return  to  consumer  press  prefer¬ 
ably  as  news  reporter/entertainment 
writer.  Zones  3  &  5.  Box  2366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MID-CAREER  editorial  writer/editor 
seeks  to  relocate.  Excellent  references. 
Major  daily,  supervisory  and  university 
teaching  experience.  Box  2359,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SEASONED  COPY-managing  editor  with 
law  degree  seeks  $20,000-$35,000  in 
midwest.  Ran  business  weekly,  bureau 
through  hurricane.  (203)  469-2701. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  three  years  daily 
experience  covering  preps,  college  and 
pro's.  Seeks  position  with  daily. 
Covered  a  variety  of  sports  including  ice 
hockey  and  auto  racing. 

Call  Dan  Currier  (312)  693-1238. 


YOUR  BUSINESS  COVERAGE 
LACK  ZEST,  RELEVANCE, 
CLEAR  PURPOSE? 

A  tested  business  editor  with  entrepre¬ 
neurial  background— a  prize-winning 
alumnus  of  the  top  U.S.  business 
publishing  organization— seeks  a 
business-finance  editorship  and  the 
challenge  of  directing  and  training  staff 
to  produce  clear,  lively  and  thoughtful 
business  coverage  for  your  publication. 
Box  2370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  imagination 
and  energy,  coupled  with  layout, 
advertising,  editing  and  distribution 
experience  on  weekly  and  family  owned 
monthly  publication,  is  seeking  chal¬ 
lenging  work  on  a  Zone  7,  8,  or  9  daily. 
J-degree  to  boot.  I  know  the  business. 
R.  Jonathan  Rehg,  7610  N.  Sunset  Dr., 
St.  Louis,  MO  63121.  (314) 
382-4762. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  3  1/2  years  on  Chicago 
daily.  Seeks  Region  5  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Prefer  Chicago  area.  Paul  (312) 
423-2940. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

"PRESS  FOREMAN  with  15  years 
hands  on  experience  on  Goss  Single  and 
Double  width  Offset  press  operation. 
Including  Plate  and  Camera  operation. 
Quality,  cost  and  newsprint  waste 
concious.  Looking  for  challenging  posi¬ 
tion."  Box  2322,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER  with  flair 
for  sales  training,  collections,  economic 
development.  15  years  experience: 
classified  reader  sales  to  community 
newspaper  publishing.  Record  of 
results.  (602)  364-3284. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

ENERGETIC,  AGGRESSIVE  free  lance 
photographer  with  degree,  daily,  and 
magazine  experience  in  color  and  black 
and  white  seeks  staff  position.  Call 
(804)  460-4887  for  copy  of  resume/ 
portfolio. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Remaining  emotionally  unaffected  by  a  story  is  not  so  simple 


By  Daniel  Horn 

1  had  already  spent  most  of  my 
Wednesday  morning  writing  about 
dead  people  when  I  first  heard  about 
an  18-year-old  kid  named  John. 

It  was  the  second  week  of  my 
winter  reporting  internship,  about 
two  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  1 
was  doing  the  only  thing  I  liked  less 
than  writing  stories  about  harried 
shoppers,  Christmas  trees  and  Cab¬ 
bage  Patch  Dolls:  obituaries. 

The  sweet  lady  who  usually  wrote 
obituaries  called  in  sick  that  morning, 
forcing  my  editor  to  assign  the  thank¬ 
less  chore  to  someone  else.  She  gave 
it  to  the  winter  intern  who  was  trying 
to  look  busy  because  he  knew  the 
sweet  lady  who  usually  wrote  obi¬ 
tuaries  called  in  sick  that  morning. 

Every  funeral  director  in  the  city 
waited  until  about  30  minutes  before 
deadline  to  phone  in  obituaries.  The 
so-called  “stiff  list”  quickly  swelled 
to  almost  20  names  that  morning,  and 
1  spent  most  of  the  time  wondering 
aloud  why  these  people  couldn’t  hold 
out  for  just  one  more  day.  Just  when  1 
thought  1  could  kick  back  and  grab  a 
doughnut,  a  funeral  director  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  John. 


(Horn  is  a  student  at  the  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
University,  Athens  Ohio.) 


i  he  New  York  Times,  The  Walt 
Street  Journal,  USA  TODAY,  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  all  realize  the 
importance  of  independent  contractor 
bonding. 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTW(X:)D  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Ctmtractor  Bond.  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


He  was  a  high  school  junior.  He  had 
two  sisters,  a  divorced  mom  and  dad 
and,  apparently,  a  lot  of  problems. 
The  funeral  director  told  me  the  cor¬ 
oner  would  rule  on  the  cause  of  death. 
That's  funeral  director  “code”  for 
suicide,  and  it  meant  I  had  to  find  out 
if  the  coroner  had  decided  how  John 
killed  himself. 


The  secretary  at  the  coroner's 
office  performed  her  job  perfectly 
that  morning.  She  put  me  on  hold.  My 
deadline  was  five  minutes  away,  and  1 
was  listening  to  Muzak  on  the  county 
coroner's  telephone  line.  Somebody 
ate  the  last  jelly  doughnut. 

1  hated  my  job,  1  hated  the  sweet 
lady  who  usually  wrote  obituaries 
and  —  on  this  day  —  1  hated  John. 

*  *  * 

About  a  week  later,  John’s  mother 
walked  into  the  newsroom  and 
handed  my  editor  her  son's  suicide 
note.  She  wanted  it  published. 

My  editor  looked  over  her  VDT  and 
noticed  the  winter  intern  was  the  first 
person  back  at  his  desk  after  the  staff 
Christmas  party.  Silly  boy.  She 


That’s  why  they  use  the  Weinberg 
Plan.  Call  for  details  about  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Bonding.  Ask  about 
carrier  insurance,  too. 

EEANE 

WEINBERG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 


gave  me  the  note,  told  me  to  call  a 
few  relatives,  and  write  a  nice  little 
tearjerker  about  a  family  grieving  at 
Christmas  time.  I  figured  it  had  to  be 
better  than  another  story  about  the 
amazing  number  of  people  who  were 
buying  blue  spruces  that  Christmas. 

1  read  the  note.  It  was  sloppily  writ¬ 
ten  on  two  sheets  of  notebook  paper 


with  what  looked  like  a  leaking  ball 
point  pen. 

“1  hope  nobody  is  mad  at  me  for 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  1  don't  want  to 
die,  but  1  don’t  know  how  I  can  go  on 
living.” 

It  read  like  the  plot  of  an  ABC  After 
School  Special  or  a  gag  letter  college 
kids  send  off  to  Ann  Landers.  It 
would  have  been  funny  if  John  hadn’t 
been  so  damn  serious  about  it. 

After  talking  to  John’s  mother  and 
father  for  a  little  while,  I  knew  the 
story  was  far  too  complicated  to 
throw  together  in  one  day.  His  life 
was  more  confusing  than  his  death. 
He  was  a  punk  rocker  who  wore 
makeup  and  colored  his  hair,  but  he 
liked  to  go  to  prayer  group  meetings 
with  his  grandmother.  He  ran  away  at 
least  seven  times  after  his  parents 
divorced  in  1979,  but  his  mother  and 
father  each  had  separate  versions  of 
the  same  story. 

He  had  tried  to  kill  himself  before, 
but  he  was  getting  professional  help. 
It  wasn't  supposed  to  happen  again. 

His  mother  told  me  how  much  she 
wanted  the  story  written  and  his 
father  told  me  how  much  he  didn't. 

His  dad  finally  agreed  to  talk  to  me, 
but  made  sure  1  understood  that  if  1 
screwed  anything  up,  “we  were 
gonna  have  words.” 

He  sounded  like  a  big  man  who 
probably  has  a  tatoo  on  his  arm  from 
his  days  in  the  Marines.  I  decided  to 
talk  to  my  editor. 

She  told  me  to  take  my  time,  but 
said  I  should  call  John’s  mom  back 
just  to  make  sure  our  competition 
wouldn’t  get  the  story  before  we  did.  1 
hated  my  job  again,  but  1  did  it.  I  like 
to  think  I  didn’t  know  any  better. 

*  *  * 

After  working  on  the  story  for  a  few 


Bonding 

Protection 


/  hated  my  job,  /  hated  the  sweet  lady  who  usually 
wrote  obituaries  and  —  on  this  day  —  I  hated  John. 


(Continued  on  page  68) 
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A  WORLDWIDE  The  Arkansas  Gazette 
SAMPLE  OF  USERS  l-ittie  Rock,  Arkansas 
The  Globe  and  Mail 

The  Montreal  Gazette  Toronto,  Ontario 
Montreal,  Quebec  Star-Telegram 

The  Press  Register  Fort  Wbrth,  Texas 
Mobile,  Alabama  The  Patriot-News 
The  Evening  Telegraph  Harrisburg , 

Coventry,  England  Pennsylvania 

Rotabest  The  Herald-Leader 

Best,  Holland  Lexington,  Kentucky 


The  Mail  Tribune 

Medford,  Oregon 

The  Times-News 

Kingsport,  Tennessee 

Ringier 

AdligenswiI, 

Switzerland 

El  informador 

Guadalajara,  Mexico 

The  Press- Journal 

Vbro  Beach,  Florida 

The  Daily  Town  Talk 

Alexandria,  Louisiana 

The  Journal-Star 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Windsor  Star 

Windsor,  Ontario 


Beacon  Publishing 
Company 

Acton,  Massachusetts 

The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Standard  Newspapers 

Melbourne,  Australia 

The  Times-Picayune 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers 

FortV\^ne,  Indiana 

The  Press 

Christchurch, 

New  Zealand 

Brabants  Nieuwsbiad 

Roosendaal,  Holland 


1HE  HARRIS 
8300... AH 
INTEGRATED 
PRE-PRESS 
SYSTEM  THAirS 
AFFORDABLE 


The  Harris  8300  integrated  newspaper  system  is  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers  and  publishers  world¬ 
wide.  That’s  because  the  8300  has  developed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  speed  and  reliability.  The  8300  is  the  kind 
of  system  newspapers  depend  on  to  get  the  job  done. 
Whether  it  is  used  for  display  ad  composition  or  news 
layout,  as  a  copy  desk  system  or  classified  ad  system, 
the  8300  is  versatile  enough  to  handle  your  needs.  It’s 
an  integrated  system  with  the  capabilities  to  cost-effec¬ 
tively  produce  most  any  publication. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Harris  8300.  Contact 
Harris  Controls  and  Composition  Division,  407  John 
Rodes  Boulevard,  Dept.  EP,  Melbourne,  Rorida  32901 
(TWX:  510-959-6418)  or  call  l-800-4-HARRlS,Ext4100. 


@  l-IARRIS 


THE  MENTOR 

SOB  used  to  be  an  editor’s  badge  of  honor —  room  for  mediocrity.  He ’s  respected  for  scrupulous 
an  acknowledgement  that  fear  could  move  the  honesty  and  devotion  to  bedrock  values.  He  recog- 

newsroom.  Pittsburgh  Press  editor  Angus  nizes  individual  differences.  He  trusts  his  people  to 

McEachran  can  be  an  SOB,  but  he  prefers  to  do  their  best.  He  enables  them  to  stretch  them- 

motivate  in  other  ways.  selves,  and  empowers  them  to  outperform  their 

McEachran  is  a  coach  and  a  mentor.  ‘  ‘Cre-  own  expectations, 

ative  tension  is  bull,’  ’  he  says.  With  his  shirt-  The  payoff?  Two  Pulitzers  in  a  row  for  The 

sleeves  style  and  lively  good  humor,  he  nurtures  Pittsburgh  Press.  And  a  superior  newspaper  for  the 

through  teamwork.  He  harnesses  egos  and  chan-  people  of  Pittsburgh. 

nels  ambition.  He  disdains  arrogance.  Angus  McEachran.  Coach,  motivator,  men- 

But  McEachran  also  sets  high  standards  and  tor.  One  of  the  more  than  8 ,000  people  at  Scripps 

accepts  nothing  less.  There’s  no  room  in  his  news-  Howard  Newspapers. 

PEOPLE  COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
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